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CHAP. 1. 


Stexxrs relative to the Axr of Exncravine, 


— 


4 I. A wax to lay on iron or feel. 
AKE the bulk of a nut of white wax, melt it, and 
add to it the fize of a muſquet ball of ceruſe of 
| Fenice, When both are incorporated, form this compo- 
ſition into ſmall ſticks. With them rub your piece of 
ſteel, or iron, after having previouſly warmed it ſuffici- 
cantly to melt the wax, which ſpread well over it with a 
feather. When the wax 1s cold, trace whatever you will 
on it, and paſs afterwards, on the lines you have drawn, 
the followirg water. I 8 . 


II. 4 mordant water to engrave on fletl. | 
1. Take the ſtrongeſt verjuice you can find; alum in 
powder, and a little dried ſalt, pulveriſed. Mix all to- 
gether till perfectly diſſolved: then paſs ſome of that 
water on the lines of your drawing, repeating the ſame 
till it is ſufficiently deep engraved. OD 
2. Or elſe take verdigreale, ſtrong vinegar, ammoniac 
and common ſalts, and copperas, equal parts. Set all to- 
gether a boiling for a quarter of an hour: then ſtrain it 
os e 2 - = through 
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through a rag, and run ſome of that water on your 
late, In about half an hour afterwards it will be per- 
fectly engraved. | | : 
3. CaLLoT's varniſh, of which the compoſition 
ſhall be found . hereafter, in the Chapter on Varniſbes, is 
an admirable compoſition to lay on the plate you propoſe 
to engrave. | 


III. To enprave with auafortis, fo that the avork my 
7 _ appear ab baſſo relievo. Kd 


Take equal parts of vermillion and black lead; two 
or three grains of 'maſtiek, in drops. Grind them all 
together, on marble, with lintſeed oil; then put this 
compoſition into a ſhell, Next to this operation, cut 
ſome ſoft quills, and let your ſteel or iron be well poliſhed. 
Try firſt, whether your colour runs ſufficiently with your 
pens; and if it ſhould not, you muſt add a little more oil 
to it, ſo as to have your pen mark freely with it, as if you 
were writing with ink, on paper. Then rub well your 
plate of ſtee] with wood 1 to clean and ungteaſe it; 
after which wipe it with a clean rag, and draw your 
deſign upon it, with your pen, prepared as before, and 
2 into your liquor. if you want to draw birds, or 
other animals, you muſt only draw the outlines of them 
with your pen, then fill up the infide of thoſe lines with 
A hair-pencil; that is to-ſay, you will cover all the 
ſpace, contained between the firſt outlines drawn with 
the pen, with the ſame colour, which you will lay with 
a bruſh, to preſerve all that part againſt the mordacity 
of the aquafortis, When that is done, let your work dry 
For a day or two; and when dried, take ſome fire, made 
with charcoal, into a chafingdiſh, and bake over it your 
colour, by degrees, till it becomes quite brown. ake 
cate'notwithſtanding not to burn it, for fear you ſhould 
ſcale it when you come to ſcratch, with the point of a 
needle, thoſe eichings, or places, which you want to be 
engraved, with the following aquafartis. 


IV. Aquafortis for engraving. 


Take verdigreaſe, roch alum, Roman vitriol, and com- 
| Es mon 
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mon ſalt, of each three ounces; pound it into a very 
fine powder. Have a new pipkin, put a little more than 
a quart of water, and your drugs, all together. Let 
them thus infuſe a couple of hours; then place them over 
a charcoal fire; and when the water has a little fimmered, 

| take the pot from off the fire, and let it cool, that you 
may dip your hand in without ſcalding, Then have an 
earthen cup, with which you take off that water, and 
pour it over the work you mean to engrave; fo that it 
may ran freely over all the places which are to be mark- 
ed, and then off into a pan placed under to receive it. 
Continue thus to water your work for three quarters of 
an hour. Then you will pour upon it clear pump water, 
to waſh off the mud which the aguaforiis ſhall have occa- 
fioned. You are then to try, with a needle, the depth 
of the lines of your engraving; and, if not at your lik- 
ing, you muſt begin again watering it, as before. The 
only care you are to have, is, that your liquor ſhould. not 
be too warm; for then it would ſpoil the work. It is 
better to uſe it lukewarm only, and be longer at it. 


V. To engrave on braſs, 7 cop per, with aquaſortis, A 


You muſt put in your colour more maſtick in drops, 
and bake it alſo rather more over the fire, after it is laid on 
© your plate; ſo that it ſhould almoſt turn black. And if 

it be a flat work, as generally are all thoſe on copper- 
plates, you muſt raiſe around it a border of wax to pre- 
vent the aguafortis, which you are to pour on it, from 
running off, and which is to be a ſeparating e a 
with which you cover the plate to the thickneſs of a 
crown piece. After it has been thus left covered with 
that aguafortis, for a little while, this becomes green; 
then is the time to throw it away, and to pour in its 
place ſome pump water; when you will examine whether 
the lines be ſufficiently deep or not. If not, pour 
again freſh aquaforiis on your plate, and thus you will 
obtain works of baſſo relievo by contrary ; that is to ſay, 
FROG grounds, You may thus engrave all ſorts of 
Orks. | 7 * | 7 
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VI. To engrave prints by aquafortis. 
Take ſome ceruſe; grind it well with clear pump 
water, and ſize it with ifinglaſs. Lay this compoſition, 


with a coarſe. bruſh, or pencil, on the plate which you 


want to engrave. When it is dry, draw on it whatever 
deſign. you pleaſe. Or, if you want to.counterproof a 
copperplate print, blacken all the back of your print; 
.and placing that blackened part on your plate, prepared 
as before, go over all the ſtrokes of your print, with a 
ſmooth ivory, or wooden point; which will ſtamp the 
black of the print, in all thoſe places, on the plate. 
Then you will go again over all the black ſtrokes, which 
are laid on your plate, with a pen and ink; and taking 
afterwards a fteel point, very fine and well tempered, you 
will etch your plate with it, in following all the ſtrokes 
marked on it, and pour aguafortis, as before directed. 


VII. Aust ber. 


Take white lead, and grind it well with maſtick in 


drops. Cover your plate with it by means firſt of a 
bruſh, and then ſmooth it with the ſoft part of a gooſe 
Feather. Let this dry for a day or two; then give a 
ſecond coat, of this compoſition, over the firſt; and 
ſpread it with the palm of your hand. When dry, bake 
it over charcoal, till it comes a little yellow; then draw 
what you will over it, with a black lead pencil; and pro- 

ceed afterwards, as before directed. WOE" | 

VIII. The method of ergraving with aquafortis. 
1. You muſt have a very well poliſhed plate, and per- 
FeCtly clean. Set it to warm over a chafingdiſh, in which 
there is a charcoal fire. While. on it, cover it with a 
varniſh, either dry or liquid, for there are two ſorts. 
Then you blacken that varniſh with the flame of a 
candle, over which you paſs, and repaſs, the plate on the 
varniſhed ſide. : | 5 3 
2. This being done, you have no more to do than to 
chalk your deſign on that plate, which is n 
; | A 
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eaſy than to engrave with the graver. For, if you rub 
the back part of your drawing with ſome ſanguine ſtone 
(red chalk) or any thing elſe, and lay it afterwards on 
your plate, to trace it with a point, the ſanguine, which 
is on the back of the draught, will eaſily ſer off on the 
varniſh. So that you may follow afterwards all the lines 
of the deſign, and be infinitely more correct in all the 
turns, and the expreſſion of the figures. This is the 
reaſon why all the painters who have their own works 
engraved, take the trouble of drawing alſo the outlines 
of their figures, that the ſpirit and beauty of the deſign 
may.be-preſerved. Indeed it mutt be confeſſed, that we 
always diſcover a great deal more art in thoſe pieces 
which are engraved with aquaforzis, than there is found 
in them that are done by the graver. And, even in 
many of theſe, the aquaforits is 1 5 employed to ſketch 
lightly the contours, or outlines of the figures, and to have 
them more correct. i 
3. True it is, that it is ſometimes found neceſſary to- 
touch a little over with the graver certain parts which 
are not ſtrong enough, or that the aguafortis has not eaten 
in ſufficiently, . For it is not eaſy, in a great plate, to 
get all the ſeveral parts ſo. proportionably, and a propos, 
eaten In, as there ſhould be nothing to find fault with. 
4. It is not enough for an engraver to work with the 
point of his needle, or ſcooper, in all the different places 
of his work, with the ſtrength and delicacy neceſlary co 
make appear, as he wants them to be, the moſt remote 
and the neareſt parts. It is again requiſite that he ſhould 
take care, when he comes to put the aguaforiis dn_ his 
plate, it ſhould not bite equally every where. This is 
prevented, as follows, by a mixture of oil and tallow, 
+ Which you will drop in it, from a hghted candle, 

5. To this effect he muſt have a framed wooden board, 
overlaid with wax, on which he fixes his plate a little 
ſlant way; then pours aguaforiis on it, ſo that it may 
only paſs over it, and run into an earthen pan, placed 
under to receive it. Therefore he takes care to examine 
when thoſe parts.,which are not to be ſo deeply eaten in, 
have received a ſufficient 8 of agquafortis; in which 
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caſe, taking off his plate, he waſhes it with pump water, 
by pouring it only over, dries it gently before the fire, 
then covers the moſt remote parts, and them which he 
wants to preſerve weakeſt, with the abovementioned 
mixture of oil and tallow, that the aquafortis ſhould not 
act, any more, on thoſe places. Thus, covering at 


ſeveral times, and as much as he pleaſes, ſuch places of 
his plate as he wants to keep not ſo ſtrong as others, it 


reſults that the figures, which are forwards in the picture, 
are conſtantly every time waſhed with the aguafortiz which 
eats in them, till he ſees they are ſufficiently engraved, 


and according to the degree of ſtrength which he is 


deſirous of giving them. ba: 

6. That Er of aquaforiis we have mentioned and de- 
ſcribed in this chapter at the article of the water for en- 
graving on iron, and which is compoſed with verdigreaſe, 
vinegar, common and ammoniac ſalts, and copperas, 


is alſo made uſe of to engrave on copper, in pouring it 


on the plates, covered either with hard or ſoft varniſh, and 
ſcratched, or etched, agreeably to the deſign you intend 
to engrave on them. | a 5 
7. As for what concerns the refiner's n com- 
monly called white water, it is never uſed but upon the 


ſoft varniſh, and never as the former, which is called 


green water, by pouring it only over the plate, and let- 
ting it run off into a pan under it. A border of was 
muſt be made round the plate, on which, this being laid 
flat upon a table, ſome of that white water is poured, 
after having previouſly tempered it more or leſs with a 
proportionable quantity of common water, which is 
called pickling. . 


IX. 7. 0 engrave on wood. 


You begin by prepating a board, according to the 


fize and thickneſs you want it, and finely poliſhed on 


the fide it is to be engraved. The ſort of wood which 
3s generally choſen for ſuch a purpoſe, is either pear-tree 
box: And, of the two, this laſt is even ſtill preferable, 
both on account of its being of a ſuperior. hardneſs, and 


alſo leſs liable to be worm-eaten, On that wands? 
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draw firſt your deſign, ſuch as you want it to appear in 
printing. They, who have not the talent of drawing, 
as there are a great number who make uſe of the very 
drawing you give them, which they paſte gn their 
board, by the right ſide, with a paſte made of good 
flour, water, and a little vinegar. You muſt take care 
that all the ſtrokes of the drawing ſhould touch well, 
and ftick on the wood ;.and, when the paper is very dry, 
wet it gently, and with the tip of your finger rub it off 
by degrees, ſo that the ſtrokes only of the drawing ſhould 
remain on your board, as if you had drawn it with ink 
and a pen. Theſe. ſtrokes, or lines, ſhew.' all that ou 
are to ſpare, or preſerve; all the reſt you are to cut off 
and ſink down with delicacy, by means of a ſharp and 
well-tempered pen knife, ſmall chiſel, or geurt, according 
to the ſize and delicacy of the work, for yon have no 
need of any other tool. 5 
X. To engrave on copper with the graver- 

1. When the plate, which is to be of red copper, is 
well poliſhed, you draw your. defign on it with either 
the black lead ſtone or a ſteel point. When that is done, 
you have no further need of any thing but a ſharp and 
well tempered graver to cut in, and give more or leſs. 

ſtrength to certain parts, according to the ſubject, and 
the fine figures you execute. * | 
2. You muſt alſo have a certain tool of ſix inches long, 
or thereabouts, one of the ends of which, called a Scra- 
per, is made in the form of a triangle, ſharp on each edge, 
with which you ſcrape on the copper when. you want it, 
The other end, called a Burniſher, has very much the 
ſhape of a fowl's heart, a little prolonged by the point, 
round and ſlender. This ſerves to poliſh the copper, to 
mend the faults, and ſoften the ſtrokes. - 
3. In order- to form a better judgment of your work, 
you muſt now and then, as you proceed on, make- uſe 
of a ſtump, made with a piece of an old hat rolled up 
and blackened, with which yon rub your plate, on the 


ace you, are working, Which fills the ſtrokes with 
ou os 2 v7 14 black 
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black, and makes you ſee better the effe& of your work, 
as you go. You muſt be provided likewiſe with a 
leather cuſhion, on which you lay your plate, while you 
engrave It. | 

4« We ſhall not give any further account of the art 
of engraving than this ſhort epitome, and we ſhall not 
attempt to enter into a more particular detail of the 
various and curious circumſtances attending this noble 
art, They whoſe curioſity on that ſubje& will prompt 
them to be more particularly acquainted with it, may 
amply ſatisfy themſelves, by taking the trouble to read 


the' treatiſe which Arabam Boſe has purpoſely compoſed, 
on the art of engraving. 


XI. To engrave on feel or iron; ſuch as blades of ſwards, 
. Knives, Oc. 623 454 
1. Take one part of linden-tree coals, two of vitriol, 
and as much of ammoniac ſalt. Grind all together with 
vinegar, ſo as to obtain a ſoft paſte of it. . Then, what- 
ever you want to engrave on ſteel or iron, begin firſt 
by ſketching it with vermillion diluted with lintſeed oil, 
which you ſhall have put a-drying, to uſe it afterwards 
like a pencil, When your drawing 1s done, cover it 
with the abovementioned paſte to the thickneſs of a fin- 
ger. This compoſition muſt be applied warm; and the | 
more warm it is, the ſooner the work will be engraved; 
though you muſt have care not to burn it. When this 
compoſition is well dry, take that powder off, and waſh 

well the engraved place. R 
2. You may to the ſame effect take Spaniſh verdigreaſe, 
or common ſalt, one part; and while you pound it in a 

mortar, add ſome very ſtrong vinegar, and proceed as 

above. | 1 8 Land 
3. Some make uſe of vitriol, alum, common ſalt, and 


linden-tree coals, which they prepare and uſe as above 
directed. : e 


XII. A water to engrave on iron or copper, 
I. Take Spaniſh verdigreaſe, ſublimate mercury, vitriol, 
and alum, equal parts. Pound it all well in a mortar, and 
, put 


R 
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put-it in a glaſs veſſel, ſufficiently large, with a propor- 


tionable quantity of the ſtrongeſt diftilled vinegar, Let 


the whole thus infuſe for twelve hours, ſtirring it often. 


Draw next what deſign you like, on a coat of war laid 
on your iron, or copper, either with a ſteel point, or 
factitious ocher, mixed with lintſeed oil. Then paſs 
ſome of your liquor on the places you ſhall have etched 
with a needle or ſteel point, in following carefully the 
ſtrokes of your deſign, if it be firſt drawn on wax. For, 
in the uſe of this method, you muſt not fail to begin by 


covering firſt your plate with it, as we ſaid elſewhere, 


You may again lay on your deſign, 12 as we ſaid, 
ſome ſublimate alone, finely pulveri 
it good ſtrong vinegar, which you will let lay for the ſpace 


ed; then pour over 


of half an hour, after which waſh it with cold water, and 


clean off your plate. 


XIII. Another more mordant water. 


1. Take Spaniſh verdigreaſe, alumen plumeum, ammoniac 
ſalt, tartar, vitriol, and common ſalt, of each a quarter 


of an ounce. When the whole is well pounded, and 


mixed with the ſtrongeſt vinegar, let it thus remain for 


the ſpace of half an hour. If you want to have your 
deſign raifed, make it with faQitious ocher and lintſeed 


oil, well ground and mixed together, and let it dry per- 
fectly. Then ſet the aforeſaid water a- warming over the 


fire, in an iron pan well tinned with lead; and, leaving 


it on the fire, take your ſteel plate, and holding it in one 
hand over the pan, take with the other of-the warm 
liquor, with a ſpoon, and pour it on your plate; ſo that 
by falling again into the pan, you loſe none of your 


water. Continue ſo doing for a quarter of an hour's 


time; taking care, however, your water ſhould not be 
too warm, left it-ſhould ſet a-running the oil which is 
mixed with the varniſh. When this is done, rub the 
aforeſaid compoſition with pot aſhes, mixed with an 
equal quantity of quick lime in powder, and you will 
find that what was covered with the compoſition will be 
preſerved, and raiſed from the other parts of the plate 
which are eaten down, 


| B 5 xiv, An | 
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XIV. A ardent water 7 engravt feel deeply, or even eat 
it off entirely. | | 


Take two quarts, or thereabout, of thick black wine, 
the oldeſt and the beſt you can find. Diſſolve into it 
quick lime, and brimſtone in powder, wine tartar and 
white ſalt, of each equal parts, and as much of the whole 
as there can poſſibly be diſſolved in that quantity of wine. 
You ſhall: next put all that mixture into a cucurbit, or 
rather in a retort well luted. Adapt to it a 6olt-head to 
ſerve as a receiver. Lute well the joints, then give it 
the heat gradually, There will diſt a very mordant 
. which you may keep in a phial, carefully ſtopped, 
Or Ute, | 


94. 


I. 


SECRETS relative to METALS, 


I, Tranſmutation of iron into the fineft German feel. 


1, FTW\AKE clean ſoot one pound; oak wood aſhes 
twelve ounces, and four of pounded parlicks. 
Boil all together in twelve pounds of common water, 
reduced to four pounds. Strain this, and dip in it the 
iron pegs, which you will afterwards ſtratify with the 
following cement. 
2. Take burnt wood coals, otherwiſe called coker, 
and quick lime, of each three pounds; Toot dried, and 
_ calcinated in an iron pan, one pound; decrepitate ſalt, 
four ounces. Make of this and your iron ſeveral beds 
alternately, one over another; and having well luted the 
veſſels in which you ſhall have made thoſe beds of iron 
and cement, give them a reverberating fire, for three 
times twenty-four hours, and the operation is done, 


II. To make tin. 

Take a diſcretionable quantity of rye-bran, quite pure, 
boil it a minute or two in vinegar, then add to it a little 
water, and in that ſame inſtant plunge your ſheets of 
black iron; then take out of the fire, and ſtop well, the 
veſſel, Let your iron reſt there and ſoak Pr twenty- 
four hours, after which time take off your iron ſheets ; 
ſcore them well with the very bran with which they were 
a-ſoaking, then rub them over a little with grindſtones. 
This being done, make them ſoak again in a water 
wherein you ſhall have diſſolved ſome ammoniac ſalt, 
whence. having taken them off, ſet them a draining, and 
rub them afterwards with rye-bran, and your zi» will be 


done. hog | 
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with any thing take off and clean away part of that 


crown. Then take a ſponge, dipt into ardent water of 
three diſtillations, bring it round the bar, and in fix 


Which ſhall have diſtilled, and put them again over the 


care to gukrd yourſelf againſt the fumes, in diſtilling this. 
_ eompoſition, W g 


add dne ounce of calaminary ſtone; half an ounce of 
a melting fire for five or ſix hours running, then take off 
of ſea-ſalt exficcated, and a ſufficient quantity of water. 
Set the whole a-boiling, until there appear no more mer- 


between two fires of kindled coabs, avoiding carefully the 
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Obſerve that the veſſel in which you lay your ſheets 


ſoaking, muſt be large enough to receive them in their 
full intended ſize. 


LH. To break an iron bar as big as the arm. 


Take melted ſoap, with which you will rub your iron 
bar at the place where you would have it break. Then 


unction, in the middle of it, about the vidth of half-a- 


hours it will break. 


IV. Another for the ſame pur poſe. 

In two pounds of aguafortis, diſſolve orpine, ſulphur, 
regal, and verdigreaſe, one ounce of each; of quick 
Itme killed in two ounces, of triple diſtilled vinegar 
one ounce. Place the whole in an alembic, with one 
ounce of ſaltpetre, and two of ammoniac ſalt; and, 
having given a gradual fire to it, you will take the ſpirits 


Faces or reſidue, with an addition of two ounces of pul- 
veriſed arſenic. Diſtil this a-new, and keep what ariſes 
from it. In this, if you dip an handkerchief, and turn 


it round an iron bar, in three hours time it will break 
with the greateſt eaſe. You muſt only take a great 


5 V. To compoſe a metal of a gold colour: : 
Take refiner's copper fix ounces ;. melt it in a crucible; 


tutty, and one of terra merita, in powder. Give to this 
the crucible from the fire. Put this compoſition in pow- 
der, and add to it two ounces of common mercury, fix 
cury. Then put the matter into a crucible, and place it 


breathing 
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breathing of the fumes. Give this a melting fire, for 
two hours, then waſh the compoſition in water, till this 
runs off quite clear. Set this again in a crucible; and, 
when melted, pour it into an ingot. This will give you 
a metal, of the moſt beautiful gold colour, which you 
may make uſe of for p'ates, buckles, ſnuff boxes, cane- 
heads, &c. e | | 


BY - 


VI. Another compeſition of metal. 


Take a reaſonable quantity of the leaves of Per/icaria 
urens, Called 4r/mart, or vulgarly, Water-pepper, which 
you will dry in the ſhade, Melt in a crucible fix ounces 
of refiner's copper, and when melted, throw in one 
ounce. of powder of the arſmart's leaves, or even half an 
ounce ; then cover the crucible with an iron lid, and 
keep this matter in fuſion for the ſpace of one hour, after 
which, you caſt it in an ingot. This proceſs will give 
you a metal which (except the colour that artiſts can at 
any time give it by an induſtry well known to them) 
has otherwiſe all the qualities of gold. The only defect 

is, tha: it cannot bear teſting, and that it muſt therefore 
ſerve only to ſupply common copper which ruſts eaſily, 
and , has not ſo much brightneſs. It may be uſed for 
candlefticks, and other ſimilar works. | „ 
We thought it was proper here to give this receipt, 

as it is to be wiſhed we could make ourſelves thoſe me- 
tallic compoſitions, which we import from Holland, and 
other countries. 5 © e 


VII. Te diffebve gold in your nated hand, _ 
Diſtil hart's blood juſt killed; and, after having 
drawn: the ſpirits per aſcenſum in balneo- mariæ, cohobate 
again three different times. At the third diſtillation 
you ſublime all the fixt; and, when done, lute well the 
veſſel, and. keep the liquor for uſe.” This liquor, care- 


fully preſerved, will diſſolve gold in the naked palm of 
your hand. — PIR | 2 


| * 3 

VIII. How to give ſome perfection to imper fed metals. = 
# | . 4 ys 

Fe It ie well known that gold is the moſt perfect of me- 

* 4. i | ; tals. 
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tals. After this comes ſilver, the principles of which are 
very. near pure, and equally proportioned between them 
as thoſe of gold. All other metals are reckoned imperfe& 
and cruce. Among them however, that which approaches 
neareſt to perfection, is copper. This therefore may 
eaſily be purified, by being dehvered of all the ſuperficial 
and combuſtible ſalphurs with which it is loaded, And 
whoever will proceed, according to the following direc- 
tion, will not fail to obtain it. | | 

1. Take what quantity you pleaſe of copper. Set it 
in a crucible over a melting fire. While melting in that 
crucible, throw in at different times ſome tutty-powder 
mixed with equal parts of refined ſaltpetre. Then, the 
detonations being made, take the crucible out of the 
fire and let it cool. Break the crucible and ſeparate the 
ſcories from the regulus. Put the copper regulus into 
another crucible, and reiterate the ſame operation three 
times, till the copper is extremely fine. and true gold 
colour. 9 | | 

2. Now, if you ſet it a melting for the fourth time, 
and project on it perſicaria or hydro pepper leaf powder, 
you will render it (till more perfect; and you might thus 
periry. it ſo far, as to give it, at laſt, all the qualities 
of gold. | " . | 

| 1 Whoever: will know how to purify braſs from its 
8 ſulphur, will turn it likewiſe into a very fine 
lyer. „ e 

4. You may alſo whiten lead; and, giving it the hard- 
neſs of ſilver, render it fimilar to it. . 

5. Pewter and quickſilver may likewiſe be puriſied, in 
ſeparating from this laſt its arſenical ſulphurs, and fixing 
it by the ſupplement of a fixt, metallic, incombuſtible - 
and ſolary ſulphur. + The other may, by taking off 
from it its ſuperfluous: ſaline part, and uniting its mer- 
curial one to the true metallic ſulphur. But this we 
cannot expect to attain, if not previouſly verſed in the -- 
method of diflolving, analyfing, and dividing or ſepa- 

rating. and then re-embodying again metallic ae : 
and this is known by none but the ſons of the art, the 
/ Choe ne Wn Sd. 
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IX. To meli melalt in the Hell of @ nut, without Joraies * 


Take ſaltpetre two ounces; ſulphur half an ounce; 
oak, walnut-tree, or any other very dry wood ſawduſt 
half an ounce. Let the ſawduſt be ſifted very fine, and 
the ſaltpetre and ſulphur reduced to an impalpable powder. 
All this being well mixed together, fill the ſhell of a nut 
with it to the brim; then Jay over it a piece of gold, 
filver, or any other metal you pleaſe; and, haying co- 
vered it again with the ſame powder, ſet the fire to it, 


and you will ſee that the metal will melt, and remain at 
the bottom of the ſhell. 0 5 


X. To increaſe the virtu- of a loadſtone. 
You muſt let it ſoak, for forty days, in iron oil. 
XI. 7 reflore gold to its weight, after it bas laſt it in 
"'P | regal water. 8 


Put a bit of tartoiſaſbell to ſoak, for ſome time, in reg 


water. Then put your gold in it, and by that means, 
it will recover its loſt weight. | 


XII. To operate the tran/ſmutation of filver into gold. 


1. Get a new iron pan to grow red hot upon a triver, 
and then put two pounds of lead in it. As ſoon as this 
is melted, throw over it, by degrees, ſome good falt- 
pou pulveriſed. This will melt likewiſe, Keep it thus 
in fuſion till it is at leaſt half diflipated. Should it take 
fire during that time, it does not fignify, for it hurts no- 
thing, and the more concocted over again the ſaltpetre is, 
the ſtronger is the oil, 2 3 | 
2, Let this cool, divide the ſaltpetre from the lead. 
After having well pounded it on a marble ſtone, car 
It into the cellar. There it will fall into de/iguium, whic 
you will pour into a cucurbit, with double its weight of 
- true French ſpirit of wine, added by little and little at a 
time ; then diftil by a ſlow fire. Grind on marble, as 
before, what remains in the cucurbit: and, being turned 
into de//quine, put it again into the cucurbit, with ſome 
| RN | ' more 


4 
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more ſpirit of wine. Take off theſe diſſolutions and 
cohobations, repeating the ſame proceſs over again as 
before, till the ſaltpetre remains at the bottom of the 
cucurbit reſolved into a true oil, which congeals itſelf no 


longer, and this will procure you what is called the 


Fix- balm. | 
3 . Next to that operation, you will make an aguaforzis 


with equal parts of ſaltpetre, dried vitriol, and roch- 


alum ; and, before you put the receiver to the cucurbit, 
add ſteel-filings, antimony, verdigreaſe, in ſubtile pow- 
der, tutty and cinnabar, of each half an ounce, or one 
ounce, according to the quantity of agrafortis you want 
to draw. Cohobate the ſpirits ſeven times over, upon 
the Feces, which you will grind each time on a marble 
table. | | „ 

4. Diſſolve one ounce of ſilver in three of this liquor; 
and, on that ſolution, ſtill, drop by drop, one ounce 
of nitre oil in a bottle made like the hour glaſſes, 


which afier the operation muſt be at moſt only half full, 


and which you will cover with another inverted, ſo that 
the neck of the under one ſhould get into that of the 
upper one. Or elſe, put it in a mattreſs with a long 


neck, which you will ſeal hermetically; bat, if you 
make uſe of bottles, take care to lute well the joiuts. 


Place this over hot aſhes, and plunge it in them to the 
height of ſix inches. Give under this a lamp fire, 
which ſhould not reach the matter by three fingers 
diſtance. You will get every day. to, the amount of a 
ſilver pennyweight of filver fixed into gold. And, when 
the whole ſhall have been fixed thus, day after day, the 


aguafortis, which before was green as an emerald, will. 
become as clear as pump- water. Let the compoſition 


cool, and divide the water from the oil, which will never 


be the worſe for uſe, and muſt. therefore be preſer ved. 
At the bottom of the veſſel you will find the filver fixed 


— 


into gold. 5 | 
+ XL. Fixation'of geld inte fler. 


85 0 Sublime, on à ſand fire, ſome arſenic, with an | 


1 


equal weight of dccrepitate ſalt, Take the middle and 


©  eryſtaline 


| * 
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eryſtaline matter which \ſublimates, rejecting the ſub- 
tile flour which riſes on the head, and the dregs which 
remain in the bottom. Sublime over again this cryſtal, 
and reiterate ſo many times as neceſſary, that no flour 
ſhould longer ſublimate. | 

2, Calcinate ſome ſilver with mercury, with which 
amalgamate it, and this as many times as you may 
find neceſſary, that the water in which you waſh your 
filver, after the diflipation of the mercury by means of 
fire, ſhould run as fair and clean as when you poured it 
over it. | 1 | | 

3. Take one ounce of this calcinated filver, and four 
of 'the aforeſaid arſenic; ſublime the whole ſo many 
times as neceſſary, that nothing ſhould aſcend any more. 
This ſublimation may eaſily be performed in a. mattreſs 
laid on its fide, which you muſt turn ſo as to put always 
underneath what is ſublimed above. By means of ſuch 
an induſtrious practice, you avoid the neceſſity of breakin 
your mattreſſes, every time you want to re-ſublime wha 
was already ſublimed. At laſt the matter turns into a 
ſtone, which having pounded, put on a digeſting bath, 
till it is all reduced into a fixed oil, which you know tq 
be done by the tranſparency of the veſſel. | 

4. Take four parts of mercury, and one of that oil. 
Put firſt the mercury into the' crucible, and, afterwards, 
this fixt oil. Give a gradual fire, till all the compoſition 
be reduced into a lump, which adheres to the crucible. 
Take it out and teſt it; you will find it to be the fine 
filver in the world,  _. CE 


oh XIV. To extract mercury from lead. "A 


Take pearl aſhes one pound; vine aſhes four; quick 
lime one; and pebbles calcinated two. Make a ſtrong 
lye of the whole with diſtilled vinegar. Diſſolve in this 
two pounds of lead ; and, when the lye is become white, 
throw in ten ounces of borax, When this is diſſolved, 
throw the whole into a retort, and diſtil it with a gradual 
fire. You will get, into the receiver, ten ounces, at 
leaſt, of quickfilver, * 


XV. Aer 
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XV. Another mercury from lead. 


Take lead filings one pound; ammoniac ſalt four» 
ounces; bricks pounded into a powder, three pounds.. 
Diſtil this compoſition in a retort, on a gradual fire. 
The receiver muſt be very large, half full of water, and 
the fire muſt be continued for twelve hours, puſhing it by 
degrees, to the very laſt. Hy rep 


XVI. Permutation of lead into filver.. 


Take fine lead; calcine it with common ſalt, or elſe 
with that ſort of ſalt Which is extracted from the dregs, 
ces, or caput mortunm of ſaltpetre and vitriol caleinated 
both together. Soak the whole warmly with oil of 
vitriol, till you make it come into an unctuous Pee: 
This put in a pot, or crucible, well luted, and placed: 
in a pan full of ſand, with which you will cover it over 
entirely. Make under this a digeſting fire; that is to 
ſay, ſuch a fire as is neceſſary to warm the ſand; keep 
it ſo for ten days, then take off your matter and teſt it. 
Cut off one hundred and five. prunds weight of lead, you 
will draw five marcs or two pounds and balf weight of 
filver, capable to ſtand the. teſt, TRAIL ab” hp 12 


| XVII, Fixation of ſaltpetre; 


Melt ſome lead in a crucible, and project on it pulve- 
riſed nitre, reiterating the projectiors in proportion as 
the matter fuſes, till it is entirely melted. | 


XVIII. Franſmutation of iron | into copper. 


Tron is eaſily changed into copper by means of the 
vitriol, To do this, put your iron, ffratum ſuper ſtratum, 
in a deſcenſorium, and ſet it over a ſtrong blaſt fire, 

Puſhed by bellows, till the iron melts. and flows into 
eopper; You muſt not forget, when, you have made 
your beds of vitriol, to water them à little over with 
Vinegar ſaturated of ſaltpetre, alkaline, and. tartar falts 
and verdigreaſe.. h 


. 


XIX. Amther 
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XIX. Another to the ſame purpoſe. 


Pound ſome vitriol in powder, and diftil the ſpirits 
from it by means of the retort. Replzce the ſpirits on 
the caput mertuum, then plunge and extinguiſh in them 
ſome red hot iron laminas, or filings ; and, by little and 
little, the iron will turn into copper. 


XX. Another. 


Diſſolve vitriol in common water; paſs it — 

filtering paper, then evaporate the water unto a pellicula, 
and put it in the cellar, for one night, and you will 
obtain ſome green eryſtals. Redden them in the fire, 
then diſſolve Ken three or four times in diſtilled vinegar, 
drying them every time, till theſe cryſtals become red. 
Diſſoſve them again in the ſame vinegar, and extinguiſh 
in it ſome red hot iron laminas, filings, or any other iron 
rubbiſh, they, and every one, will, by theſe means, turn 
into a very fine copper. (FA | 

1 
XXI. To preſerve the brightneſs of arm.. 

Rub them with hart's marrow. Or elſe, diſſolve 
ſome alum powder with the ſtrongeſt vinegar you can 
find, (that of Montpellier, which ſerves to make their 
famous verdigreaſe, is the fitteſt) and rub your arms 
with it. By theſe means, they keep for ever bright and 
ſhining. 1 : 


XXII. To manage ſteel 45 that it may cut iron as it wer 
6 : ead, 1 | 


Draw, by an alembic, the water which will come 
from- a certain quantity of earth- worms; join with this 
water an equal quantity of-horſe radiſh juice. Then 
temper, four or five times, in this liquor, your iron 
kindled red hot. That ſort of ſteel is made uſe of 
for knives, ſwords, and other inſtruments, with which 
2 may cut iron with as much caſe as if it were 


XXIII. To 


P A ER 
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XXTII. To ſoften feel. 


Take a diſccetionable quantity of garlick, rob them 
of their coarſeſt peel, then boil them in oil of nuts, till 
reduced into an unguentum. Cover well your ſteel all 
over With that compoſition, io the thickneſs of half a 
crown. When this is done, put your ſteel, thus covered; 
in the forge, in the live coals, and it will become ſoft. 
To reſtore._it afterwards to the temper, called by artiſts 
red cherry colour, you muſt, after having made it red hot, 
Plunge it in the coldeſt water. 


XXIV. To extract mercury from antimony, 


Take antimony and decrepitate ſalt, of. each one- 
pound. Mix them together, and put in a. retort of two 
quarts, Set the retort on the bare fire, or on the gradual. 
ſand fire. Let the beak of the retort be in the water, and 
at the bottom of that veſſel, whercin the water is, you 
will find the running mercury of antimony, EN 


4 } 3 

XXV. A magical mercurial ring, 

Take verdigreaſe half a pound, and an equal quantity 
of copperas. Pulveriſe a x of them ſeparately, and put 
theſe powders into an iron pan, which hath never been 
uſed before for any thing elſe. Boil the whole, for 
about two minutes, in very ſtrong vinegar. Then throw 
into the pan half a pound of crude mercury, which you 
will inceſſantly ſtir with a wooden ſpatula. Begin to 
boil firſt by a ſlow fire, and never ceaſe to ſtir the whole 
well, for fear of the adheſion of mercury. In proportion 
as the vinegar ſinks, you may add more, not exceeding, 
however, the quantity of half a pint, or thereabouts. 
When this has boiled about a couple of hours, the 
matter will remain in a lump' at the bottom of the pan. 
Let it cool with the ſmall quantity of vinegar which (ball 
remain after the ebullition, then throw it into a large 
Pan of cold water. Handle this lamp well in that water, 
in order to purge it- from all the munditie. Throw 
that firſt water away, and put clean water in, and do the 
ſame again and again, keeping handling the matter well 
, | in 
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in your waters, till the laſt remains clear as rock water. 
When your mercury is thus well fixed, put it in a clean 
piece of linen to take off the ſuperfluous parts ; and what 
remains well fixed after this ſecond trial, you muſt extend 
on a ſheet of white paper, on which, having flattened it 
quickly, and cut as haſtily, for fear it ſhouid grow too 
hard, into ſmall bits of the form and fize you like, you 
expoſe it to the dew of one night, from the evening to the 
morning, and then you will find it as hard as iron. 


XXVI. To melt the aforeſaid mercury. | 


Take Alexandrian tutty, and terra merita, of each balf 

a pound, ſeparately pulveriſed and mixed afterwards to- 

ether. Stratify your bits of the above mercury, making 
the firſt and laſt rata, or beds, with the powders, and a 
little thicker than the others. Cover your crucible with 
another, and lute them ſo well that there ſhould no chink 
remain, which you will examine well after having dried 
them in an oven. When perfectly dry, place your cru- 
cibles in a gold or blackſmith's furnace, and ſurround 
them well with live coals every way, by the ſides, top 
and bottom, which you will make blaſting for a quarter of 
an hour; and puſh by firength of bellows during half an 
hour, then let them cool gradually in the fire till the next 
day; when, taking off your crucible, you will find your 
matter turned into a gold colour. Throw it into a pan 
of water, and waſh it well till the water remains clear. 
The whole being granulated, put in a ſmall crucible with 
ha'f an ounce of borax, and melt it as you would gold or 
filver, then throw in it an ingot. With this matter you 
will make your rings, in drawing this metal through the 
wiring bench, or otherwiſe. f | 


XXVII. The wirtue of theſe rings. | 85 


They ſtop the colds in the head, ſhew the diſorders one 
may be affected with, particularly in thoſe well known 
monthly diſeaſe: of women. At ſuch times the ring turns 
of a dull red colour. They are alſo very uſeful in killing 
the worms in ſmall children, if you make them boil in a 
varniſhed new pipkin, with a glaſs (or four ounces) of 
water, reduced to a third, and drank faſting. ; 


XXVII. 4 
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XXVIII. 4 fixation of copper, which will be found to yield 
| fix ounces out of eight, on the tel. 


Take two ounces of fine pewter, which melt in a cru- 
cible, adding gradually to it, after it is melted, an equal 
quantity in weight of flour of ſulphur. When all is calci- 
nated, and while till a little warm, add again to it half an 
ounce of common purified mercury, ſtirring continually 
with a ſpatula, till the mercury diſappears entirely. There 
will come a powder, of which if you project one, on four 
- ounces of red copper in fuſion, then ſtir and caſt in ingots, 

you may obtain the promiſed advantage. | | 


XXIX. To whiten copper ſo as to make very fine fiourts 


with it. 


Take five parts of copper, which you will melt in a 
crucible, then throw in one part of zinc. As ſoon as the 
zine is in it, take it off from the fire, and ſtir the matter a 
little with an iron rod, then-caſt it in the moulds of your 
figures. They will look like filyer caſted ones, 


XXX. To give the fineſt colour of gold to copper, in order to 
: make ſlatues, or other works with it. X 


Take one pound of copper, melt it in a crucible, then 

throw in it one ounce of Alexandrian tutty reduced into a 
ſubtile powder, and mixed with two ounces of bean-flour. 
Take care to keep ſtirring this matter, and to guard your- 
ſelf agairſt the fumes. After two hours of fuſion, you 
will take this compoſition off, and waſh it well, and put it 
again in the crucible with the ſame quantity as before of 
the ſame powders. When melted, for this ſecond time, 
you may take it off, and caſt it in the moulds you propoſe, 
and had prepared for it, | 


XXXI, To imitate tortoiſeſhelf on copper. 


Raub copper laminas over with oil of nuts, then dry 
them over a ſlow fire, ſupported by their extremities, 
upon ſmall iron bars. 9 0 TILT 

XXXII. To 
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| XXX1I. To perform the ſame on horn. 
Make a cold diſſolution of auripigment in filtered lime 
water; then, lay ſome of this liquor with a bruſh on your 
comb or other horn work. Reiterate this, if yon find it 


has not penetrated enough the firſt time, and turn it, to do 
the ſame the other fide. | 


XXXIII. To ſoften metals; A 
Take ſaltpetre and camphire equal parts. Diſſolve 
them in a lye made with two parts of oak-wood aſhes and 
one of quick lime. Paſs this ſolution through a * 
paper, and vaporiſe it over a ſlow fire in a glaſs veſſel. 


here reſults-a borax, which, thrown in metals while in 
fuſion, ſoftens them perfectly. 


XXXIV. To waſh braſs figures over with ſilver. 

Take one ounce of aquafortis, Diſſolve in it over a 
moderate fire one drachm of goed filvercut ſmall, orgranu-. 
Jared. This ſilver being wholly diſſolved, take the veſſel 
off from the fire, and throw in it as much whitetartar as is 
required to abſolve all the liquor. The rett is a paſte with 
which you may rub over any work made of copper, and 
which will give it the white colour of ſilver. 


XXXV. To operate the tranſinutation of iron into feel. 

Take beech and willow, burn them together. When in 
coals, extinguiſh them, before they are conſumed, with 
water, or rather, wich chamber lye. Pound them well, 
and ſift them through a very fine fieve. Then burn like- 
wiſe ox horns, and prepare them the ſame way. Sift well 
alſo ſoot, vine aſhes, burnt ſhoes aſhes, and pomegra- 
nate ſhell powder, putting aſide and ſeparately each 
drug by itfelf, and mix them afterwards, when uſed, in 
the following proportions. —Coals twelve pounds; horns 
ten; ſhoes, vine, ſoot, and pomegranate, of each equal 
quantity, three pounds, all well mixed together. To 
make one. hundred pounds weight of ſteel, there is required 
one hundred and twenty pounds weight of good, ſoft Spa- 
niſh iron, not ſtreaky; to which if you give the afore- 
| . mentioned 


- 
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mentioned doſe of the ſaid powders, prepared as directed, 
and put to the fire, for the ſpace of forty-eight hours, you 
will get the beſt ſteel Which can be had. 5 


XXXVI. Another receipt for the ſame. 


1. Take one buſhel of beech coals pulveriſed and fifted ; 

alder's coals, thus prepared, one - peck ; vine aſhes and 

ſoot, both well pulveriſed and ſifted, equal parts, half a 

poets Mix well theſe powders, and ſtratify your iron 
ars with them in a crucible well luted ; then give a good 

fire for twenty-four hours, | | | 

VN. B. Obſerve that you muſt take care to uſe new, and 
not floted wood, to make the ſaid aſhes, 15 


2. If you want to have your ſteel white, you muſt 
add to all the above powders one peck of juniper- wood 
aſhes. 

3. If you want it purple, you muſt make a lexiviation of 
vine and ſhoes aſhes, ſoot and garlick, well pounded, equal 
parts ; and a ſufficient quantity of water to make the ſaid 
bullitorium, in which you will ſteep, cold, your iron bars 
before you cement them. ; 

41. You muſt proportionate the quantity of windholes, 
in each kiln, to the quantity of bars, and of crucibles, for 
which you intend to fit it. | 

5. The ftratum ſuper fliratum * to be made an inch, 
or an inch and a half inch thick of powder to each bed. 
The bars ought to be ranged croſs-way one over another; 
and large crucibles are io be preferred to ſmall ones.— 
You mult take care to have them ſo well luted, as not to 
allow the leaſt air to find its way in; for there would re- 
| ſelt an intire miſcarriage of the whole operation; and be- 
ſides, your powder would hence loſe all its virtue,— 
Should you likewiſe let it get air before you make uſe of 
it, it would become quite dead and flat. Therefore, you 
are cautioned to keep it always very cloſely confined, in 
well-ſtopped veſſels, of whatever kind they may be.— 
That which comes off from the crucible, after the opera- 

tion, is not worſe for having been thus in uſe. | It wants 
therefore, noth{ng but an additional ſupply of freſh pow- 
der joined to it, to make up what 1s loſt, or e 
1 g ' y 
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by the frequent handlings of it, in taking it out, and put- 
ting it in the crucibles again. 88 
6. The kiln ought to be wide by the inferior part, and 
o narrowly towards the top, which muſt end in a conical 
orm. By ſuch means, the heat contracted becomes ſtrong, 
and acts with infinitely more power. Neither muſt you 
negle& to have it ſo conſtructed as to be provided with an 
aſh-hole, or a place underneath wherein the aſhes may 
fall; and ſeveral openings to let the wind eſcape. 


*+* An eſtimate of the coſts, and profits, of ſuch an operation 
in France, 


The thouſand weight of iron, in bars, flat on one ide, 
coſts about fixty /ivres, Two thouſand being requilite, 


twenty livres, or, five pounds (ſterling. 
Ten crucibles this will employ ; ten livres. 
Powders for the two thouſand ; forty liures. 


the fire; four livres. 


To prepare the ſteel, after it is out of the crucible, 


and render it marketable ; #wenty liures. 


: All the expence amounts to /wo hundred livres, or eight 


pounds eight, or, ten ſbillings flerling, or thereabout. Iron, 
thus turned into ſteel, whether white or purple, comes on 


computation, to two /o/s, or one penny, a pound; which 
makes one hundred livres per thouſand weight.—-Thus, the 
two thouſand weight, which may be made in the ſame 
kila, every week, comes to tavo hundred livres. I 
If you ſell your ſteel, on the footing of fix /o/s per 
pound, there is clear profit four hundred liures a week 
which, in a year, would make 20, 800 iure. Now you 
may, on this calculation, have as many kilns as you pleaſe; 
and each kiln may have a kilnful every week. 


XXXVII. To rake immediately ruſt from iron. 


Vou muſt rub your iron with a piece of rag ſteeped into 
dil of tartar per deliguium. N c | 


C XXXVIII. 7. 


1 


at a time, for one ſingle operation, makes one hundred and 


For two men to fit up, and watch, in order to keep up- 


1 
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XXXVIII. To obtain good filver from pewter, 


1. Take quick lime made from rock or tranſparent 
pebbles, and one pound of common ſalt, With thoſe two 
ingredients make a ſtrong lye, which you will evaporate 

on the fire to the reduction of one third part of what it 
made before. Next, melt in a crucible two pounds of 
pewter, to which, after fuſion, you will add one pound 
of hematites, The whole being well incorporated and 
melted, throw it in part of your aforeſaid lye; and, 
when quite cold, melt it again, and throw it again into 
new lye, repeating the ſame proceſs for ſeven different 
times, and uſing freſh lye, prepared as above, every time. 

+ 2, The next operation is to take one ounce-of ammo- 
niac ſalt, an equal quantity of borax, eight ſcruples of 
auripigment, reduce them into a very fine and ſubtile 
powder, and being mixed together, incorporate them 
into a paſte with.the whites of two new-laid eggs, and 
put all together with the pewter, ready prepared as be- 
fore mentioned, in a crucible, When all is in fuſio 
continue the fire for one hour ; then take off the crucible. 
There you will fad your ſilver, fit to ſtand the teſt of all 
the aſſfayers. „ PE 4s 


4 1 
* * 2 
N 5 


XXXIX. To /e iron. 
Take half an ounce of tartar; two of common ſalt; 
and two and a half of verdigreaſe. Mix all together, ami 
expoſe it in a poringer to the dew of nine vights run- 
ning. This will turn into water, in which, when red- 
hot, you may kill your iron. . 


XL. To melt iron 2 that it will ſpread under the hammer. 

Take equal quantities of lime, tartar, and alkali ſalt. 
Pour over it a ſufficient quantity of cow-piſs, to make a 
thick pap with it, which you will Tet a drying in the ſun, 
or before the fire. Make an iron. red-hot in the fire; 
then, plunge in that matter. You may afterwards melt 
it as you would ſilver; and then work it in the ſame way 
when cold, . | | 
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XLI. To give iron a temper to cut porphyry, 


Make your iron red hot, and plunge it in diſtilled wa- 
ter from nettles, acanthus, and piloſe/la, (or mouſe-ears) ; 
or in the very juice pounded out from theſe plants, 


XLII. Yo ſoften all forts of metals, 


Take ſublimated mercury, euphorbiam, borax, and 
ammoniac ſalt, of each equal parts pulveriſed. Project 
{ome of that powder over any metal, when in a ſtate of 
— and you will obtain the deſired effect of making 


XLUI. To foften a ſophiftic metal. 


Take black ſoap and common ſalt, of each two ounces ; 
human excrements dried and pulveriſed, four ounces; 
roch alum an equal quantity, and nitre ſalt, half an ounce. 
Incorporate all together in a pan, over the fire, with bul- 
lock's gall; keep ſtirring it till you feel po longer any 
ſaline particle. Then take off the pan from the fire, and 
let the compoſition cool, Of this you may throw ſome 
into the crucible in which your metal is in fuſion. 


XLIV. 4 good temper for arms. 


Take tythimalus, or ſpurge; roots of wild horſe. 
radiſh, bryonis, and purſlain, of each equal quantities, 
Pound all together, Yo that you may get at leaſt one 
pound of juice, Add to this one pound of red haired 
child's water; faltpetre, alkaline, gem and ammoniac 
ſalts, of each one drachm. When you have mixed all 
well together in a glaſs veſſelcloſe topped, bury it in the 
cellar, and let it there lie for twenty days. Then brin 
it up again, and put it in a retort, to which you will 
adapt and Jute well its receiver, and begin to diſtil by a 
gradual fire, Now when you want to get arms of a good 

oY EF temper, 
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temper, you have only to plunge them in this diftilled 


liquor, after having previoufly made them red hot in 
the fire. | 


XLV. Another very bard temper. 


Take nettle juice, bullock's gall, child's water; or 
.Rrong vinegar, and a little ſalt. Incorporate well all this 
together, and plunge any red-hot iron in it. 


XLVI. To melt iron and make it ſoft. 


Take two pounds of auripigment, and four of oil of 
tartar. Make the auripigment ſoak up all the oil of tar- 
tar, and dry it up afterwards over a ſoft fire, Then put 
{mall bits of iron in a crucible; and, when very red, 
throw by liule at a time, about half a pound of that auri- 


pigment prepared as before; and you will find your iron 


ſoft and white. 


XLVII. To avhiten iron like filoer. | 


Melt iron filings in a crucible, along with realgar, or 
red arſenic, Then take one cunce of that matter, and 
one of copper; melt all together, and put it in a coppel. 
It will give you one ounce of good ſilver. 


XLVIII. To render iron brittle, Jo as to pound like glaſs; 


Take the diſtilled water from roch alum, plunge in it 
Seven different times your pieces of iron, or ſteel, beaten 
very thin, and made red hot every time. This operation 
will render them fo brittle, that you may pound them in 
a mortar af;erwards, as you could glaſs, 


XLIX.- Ingredients which ſerve to the melting of iron. 


Iron is to be melted with any of the following ingre- 


dients; viz, pewter, lead, marcaſite, magneſia, auripig- 
ment, 2ntimony, cruwn glaſs ſulphur, ammoniac ſalt, 
cicrine-mirobolans, green, or freſh pomegranate rinds, 


c. Sc. : 
We, Se. L 7 
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3 | L. To melt or calcinate the blade of a ſword without Burt 
'F EEE ing the ſcabbard. | 


You muſt drop into the ſcabbard of the ſword ſome 
arſenic in powder, and ſqueeze over it ſome part of the 
Juice of a lemon. Then replace the ſword into its ſcab- 
bard. In a quarter of an hour afterwards, or little more, - 
you will ſee what a ſurpriſing effect this will have. 


LI. A fpirit which will diſſolve all forts of ſtones, 


Take rye-flour, and make ſmall balls with it, which. 
you will dry; then put them into a retort well luted, 
and place it over a gradual fire, to draw the ſpirits by 
diſtillation, . Any ſtone whatever will diſſolve in it. 


LII. To refine pewter, 


Take fine pewter, and put it into a crucible. - When 
melted, project over it, at different times, ſome nitre, 
till it comes to a perfect calcination. » Repeat this three 
times, pounding the matter into powder, which mix with 
charcoal duſt. Being thus melted, it will reſume its 
former ſabſtance of pewter, with this difference, that it 
will be refined to an infinitely ſuperior degree. 


LIII. To fix mercury. 


Take verdigreaſe in powder, which put in a cru- 
cible. Make a hole in that powder, and place in it a 
knot of mercury previouſly impregnated with white of 
eggs water. Cover this knot over with borax, and add 
again over this ſome more verdigreaſe and pounded 
glaſs, one or. two fingers deep. Lute well the lid of the 


crucible, and give a pretty {mart fire, though gradually, 
and not at once, for the ſpace of two hours. | 


LIV. To extra mercury from lead. 


Take lead and beat it into ſheets,'or laminas, very fine, 
Put theſe in a glaſs veſſel with common ſalts, a double 
quantity of the lead. Cover this well, and bury it under 
ground for nine days at leaſt. + After that time, if you 


C 3 | open 
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open the veſſel again, you will find your lead turned all 
into running mercury, or quickſilver, at the bottom of it. 


LV. The compoſition of caft mirrors and cylinders. 
Take one pound and a half of red copper; eight 
ounces of refined pewter ; one and a half of ſtellated 
mars- regulus, otherwiſe regulus of antimony ; half an 
ounce of biſmuth ; one and a half of nitre, and a diſcre- 
3 quantity (that is to ſay, as much as you pleaſe) 
of ſilver. 


LVI. The compoſition of metallic mirrors, or looking-glaſſes, 
uſed among the ancients, Ks 
1. Take one pound of decapitated, or well purified, 
copper, which melt; then throw over it three pounds 
of refined pewter. As ſoon as they ſhall be both in 
good fuſion, add fix ounces of calcinated red tartar, two 
of arſenic, half an ounce of ſaltpetre, and two drachms 
of alum, Leave all this in fuſion together, for the ſpace 
of three or four hours, that all the ſalts may well eva- 
porate, then caſt this compoſition in the flat ſand mould 
Prepared for it. | | 
2. To give theſe mirrors the requiſite poliſh, proceed 
as follows. Take the coarſeſt part away with the wheel 
over a grinding ſtone, the ſame method as the pewterers 
and braziers do, and then ſmoothen them with water till 
they are ſufficiently poliſhed by attrition. Take the 
mirror from that wheel, and put it on the wooden one 
covered with leather, after having rubbed it well with 
emery, to give it a fine poliſh; then take it again from 
this wheel, and put it on another of the ſame kind, 
covered with leather, after having previouſly rubbed 
your mirror with prepared blood-ſtone, and waſhing it 
afterwards with magiſter of pewter. Take notice to make 
your mirrors obſerve, on both theſe laſt leathered wheels, 
the ſame oblique direction in turning them, and continue 
ſo long till the mirror has acquired a ſufficient fineneſs 
and brightneſs, | | | f 5 
Convex and ardent mirrors are rubbed and poliſhed in 


the ſame manner. 


LVII. To make convex and ardent mirrors: 


1. Take one pound of copper in laminas. Cut them in 
| Ms {mall 
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fmall pieces to get them into a crucible, and impregnate 
them with oil of tartar. Then take a quarter of a pound 
of white arſenic in powder, ſtratify your laminas, putting 
bed upon bed till the crucible is fall. Cover this crucible 
with a lid of the ſame earth; lute it well, and-ſet it to dry. 
When done, plunge it to the lid in the ſand,” and give it 
a gradual fire, till itis firong enough to evaporate the oil. 
During that time the oil prepares the copper, in detain- 
ing the arſenic, and making ir paſs inte it with the ſame 
facility as oil paſſes throngh leather. You may, if you 
. Chooſe, place your crucible in the furnace on the bare 
fire; but then you muſt manage the fire gradually, till 
the oil is quite evaporated. This being done, let the 
crucible: cool, and break it; you will find your copper 
variegated with ſeveral colours, and it would be ſtill more 
fo, if, inſtead of arſenic, you had uſed auripigment. 

2. Take of this copper one part, and two of braſs. 
Melt firſt the braſs on a blaſting fire; then throw in your 
prepared copper. When they ſhall have been in good 

uſion, throw this metal into a pan full of jokewarm _ 
water, over Which place a birch-room, to force your 

metal to granulate in falling through its twigs into the 
water. By ſuch precaution, your metal will be ſo hard 
as to reſiſt the file; will not be brittle; and acquire the 
fame qualities as ſteel, inſtead of which you may employ 
it; for various ſorts of werks. | | 

3- Now take of this hardened metal three parts; of 
the beft Cornwall pewter, and perfectly free from lead, 
one part: Melt firſt the metal, as we ſaid before,. on a 
blaſting fire, then put your pewter to it; and, when both 
are well melted together, throw this compoſition in the 
convex mould; to' make the convex mirrors. This com- 
poſition is the beſt which can be employed for the ma- 
nufacturing of theſe ſorts of mirrors. It is white, hard, 
never brittle, and ſuſceptible of receiving the higheſt and 
moſt finiſhed poliſh, - 


LVIII. To give tools ſuch a temper as will enable them to 
| rn ſaw marble. - 63 


Make the tool red hot in the fire; and, when red. 
cherry colour, take it off from the fire, rub it with a 
: C4... piece 
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piece of candle, and ſteep it immediately in good flrong 
vinegar, in which you ſhall kaye diluted ſome ſoot, 


LIX. To ſoften iron, and harden it afterwards more than it 
was before. 

1. Make a little chink lengthways in an iron bar, in 
which pour melted lead. Then make it evaporate by a 
ſtrong fire, as that for copelling. . Renew this operation 
four or five times, and the bar will become very ſoft. 
You harden it afterwards in ſteeping it, when red hot, 
in mere forge water, and it will be of ſo good a temper, 
as to be fit for lancets, razors, and knives, with which you 
will be able to cut other iron, without its ſplitting or 
| denting. 8 
E 2. It has been found, by experience, that an armonr 
| - can never be good proof againſt fi: e arms, if it has not 

firſt been ſoftened with oils, goms, wax, and other ince- 
rative things, and afterwards hardened, by ſtee ping them 
ſeveral times over in binding waters, IO 


ſ 


LX. Te tran/mutation of iron into damaſk-Retl. | 


You muſt firſt purge it of its uſual brittleneſs; and, 
after having reduced it into filings, make it red hot in a 
crucible ; ſteep it ſeveral times in oil of olives, in which | 
you ſhall have before thrown ſeveral times melted lead, 

Take care to cover the veſſel in which the oil is con- 
tained, every time you throw your ſteel into it, for fear 
the oil ſhould catch fire. | N | 


LXI. To guard iron againſt ruſting. 
Warm your iron till you can no more touch it without 
burning yourſelf, Then rub it with new and clean white 
wax. Put it again to the fire, till it has ſoaked in the 
wax. When done, rub it over with a piece of ſerge, and 
this iron will never ruſt. 25 ; 


 LXII. To cut pebbles with eaſe, f 
| Boil it a good while in ſome mutton ſuet ; and, then, 
you will cut it very eaſily. 
| LXIII. Te 
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LXIII. To whiten copper. 


Take auripigment and egg ſhells calcinated, equal 
quantities. Put all together in a pot covered with ano- 
cher, having a little hole on the top. Give it firſt the 
= wheel-fire for three hours. Increaſe the fire, and what 
ſhall have been ſablimed, remix with the feces again. 
Sublime anew, and mix again the cet and the flowers 
together. Then, for the third time, there will be no 
more ſublimation; only the flowers will ſwim over the 
faces. Now take arſenic of one ſingle ſublimation, and 
crude tartar, of each equal parts, well mixed together, 
and ftratify with this mixed powder ſome very thin cop- 
per laminas. Then puſh the fire with violence, to the 
degree of fuſion, and granulate it in water, which you 
are to put in great agitation for a good while, before you 
throw the matter into it, in order to prevent thereb 
your matter from ſparkling, when you throw it. In rei- 
terating this operation on the ſame metal, you will render 
your copper as beautiful as ſilver. | | 
LXIV. A projection on copper, 
1. Take fine pewter two ounces, which you will melt 
in a crucible. When melted, throw in it by little at a 
time the ſame weight of flour of brimſtone. Stir every 
time with a rod, till you ſee both your pewter and ſul. 
phur well calcinated. "Then take the crucible out of the 
fire, and throw in half an ounce of crude mercury. Let 
it cool, and pulveriſe this. 5 5 
2. Now melt four ounces of molten copper. When in 
good fuſion, project on it, by degrees, one ounce of the 
above powder, ſtirring carefully, while you do it, with a 
ſtick. Leave it thus in fuſion for a little while, and then 
you may uſe it for making all ſorts of plates. It is ſo 
beautiful, that, if you teſt it on the coppel with lead, it 
will ſtand it perfectly. EXAM — 


4 8 * gh 


LXV. The preparations of emery. RY 
= 7- Caicine eaſtern, or Spaniſh emery, three or four 
times in the fire; then let it cool. Pound it and make 
rata /ufer ſtrata of it, with double the quantity of ſul- 

pÞur-vivum in powder, Leave this crucible in the furnace 
5 with 
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with a ſtrong fire during three or four hours. Repeat 
this proceſs four different times over, then reduce your 
emery into an impalpable powder. Put it next into a 
matraſs, pour over it regal water, that it ſwim over by 
three fingers deep. Put this in digeſtion for eight hours. 

Pour off by inclination your regal water, impregnated 
with the dye. Put new water on your matter, and ſet it 
on digeſting again for eight other hours, as the former. 
'Then take your thus tinged waters, which you will mix 
and put in a retort. Diſtil moſt part of it, till you ſee 
what remains in the retort is yellow. This is the true 
oil of emery, in which you will put the bigneſs of a fil- 
bert of camphire. 

2. Exſulphurate in a crucible, on a good fire, and 
during two hours, what quantity you pleaſe of arſenic, 
Then take two ounces of the aforeſaid oil of emery, one 
of your exſulphurated arſenic, an equal quantity of falt 
of tartar drawn with diſtilled vinegar, two of ſublimate, 
and two of filver; which you will have diffolved in an 
aguafortis made with nitre and vitriol. Put all together 
in a matraſs, ſo large that the compoſition ſhould occupy 
no more than a third part of it, and of which you ſhall 
have cut the neck off, to obtain a more eaſy evaporation 
of the compounds from it. Put this matraſs in the ſand 
as high as the matter, and give it a moderate fire for two 
hours, then a ſtrong one for ſix; let the fire go out of 
itſelf. Then you will find your matter in a ſtone in the 
matraſs. Take it out, and pound it into powder, projected 
upon another ounce of ſalt in fuſion ; if you keep it a 
little while in that ſtate, and throw it afterwards into oil 
of olives, will increaſe your gold by a third of its prima 
quantity, and rather more: And you may thus increaſe 

it again and again, by repeating the ſame operation. 


LXVI. 4 fa#itious amiant; or way to make an incoms 
* buſlible cloth. ' 1 
Take rotten oak wood, which you will calcine into 

aſhes, and mix with an equal quantity of pearl aſhes. 

Boil all together in ten times its weight of water, 

| When this has boiled one hour, add as much water to 

it as there may have been evaporated, and boil now * 
5 | | t 
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ſtick of alumen N during one hour, 
Take off the veſſel from the fire, and carry it into the 
cellar. In a month's time you will find your alum as 
ſoft as flax. Spin it, and get it weaved into a cloth, 
The fire will never have any power over it. On the con- 
trary, the beſt way to waſh it is to throw it on red-hot 
coals ; and after 7 there let it burn throughout, take 
it off, and you will find it perfectly clean. 


LXVII. To render tartar fuſible and penetrating.” 


1, Stratify cakes of white tartar with vine branches; 
When done, ſet them on fire by the top, and when ar- 
rived at the bottom, your tartar will be calcined. 
2. Diſſolve this calcined tartar in aguavitæ, then paſs | 
it through the filtering paper, and next evaporate the 
brandy. What ſhall remain is the ſalt of tartar, which 
ou muſt find to be as white as ſnow. Pour over it the 
eſt French ſpirit of wine, ſo that it ſhould exceed over 
the ſalt the thickneſs of an inch. Set it on fire. As 
ſoon as your ſpirit of wine ſhall be all conſumed, your . 
ſalt of tartar will be fuſible and penetrating. 
3- Now ſhould you make any iron red-hot, and project 
on it a little of that ſalt, it will penetrate it through and 
through, and leave after it a veſtige as white as ſilver, in 
the place where it touched. 825 
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LXVIII. To extra# mercury from any metal. 


1. Diſſolve lead, antimony, or any other metal, in good 
common a5 NT When that water ſhall have diſ- 
/ ſolved as much of it as it can, pour it out by inclination, 
| and on what ſhall not be quite diſſolved, but corroded 
only in a white powder, pour ſome hot water. Shake 
then the matraſs in which the metal is, and you will 
find that the water will finiſh to diſſolve what the agza- 
Fortis could not. Next paſs it through a filtering paper; 
and what will not paſs, diſſolve in freſh aguafortis. 
) Continue thus the ſame diſſoluting - proceſs, till you 
„ have obtained a perfect diſſolution of all the powder, 
. aud you bave made it paſs through the filtering paper. 
0 Now take all your ſeveral diſſolutions, make a precipi- 
n tation of that diſſolution 8 the bottom of the veſſel, in 
| 6 | 


form 
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form of white curds, by means of a water impregnated 
with ſalt. Edulcorate this twice, with cold common 
water, and once with ſome a little warm, then dry it. 

2, Take one ounce of that diſſolution, thus edulco- 
rated and exſiccated into powder; half an ounce of am- 
moniac ſalt ſablimed over common ſalt, Grind all toge- 
ther on a marble ſtone with a mullar, that it may be well 
Incorporated, as the painters do their colours; and, to 
ſucceed better in that incorporation, impregnate it with 
_ diſtilled vinegar. Now put all this into a pan, and pour 
cold water over it, ſo that it ſhould ſwim over the matter, 
ſtir it well twice a day with a ſtick, for three weeks. 
Then take quick lime, which you will ſlack with the 
ſwimming liquor which covers your matter; and with 
equal quantities of the powder which lies under it, and 
the ſlacked lime, make ſmall bullets, which put into a 
retort well luted, and puſh it on with a great fire. You 
will ſoon ſee the mercury going into the receiver, which 
you muſt have had the precaution of filling with water, 
and under which, at the bottom, you will find it. 

3. The ſame proceſs carefully attended tq, may procure 
vou mercury from all the metals and minerals without 
exception. 3 | 


LXIX. To He in geld filvir medals, or laminat, through 
. and through. / 

1. This curious operation is performed by mcans of. 
the admirable ſalt of Glauber, which is made with nitre 
and vitriol oil, in the following manner. — Take what 
quantity you pleaſe of nitre ſalt, pour over it a ſufficient 
quantity of oil of vitriol, to ſwim over. When the 
ebullitions ariſing from that mixture ſhall be ended, diſtil 
to dryneſs; there remains a white ſalt, known under the 
name of ſalt of Glaube. . 
2. Diſſolve in What quantity of warm water you think 
proper, or be in need of, a ſufficient quantity of that 
{alt as may ſaturate it, which you know, when you ſee 
the water can diſſolve no more of it. In this diſſolution 
put a drachm of calx, or magiſter of gold, Then put in 
- digeſtion in it filver laminas, cut ſmall and thin, for 
twenty-four hours, over a very gentle fire, At the —__ of 

| Tet that 
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that term you will find them thoroughly dyed gold co. 
lour, inſide and outſide, | | 


LXX. To make a perpetual motion. 


Take aguafortis, in which throw ſome ſteel- filings, 
well dried. Leave this mixture to lay for fix or eight 
hours. Then pour out the aguafortis in another bottle, 
in which you will throw a ſmall loadſtone of good quality, 
and ſtop it well that no air get in. You will obſerve a 
perpetual motion. | 


LXXI. 4 fecret fire. 


| Have a barrel open by one end, and pierced with a 
dozen of holes on the other. Put in it three or four 
buſhels of oat-ſtraw, cut very fine, as that which is given 
to horſes. Get next half a buſhel of barley, which have 
ſoaked for three days in lime water, and drained in 
a ſheercloth of all the water which can run out of it. 
Place this wet barley in a lump over the oat ſtraw, then 
cover it with other ſimilar cut ſtraw, and let it reft,. 
when you thruſt your hand in it, you feel it warm, 
This heat you may keep up, by throwing, with a gar- 
dener's watering-pot, about half a pint of water every 
other day. 6 be 


LXXII. As oil, one ounce of which will laſt longer than one 
1 pound of any other. « 
Take freſh butter, quick lime, crude tartar, and com- 
mon ſalt, of each equal parts, pound and mix together. 
Saturate it with good brandy, and diſtil it in a retort, 


over a graduated fire, after having adapted the receiver, 
and luted well the joints. SS 5 


LXXIII. To make a coppel with aſhes. 


Take equal parts of the aſhes reſulting from vine 
branches, mutton bones, and harts horns, burnt and cal- 
cined. Moiſten them with a little common water, then 
- Preſs them very hard in a mould called coppe/. Then take 
aſhes from the jaws and teeth of a jack, put over the moe 

2 es 
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aſhes to the thickneſs of a crown piece, pounding well 
theſe alſo over the others, as hard as you can, Theſe laſt 
aſhes ſerve to ſet off clean the grain of the metals you are 
teſting on them. The harts horn aſhes ſerve to bind, or 
unite, thoſe of vine branches and mutton bones together, 
and to draw down at the ſame time the lead, You muſt 
uſe eight times as much lead as the compoſition you want 
to teſt by the coppe/ weighs. 


LXXIV. To ſolder iron, or any other metal, without fire. 
1. Take one ounce of ammoniac, and one of common 
ſalts; an equal quantity of calcined tartar, and as much 
of bell-metal, with three ounces of antimony. Pound all 
together and ſift it. Put this into a piece of linen, and 
incloſe it well all round with fuller's earth, about one 
inch thick, Let it dry, then put it between two crucibles, 
over a ſlow fire, to get heat by degrees. Puſh on the fire 
till the lump contained in the crucibles becomes quite red 
hot, and melt all together. Then let the veſſels, and the 
whole, cool gradually, and pound it into powder. 
2. When you want to ſolder any thing, put the two 
pieces you want to join on a table, approaching their ex- 
tremities as near as you can one to another. Make a cruſt 
of fuller's earth ſo, that holding to each piece, and paſſing 
under the joint, it ſhould be open over it on the top. 
Then throw ſome of your powder between and over the 
joint. Have again ſome borax, which put into hot wine 
till this is conſumed, and with a feather rub your powder 
at the place of the joint; you will ſee it immediately 
boiling. As ſoon as the boiling ;ſtops, the conſolidation 
is made. If there be any roughneſs, you muſt ſmoothen 
it, by rubbing with a grinding ſtone, for the file will have 
no power over it. 2 


LXXV. To folder with fre. 

Make a paſte with pulveriſed chalk and gum water, 
which put around the two broken pieces placed on a table, 
and prepared as before-mentioned in the preceding receipt. 
The only difference is, that you are to rub over the two 
united extremities with melted ſoap; and, after having 
thrown ſome of the aboye powder at the place of the * 

3 0 
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hold a kindled piece of charcoal over it. This will im- 
mediately ſet the matter in fuſion, which is no ſooner done 
but you may take off the paſte, and you will find it con- 
ſolidated. 


LXXVI. To make borax, 


Take two ounces of roch-alum, dilute it, and mix it 
with two ounces of alkaline ſalt, which is uſed in making 
of plaſs. Put all into a pewter pot, and ſet it a-doing, 
for the ſpace of half an hour, oyer a gentle fire; then take 
it out of the water. Take next two ounces of gem ſalt in 

wder, as much of alkaline ſalt, twe pounds of virgin 
33 and one of cow milk. Mix well all together, and 
ſet it in the ſun for three days. Then the borax is done. 


LXXVII. To render iron as white and beautiful as filver. 


Take ammoniac ſalt in powder, and mix it with an 
equal quantity of quick lime. Put them all together into 
cold water, and mix well. When done, any iron piece, 
which you ſhall have made red hot, will, if you ſteep it in 
that prepared water, become as white as ſilver, 


LXXVIII. To calcine pewter, and render it as white and 
hard as filver. 


Melt well your pewter in a crucible, ſo that it may be 
very fine and clear. Pour it afterwards into a very ſtrong 
vinegar, then into mercurial water. Repeat that opera- 
tion as many times as you pleaſe, you will each time give 
it an additional degree of hardneſs and whiteneſs, draw- 
ing near to ſilver ; ſo much, that it will at laſt be very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh it from filver itſelf. : 


LXXIX. Another to the ſame purpaſe. 


Make a good lye with vine branch aſhes and vinegar. 
Throw ia your pewter when in fuſion, Repeat this, ſe- 
ven different times, Have next ſome new goat's 
milk, in which you ſhall have added ſome white arſenic 
in powder. Melt your pewter again; then throw itin 
this preparation. Repeat twelve times the ſame, and the 
pewter will become as hard and as white as filver. 


HD LXXX. To 
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LXXX. To whiten braſs. 


1. Take roſin and ſaltpetre, equal quantities. Pound 
all in a mortar, and reduce it into an impalpable powder. 
Put this into an carthen pan made red hot, and thus burn 
the matter. As ſoon as done, you muſt waſh and dry it, 
then grind it again as before, with the addition of an 
equal quantity of auripigment. Then put all this into 
a crucible, cover it with another well luted, and having a 
little hole in the top, which you will ſtop by laying only 
a medal on it. When calcined, take what you will find 
clear in the bottom, not what will have ſublimed on the 
top. Make a very fine powder of this matter; and, with 
one ſingle ounce of that powder, you will be able to whiten 
two pounds of brafs, in proceeding about it as follows. 

2, Melt firſt your braſs as uſual; and, when in good 
fuſion, caſt it into very good vinegar; an operation which 
you muſt repeat three times. Then, when you melt it 
for the fourth time, you are to project on it, as we ſaid 
before, one ounce only (if you have two pounds of braſs) 
of the ſaid powder, which will render your braſs as white 
as ſilver, N. B. To melt the braſs with more facility, 
throw in the crucible a certain diſcretionable quantity of 
mice-dung. # | f 

LXXXI. Another method. | 

Braſs, copper, iron or ſteel, may alſo be eaſily whitened 
by means of the butter from Cornwall tin, or pewter, 
prepared with ſublimate, proceeding as follows. _ _ 

Take Cornwall pewter, about one pound; add to it 
half that quantity of ſablimate. Set it on a ſtrong fire, 
and ſublime. Throw away the firſt water. The ſecond 
is good, which you know by its white colour. Now, if 
you make a piece of copper, braſs, ſte-], or iron, it does 
not ſignify which, red hot, and ſteep it in that water, it 
will become as white as ſilver. 


E LXXXII. To ertra gold from ſilver. _ 
1. Melt whatever quantity you pleaſe of lead, in a 
crucible, over a fire of clear and bright live-coals. Have 
at the ſame time in fuſion an equal quantity of —_ 
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W Then take your firſt crucible, in which the lead is melted, 
off from the fiie; and, before the lead ſhall congeal, 
WS throw in the ſame quantity in weight of quickfilver, 
= Stir and mix well this with a ſtick. When this is done, 
pour your ſulphur, from the other crucible, over the mix- 
ture of lead and quickfilver you have juſt made, and which 
coagulates, continually ſtirting carefully the matter with 
a ſpatula, for fear the ſulphur ſhould blaze and be con- 
ſumed, before it is all poured in, When the whole is 
come quite cold, grind it on a marble table with a mul- 
lar. Then put all again into a crucible over the fire, and 
leave it in fuſion till all the ſulphur is burnt out, and the 
matter be fluid enough to be caſt in an ingot. This will 
look like the regulus of melted antimony, It will have 
even its brittleneſs. | Me 

2. Reduce thi: compoſition into powder, and, with 
an equal quantity in weight of it and of filver laminas, 
make /trata ſuper flrata of them, alternately, in a crucis 
ble, beginning and ending always with the powder. Then, 
over the laſt bed, put about half an inch thick of Vene- 
tian glaſs, or cryſtal, reduced into an impalpable powder. 

Obſerve however that the crucible ſhould not be filled ſo 
near the brim as to let the glaſs boil over. Make a fire 
ſtrong enough to melt both the matters and the plaſs, and 
ſet them thus in fuſion all together for an hour at leaſt. 
Then take off, and let cool, your regulus; in breakin 

your crucible, make a coppel, or teſt, in which you wil 

ut lead in fuſion, till it is as fluid as it can be. Throw 

in your regulus to purify it by that teſt, in the ſame man- 

ner as ſilverſmiths do.— When your ſilver ſhall bg 

fallen to the bottom very pure, put it in laminas, or gra- 

nulate it; then put it to diſſolve in aguafortis, You will 

ſee ſome ſmall particles of fine gold precipitating from it, 

in the form of black powder. Waſh theſe in warm wa- 

ter; then put them in fuſion, in a crucible, and you will 

bave true pieces of good gold, fit for any of the chymical 
= phylics, and capable to ſtand any teſt. 


CHAP, 


e HA P. III. 


Szertts for the Compoſition of 
V ARNISHEsS, Sc. 


I. A gold varniſp. 


AKE #karabe, or amber, eight ounces, and two of 
gum-lac. Melt firſt the karabe, in a varniſhed 
earthen pot, or in the retort of an alembic, over a very 
ſtrong fire. When this is melted, throw in the gum-lac, 
and let this melt in the ſame manner. Then take ſome 
of the fire off, and let it cool; obſerving with a ſtick, . 
whether the matter has got all its fluidity. Mix in it ſix 
or eight ounces of turpentine oil. Keep ſtirring, in or- 
der to incorporate well this oil with the reſt. Add alſo 
a ſpoonful of lintſeed oil, prepared with hepatica-aloes,- 
which, in order to reduce to the thickneſs of a ſyrup, 
mix with a ſufficient quantity of oil of turpentine, tinged 
with rocou. Ne : 5 


II. How to prepare 1he lint/eed oil with the hepatica - aloe, 
5 8 For ibe about purpeſe. 


Prepare the lintſeed oil with hepatica - aloes, by mixing 
four ounces of this in powder, with one pound of the ſaid 

oil, over the fire, till it has acquired the confiſtence of a 
very thick ſyrup, and you ſee your oil beginning to ſcum, 
and to ſwell much. Then paſs it through a piece of 
linen, let it cool, and bottle it, to keep for the above - 
mentioned uſe. | | | 


III. To draw the tinfure of rocou uſed in the compoſition 
8 of the above varniſh. 


In order to draw the tincture of rcon, put four mn 
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of it in oil of turpentine, Set this over a gentle fire, in 


W the retort of an alembic; and, as ſoon as the oil begins 


to boil, take it off from the fire; ſtir well with a ſtick, 
and filter it tbrough a paper, to uſe it as directed before. 


IV. A varniſb for iceing. 
Concoct ſome turpentine with water, and white wine, 
or brandy. When concocted, diſſolve it in wine and oil 
of turpentine, 


V. An excellent varniſh. . 


Take what quantity you pleaſe of verdigreaſe, grind 
it with vinegar, put in a piece of dough, as you would an 
apple to make a dumpling. Bake it in an oven as bread; 
then cut open your dumpling, and get the verdigreaſe 
out of it, Mix it with wine, and uſe it. Lay over ita 
coat of four ounces of gum arabic; then polith as uſual. 
You will find it will anſwer your expectation, and be a 
very fine varniſh, | | 


VI. For colouring and preſerving gates, poles, barns, &c. 
Melt twelve ounces of roſin into an iron pot, or kettle ; 
add three gallons of train oil, and three or four rolls of 
brimſtone. When the roſin and brimſtone are inelted and 
become thin, add as much Spaniſh brown, or red or yel- 
low oker (or any other colour you want, ground fine, as 
uſual with oil) as will give the whole as deep a ſhade as 
you like. Then lay it on a bruſh as hot and as thin as 
you can, Some days after the firſt coat is dried, give it 
a ſecond, It is well atteſted, that this will preſerve plank 
for ages. | | 


VII. Ared warnife. 


1. Take three ounces of gum-lac; half. an ounce of 
= ſandarak; as much of maſtich in drop, and a pint of 
= French ſpirit of wine, Put all in a matraſs, which you 
WW muſt take care to lute well with potter's clay, and ſtop 
with paper, Have a large iron ketile, two parts of which 
ſhall be filled with ſand, Place the kettle over the coals, 
and lay the matraſs on the ſand. Get the W 
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bcil in that ſituaticn for three ha urs. Strain it through a 
ſheercloth ; bottle and {'op it well, and keep it for uſe, 
2. To make this varnith red, you put one ounce of ver- 
milion to fix of the ſaid varniſh, But to dilute the ver- 
milion, you mult begin by pouring, firit, ſome oil cf aſ- 
pic over it, and then the fix ounces of varniſh, which will 
take near a quarter of an hour to' mix well together, 

3. Obferve that the wood on which you waat to lay it, 
has been firſt well poliſhed. Rub it again beſides with a 
pounce ſtone and vinegar, that all the pores may be well 
filled, and ſhould appear no more. Then lay with a 
bruſh, firſt a coat of fimple varniſh, without vermilion. 
Let this dry; put on next your ſecond coat, of that which 
is prepared witn the vermilion; then a third and a fourth, 
according as you want it of a more or leſs deep red. 


VIII. 4 black varniſh. 


1. Take gum-lac, four ounces; ſandarak and black 
roſin, equal quantities, une ounce of each. Pulveriſe all 
ſeparately, and keep them diſtin, to proceed afterwards 
in their mixture according to the following directions. 

Diſſolve the roſin over the fire in a ſufficient quantity of 
' ſpirit of wine; then add the ſandarak to it. As ſoon as 
this 1s alſo diſſolved, add the powder of gum-lac, and 
ſtir well till all is melted together. Strain it, while warm, 
through a cloth. If any thing remain in the linen after- 
wards, add ſome more ſpirit of wine, to diſſolve it as be- 
fore; and Crain it again. 8 5 
2. The black colour is given to it by means of zo 
i drachms only of ivory black to every two ounces. 
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IX. To make ivory-black for the above purpoſe, 


Burn any quantity. of ivory you pleaſe, in the fire, till it 

is black. Put it into powder on a tone of porphyry. Add 
ſome water to it, and m:ke a paſte, which you let dry. 
Then grind it again, as before, with ſpirit of wine. 


X. A varniſh for floors. 


Put a little petroly or rock-oil with varniſh. and turpen- 
tine, and ſtir well, Lay it on your floors with — 
— 1 : air 


— . — 9 ⏑⏑ —  — 
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this boiling. 
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5 hair broom, after having mixed in it the colour you want 
WF them to be. 


XI. A warniſh from Flanders. 


Take zthereal oil of turpentine, and Venice turpentine, 
equal parts. Mix them over a moderate fire, and uſe 


XII. A varniſb to lay on canvaſs ſaſhes. 


Take fine and clear turpentine, four ounces; oil of nuts, 
two. Melt all together over a fire; and when it begins 
to boil, ſcum it, and uſe it hot with a bruſh, | 


XIII. 4 varniſh of ſhell lac, for pickurei. 


1. Take ſpirit of wine, one pound; pickled ſhell-lae, 
five ounces; ſandarak, two and a half; white karabe and 
maſtick, equal parts, two drachms of each. Hg 

2. Firſt boil and ſkim the ſhell-lac and ſandarak toge- 


ther, to have them the whiter. Then add the maſtick and 


karabe to that, and put all in a matraſs over a ſand fire, to 


4M digeſt and concoct together by a gentle heat. 


XIV, Another varniſh for pictures. 55 1 


Take four ounces of gum arabic, the cleareſt and white 
you can find. Put it to infuſe in a pound of water, over 
ember aſhes, for one night. Strain it in the morning 


& through a cloth, after having added to it the bulk of a nut 
of Narbonne-honey, and half that quantity of ſugar candy. 
l, is not to be uſed with a bruſh, 


XV. Another forts Ee 
Take aquavite, ſugar-candy, and whites of eggs, a 


F reaſonable quantity of each. Beat all well together to a 
froth. Underneath is a liquor; that is your varniſh, 


WY ou may lay it with a ſoft bruſh on any ſort of picture. 


VXVI. The Chineſe warniſs. 
1. Take pulveriſed and fifted ſealing wax, two ounces. 


Put it in a matraſs, with four ounces of n 
, — ire 
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Give a gentle fire, that all may melt. If the wax be red, 
you need add nothing but the oil. If black, ſome lamp- 
black is requiſite to be added ftill. And, with this firſt 
compoſition, you lay on the firſt coat. A 

2. Next to this have aloes and karabe, of each two 
ounces. Diſſolve this in a varniſhed pipkin, along with 
twelve ounces of lintſeed oil, till all is well incorporated. 
'There will fall a ground to the bottom, over which will 
ſwim a very fine and tranſparent liquor. Of this you are 
to make your ſecond coat of varniſh, laying it over the 
other after it is dry. 


XVII. To imitate jaſper, or variegated black marble. 
Take /ulphur-wivum, quick lime, aguafortis, and the 
green rind of walnuts, one ounce of each. Dilute all to- 
ether; then lay it with a bruſh on what you want to be 
aſpered, whether a column, a table, or any thing elſe, 
This done, * your table or column, &c. thus blackened, 
in a*dunghill, for the ſpace of twelve days, and then take 
it out again, You will find it well veined and variegated. 
To give it a fine gloſs, rub it with a varniſh compoſed as 
preſcribed hereafter. See Art. xix. 


XVIII. Another away, | 


Make a large ball, with the drugs preſcribed in the 
above receipt, to compoſe your black. Lay it for a week 
in a dunghill. When by that means it is well variegated, 
rub your intended piece of furniture with it. 


XIX. An excellent varniſb to give a fone gloſs to jaſper, or 
va riegated black marble, 6 
Take oil of ſpikenard, three ounces; ſandarak, well 
picked and clean, two. Have a new earthen pot well 
glazed. Set it before the fire a 2 without any 


thing in it. When hot, throw in it one half of the ſan- 
darak, and one half of the oil. Stir well, leſt it ſhould 1 
burn, or ſtick to the pot. When it is nearly melted, 
throw in the remainder of the oil and ſandarak, When 
all is well diflolved and mixed, add a piece of camphire, 
to take away the bad ſmell of this compoſition, and let it 
| | = diſſolve ; 
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I Jiffolve; then bottle and ſtop it for uſe. It requires to be 
Wſcd hot. | 


XX. A warniſh which dries in two hours time. 


= Melt four ounces of yellow amber, in a new earthen 
an, over kindled coals. Take care, in that operation, 
nat the fire ſhould but juſt reach, and touch, the bottom 

df the pan, and none ſhould riſe along the ſides. Never 
Neeaſe to ſtir, from the moment it is melted, with a deal 
ick, and add directly one ounce of ſealing-wax. As ſoon 
gs this is alſo melted, add half an ounce of lintſeed oil, 
Wpreviouſly thickened with a little gold litharge; then take 
t of from the fire, and ſtir it as before. When the matter 
begins to be a little cold, then is the time of adding what 
quantity of turpentine oil you find neceſſary. 


XXI. A varniſb for copperplate prints; 


Prepare water with ſome iſfinglaſs. Lay, with a very 
ft bruſh, a coat of this on the print. Next to this, lay - 
another of the following varniſh—True French ſpirit of 


ine, half-a-pound.; gum-elemi, two drachms; and ſan- 
arak, three. DJ | 


XXII. Ai admirable warniſþ. 


= Take white maſtick and lintſced oil, what quantity you 
leaſe; a little turpentine, pounded glaſs, burnt verdi- 
greaſe, and pounded amber. Boil and melt all together 


Naa new earthen pot. When done, you will find it to be 
Wn admirable varniſh. | e 


9 5 XXIII. A varniſh fit to lay on all forts of colours; 

= Take one ounce of white amber; half an ounce of ſpirit 
f turpentine; four ounces of reQified ſpirit of wine (the 
rue French ſort) ; one drachm of maſtick, and as much ef 
niper gum. Put all together to infuſe for eight days. 
= vaporate two parts of it over a gentle fire. hat re- 


Naias is a varniſh fit for laying on all ſorts of colours, and 
hich will hurt, ſpoil, or damage none. 


Ie 
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XXIV. 4 varniſh known under the appellation 4 
| Beaume-blanc, or ewhite cg e 


Take ſpirit of wine, four ounces; gum-lac, half an 
ounce; ſandarak, two drachms; maſtick, one. Pulveriſe 
the ingredients, and put them, with the ſpirit of wine, 
in a ſquare bottle, large enough to be but half full after 
the whole is in it. Diſſolve this over a ſlow fire, and take 
care the bottle be well ſtopped. | 


XXV. A warniſh to be uſed on plaifter, and any fort of 

| 7 materials. 

To the varniſn of copal and ſpirit of wine, only add 
ſome calcined talk. 


XXVI. An excellent warniſh, in which may be put, and 
diluted, whatever colour you like.—Tt ſuits, equally well; 
 goldſmiths and limners, : 


Take aſpic and turpentine oils, of each one ounce; 
clean picked ſandarak pulveriſed, four drachms; gum 
copal, two, The whole being well pulveriſed, put it 
along with your oils in a matraſs, with the addition of 
half a pound of ſpirit of wine; and ſet it in a balneo mariæ. 
When the matter is diflolved, ſtrain and keep it for uſe, in 
a glaſs bottle well topped, e 


XXVII. A Chineſe varniſh ſuitable to all the forts of colours, 


1. Take one ounce of white amber; one quarter of an 
ounce of ſandarak; as much of gum copal. Pound theſe 
together, and put them in a matraſs perfectly dry. To 
every ounce pounded and mixed thus together, put three 
ounces of ſpirit of wine. Stop well the matraſs with a 
rag, ſome paſte made with flour, and then another rag, 
well tied over. Boil the varniſh thus, over ember aſhes, 
till the whole is diſſolved : apply it as follows, 

2. The piece intended for varniſhing being previouſly 
well poliſhed, you lay on it the propoſed colour or colours, 
diluted in agua vitæ, with ſome ifinglaſs. When theſe 
are dry, paſs on them two er three coats, according to 
diſcretion ; allowing proper time between each coat — 

. : varni 


1 
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W vorniſh to dry; and when dry, poliſh it with olive oil 
W and tripoly, then rub the oil with a rag. 

Vote. If you intend this varniſh for miniature pictures 
ou are to make an addition of equal parts of gum copal 
Wand white amber. 


XXVIII. Chine/e varniſh, particularly calculated for 
| miniature painting. LT 
Take one ounce of white 4arabe, or amber; and one 
W drachm of camphire, reduced into a ſubtile powder, and 
put in a matraſs, with five ounces of ſpirit of wine. Set 
it in the ſun to infuſe, during the hotteſt days, ſtir it two 
or three times a-day, After a fortnight's infuſing thus, 
put the matraſs, for one hour, over hot aſhes; then paſs 
all through a cloth, and keep it in a bottle well corked. 


XXIX. How to make a red, with varniſh, of a much higher 
8 hue than coral itſelf. e 
Take Spaniſh vermilion, grind it on a marble with 

= brandy, and add to it the fixth or eighth part of lac. 

When done, mix this compoſition with as much varni 

as you may find it requiſite to apply. * 


XXX, To make it gridelin colour. 


Dilute with your varniſh ſome blue verditure, lake, and 
whitening. 


XXXI. To make it green. 


Subſtitute for the above ingredients German green 
erditure, pewter in grain, and white lead. | 


XXXII. Another way for the ſame. 


W Grind, with water, on a marble ſtone, the fineſt orpine 
oo can find, and a little indigo. Let it dry, then pound 
Wand mix it with varniſh, es 9 


XXXIIIL. To make it yellow. 


| Take ſome Naples yellow, and mix it well with your 
varniſh; then uſe it. 


J 
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XXXIV. To make it blue. 


Take ultramarine, lake, and whitening, and proceed as 
ordered in the other receipts abovementioned. 


XXXV. Another ſort of varniſþ.. 
Take ſhell-lac, in grains, two ounces ; two of ſanda- 


+rak ; black roſin, two drachms; and ſpirit of wine, one 
quarter. Diſſolve and prepare the whole as above. 


XXXVI. 4 tranſparent varniſb fit fur all forts of colourt. 


Take oil of nuts, and a little of the fineſt Venice tur- 
pentine. Boil them together. Add a little brandy to it, 
and boil it alſo. Should the varniſh prove too thick, thin 
it with an additional quantity of oil, Make uſe of a very 
ſoft bruſh, and lay it carefully over the colours. 


XXXVII. To make ſaſhes wwith club which will be very 
N tranſparent. | 5 

Take fine white cloth; the finer, the more tranſparent 

the ſaſhes will be. Fix the cloth very tight on a frame. 


Then make ſome ſtarch with fluur of rice, and lay a coat [ 
of it, as ſmooth as you can, on both ſides your cloth, with Wl 


a ſtiff bruſh ; let it dry. Then the following varniſh, with 
a ſoft bruſh, having care to lay it on as equally as poſlible. 


XXXVIII. The varniſb fit for the above ſaſhes. 


1. Take of the fineſt and whiteſt wax you can find, 
ix pounds; of the fineft and cleareſt Venice turpentine, 
two; one and a half of the moſt perfect lintſeed oil, 
Have a new and varniſhed pipkin, larger, at leaſt by one 


third, than is requiſite to contain all theſe ingredients. 


Put, firſt, in this pot, the lintſeed and turpentine oils toge- 


* 


ther, and ſet it over a ſmall charcoal fire. . 


When this begins to be a little warm, put in the WAX, 
cut in ſmall bits, and take care to mix all well with a 


clean tick, till the wax is thoroughly incorporated with 
the reſt. | : 


2. Now. take the pot off from the fire; and, while 


this compoſition 1s {till a litile warm, give a coat of it on 


a both 


/ 
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WE both ſides, prepared as before directed, and let it dry in 
WE the ſhade. | . 

oy Note. You may render your ſaſhes till more tranſparent, 
if, on both ſides of them, you lay a ſmooth coat of the 
following varniſh, with a ſoft bruſh: | 


XXXIX. A fine white varniſh. 


Take one pound of fine Venice turpentine, and as 
much of ſpirit of turpentine. Put this in a glaſs matraſs, 
larger, at leaſt by a third,” than is wanted to contain the 
matter. Stop this matraſs with another ſmaller matraſs, 
the neck of which is to enter into that of the former. 
Have care to Jute well both necks together, with paſte and 
paper; and, when the luting has acquired a perfe& dry- 
neſs, ſet the firſt matraſs on a ſand bath, then ſet the var- 
= niſh a-boiling, for near an hour, after which, take it off 
from the fire, and let it cool. When cold, bottle and ſtop 
it for uſe. | N 

Nate. Turpentine, well purified from all its greaſy parts, 
is the beſt, and fitteſt to make the varniſh for ſaſhes. 


XL. 4 varniſh to prevent the rays of the ſun from paſſing 
h through the Janes of window-plaſſess * | 
Pound gum adragant into powder, and put it to Ciſ- 

ſolve, for twenty-four hours, in whites of eggs, well 


beaten, Lay a coat of this on the panes of your win-. 
dows, with a ſoft bruſh, and let it dry. 


XLI. To raiſe a relief on warniſo, 


1. Diſſolve one ounce and a half of gum arabic in two 
pounds of water. Grind with it bol armeniac and 
= whitening, on a porphyry ſtone, till all is well united and 
incorporated, With this compoſition, fill up the va- 
cancies between the outlines of your deſign, and form, as 
it is proper, the various reliefs, with the ſuitable pro- 
WE portions, and according to the ſorts of things you are to 
; _ or repreſent, 'Then ſmooth the parts, and let it 
gary. f ra | s 
| 2. Next have ready prepared, in ſhells, the differen 
ſorts of metals which you want to uſe, diluted with gum- 

water; and, with a pencil, cover what places you are to 

2 cover. 


% 
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cover. When his is alſo dry, burniſh it ſkilfully with 
an ivory tooth, and lay a coat of clear varniſh over the 
whole. A moderate heat is required for a moment, to 
help that varniſh to dry. | £91 | 


XLII. To render Alt Puffs tranſparent, after the Chineſe 
manner; and paint them with tranſparent colours likes 
wiſe, in imitation of the India manufactured fiiks. 


Take two pounds of oil of turpentine, very clear; add 
to it two ounces of maſtich in grain, and the bulk of a 
filbert of camphire. Let this diſſolve by a gentle heat; 


then ſtrain it through a cloth. Of this oil lay one coat, | 


or two, on boch fides of your ſtuff, Allow, however, a 
ſufficient time between each coat, for each to dry, and 
let the ſecond lie two days on, before you touch the ftuff 
again, When that time is over, draw the outlines of 
your deſign, and flowers, Sc. cover this with a prepa- 
ration of lamp-black ard gum-water. Then ßll the in- 


tervals with the igtended and proper colours, ſuitable to 


the purpoſe, and which ought to be all tranſparent co- 
Jours, diluted with a c'ear varniſh, When this is done, 
and dry, lay on both the right and wrong ſides of the ſtuff 
another coat of clear varniſh, | 


XLIII. To make à tran/parent blue hue, for the above 
. , purpoſe. Shares | 
Take nine drachms of ammoni:c ſalt; fix of verdi- 
greaſe, diſtilled and exſiccated. Put both theſe into pow- 
der. Dilute theſe powders w ith. tortoiſe oil. Put thi; 
on a very thick glaſs, which flop well, aud ſet over hot 


aſhes for a week, After that time your col-.ur will be fit 5 
for uſe, and make your drawings with the clear varniſf, 


as directed in the preceding article. 


XLIV. To make 4 tranſparent yellow hue, fer the ſame uſe. 2 

Take a new- laid egg of chat very day, make a hole in 
the ſhell, to draw the white out of it. Replace, by the 
ſame hole, with the yoik, two drachms -of quickſiiver, 
and as much of ammoniac ſalt; then ſtop the hole with 


wax, Set that egg in hot dung, or over a lamp fire, fot 


3 


fi our 


N 


£ 
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four or five and twenty days, When that time is over, 


WE break the egg, and you will find a very fine tranſparent 


yellow, fit for the uſe abovementioned, 
XLV. To make 4 tranſparent green. 


Take verdigreaſe, gold litharge, and quickſilver, equal 
parts. Grind the whole in a mortar, with the urine of a 
child. Put it next into a bottle, and ſet it over a gentle 
and ſlow fire, for the ſpace of ſeven or eight days. This 
compoſition will give a. very fine tranſparent green, for 
the above purpoſe. WM 175 

Note. We have given, in the Sixth Chapter, ſeveral 
receipts for the compoſition of ſundry tranſparent colours, 
We ſhall therefore take the liberty thither to refer the 
reader, for more. ample ſatisfaQion, . and- the completion 
of the abovementioned operation. 


XLVI. To give. the abovementioned painted fills all the 
ſmell and fragrancy of the India ons. 


It is well known, that the filks, and other things, we 
receive from India, are all tainted with a certain r-. 
cular ſmell, and agreeable f--s--->1- wnicn being their 
peculiar, diſtinctivè, and moſt- obvious character, if not 
imitated alſo, would help not a little in ruining the de - 
ception intended by the above labour. To imitate there - 
fore, even this, you muſt obſerve the following direction. 
_ rave a ſmall cloſet, if it be for works at large; or, 
only a fine baſket with a top to it, playin 1 


48 | ſtuffed and lined. al Query 20 the znfGAs, 1 it be for one- 


ſingle piece of filk. Put in either of them, aud according 
to their extent, a proportionable quantity of cloves, whole 
pepper, mace, nutmeg, . all-ſpice, camphire, &c. &c. 
Put your works among thoſe ingredients, and keep either 
= the cloſet, or the baſket, perfectly cloſe ſhut, till you 
ſee they have received a full impre ſſion from the odour of 
== thole ingredients, BOY 827 
N. Z. With the various compoſitions of varniſhes, and 
preparations of colours, we, have juſt given, there is al- 
moſt no ſort of works, coming from the Indies, but can 


be performed and imitate. | 
by 7 -:-  XLVB, The 
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XLVII. The true receipt of the Engliſh varniſh, ſuch as is 


laid on ſlicks and artificial made canes. 


Smoothen and poliſh well your ſticks ;* then rub them, 
or your artificial made canes, with a paſte made of flour. 
Then, having diluted, in water, a diſcretionable quan- 
tity of Flemiſh glue, and red orpine, give one coat of 
this, very ſmooth and equal, to your ſticks. If, after this 
is dry, you do not chink it ſufficient, give them another, 
and let them dry, Then, give them a third' coat, of 
clear varniſh, made with turpentine and ſpirit of wine. 
After this is done, put a-ſoaking, in an equal quantity of 
water and chamber-lye, ſome turnfol, cut very ſmall; 
With this colour you touch your ſticks, or canes, here and 
there, with a hair bruſh. Then holding them perpendi- 
cular, on their ſmall ends, between both your hands, you. 
roll them quick and briſk (as when you mill chocolate) in 
contrary ſenſes. . This operation gives them a negligent 
and natural-like marbling, over which you are to lay 
another coat of varniſh, and ſet them to dry. REA 

XLVIII. e. ami fir all forts of coldurs, 

1. Take two pounds of double rectified ſpirit of wine; 
ſeed-lac, four ounces; ſandarak, as much; gum copal, 
one. Set all a diſſolving, on hot aſhes, in a matraſs, or 
a veſſel, with a long neck. When perfealy Aimlyed, 
ſtrain it through a jelly-bag, made of new cloth. Mix, 
With that which ſhall have ſtrained out of rhe bag, one 

oonful of oil of ewprutiug y, thyu bowls and ſtop it well, 
and ſet it in the ſun. There will happen a ſeparation, 
and à certain coarſer part will ſhew Itſelf at the bottom, 
while another more clear will appear ſwimming on the 
top. Divide carefully, by inclination, the cleareſt from 
the thickeſt part, 33 e TEL, 

2, This laſt you may uſe with fine lamp-black, well 

icked, and free from all ſorts of hard knobs, to make a 


black. colour varniſh. With it you rub whatever you 


want to be varniſhed, and lay one, two, or three coats 
of it, more or leſs, according as you think proper, letting 
dry between each coat. And, when this is done, ge 


/ "RA 
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of the firſt ſeparated clear part of your varniſh, as much 
as you find requiſite to give your work a fine luſtre. 
V. B. It is proper there ſhould be ſome fire, ſo near to 
tine work, as it may receive from it ſome gentle heat, 
hie all this is performing; and when the whole is well 
executed, you muſt let diy in the ſhade what is varniſhed, 
and guard it againſt the duſt. . 

3. If, inſtead of biack, you want a red colour, you 
muſt, from the very beginning of the operation, join 
ſome tacamahaca-gum with the ſpirit of wine of double 
rectification abovementioned; and, in lieu of lamp-black, 
in the ſecond part of the operation, you put ſome cinna- 
bar in powder. Then, when you have done with laying 
the ſeveral coats of varniſh, in which the cinnabar is, you 
put in the clear varniſh,” which is deſtined to make the 
laſt coats, for luſtring, ſome dragon's blood in tears. 
48. You may put, in the ſame manner, whitening in 
pour varniſh, if you want it white; or verdigreaſe, if you 
want it green; and fo on any other colour you want it to 
be, proceeding, in reſpect to each of them, as before 
directed for the others. | | 

N. B. Theſe varniſhes, when dry, do all require to be 
= polihed. For that purpoſe, take a cloth, dip it in tri- 
poly, and rub, with moderation, over the laſt coat of 
= varniſh, till you find it has acquired a ſufficient degree of 
laſtre and equality. - | | 


XLIX. A varniſb to lay on, after the i/tuglaſs. 
Take ſpirit of wine, four pounds; white amber, four- 
teen ounces; maſtich, one; ſandarak, ſeven. Put all in 
digeſtion, for twenty-four hours. Then, ſet the matraſa 
on the ſand, and give the fire for three hours, till all is 
2 diflolved. Add after, four ounces of turpen- 
tine oil. | | | | 


1 
"35 


I.. A varniſb to gild with, without gold. 
Take hilf a pint of ſpirit of wine, in which diflolve 
one drachm of ſaffron, and half a drachm of dragon's 
blood, both previouſly well pulveriſed together. Add 
_ ths to a certain quantity of ſhell- lac varniſh, and ſet it 
on the fire, with two drachms of /accorrixe-aloes.-. 

1 | 1 LI. 4 


Jv 
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LI. 4 warniſh water proof. 


1. Take lintſecd oil, the pureſt you can find, put it 
in a well glazed pipkin, over red-hot charcoals, in a 
chafing-diſn. With that oil add, while a-warming, about 
the fourth part of its weight of roſin. Make all diſſolve 
together, and boil gently, leſt it ſhould run over the pot. 
At firſt, the oil will turn all into a ſcum; but, continuin 
" to let it boil, that ſcum will inſenſibly waſte itſelf, a. 
diſappear at lalt, Keep up the fire till taking a little of 
that oil, with a flick, you ſee it draw to 2 thread, like as 
varniſh does. Then, take it off from the fire. But if, 
ry ing it thus, it proye too thin, add ſome more roſin to 
it, and continve t: boil it, 

2. When it is come as it ought to be, varniſh whatever 
you want with it, and ſet it in the ſun to dry, or before 
the fire, for it cannot dry without the alliflance of either 
of theſe, 

N. B, This compoſition of varniſh has. this particular 
property, viz. that, if -you lay it on wooden wares, hot 
Water itſelf cannot hurt it, nor have the leaſt power on it. 
You may, therefore, make a very extenſive. uſe of it. 
But you muſt take care to chooſe the fineſt and the moſt 
perfect roſip, and to boil it well, for a long time. Quzre, - 
Would not ſuch à varniſh be extremely uſeful, to preſerve 
ewhat is much expoſed io the injuries of the weather, in 


| gardens and elſewhere; ſuch as ſaſhes, flaiues, frames, 
bot-houſes, &e.? © . : 


_LII, Callot's varniſh, mentioned in Chap. I. p. 2. 


t. Take two ounces of the fineſt lintſeed oil; benja- 
min, in drops, two drachms; virgin wax, the bulk of a 
filbert. Boil all this together, till it is reduced to one 
third; and, while it is a boiling, never ceaſe to ſtir with 
a little ſtick. When done, bottle, or put it in a large 
mouthed veſſel. Ver N . 
2. To uſe that varniſh, warm a little the plate you 
intend to engrave upon; and, taking a little of the varniſh 
with the tip of your finger, ſpread it delicately over the 
late. Obſerve to put as little of it as you can, and tola 
it on as ſmooth 1 equal as poſſible. When done, ſmoa 


the plate, on the varniſhed fide, with a candle, paiing 
; an 
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and repaſſing it gently, over the flame of it, till it is 
black every where. , Set it again, now, on the chafing- 


5 | diſh, wherein there are kindled charcoals; and, when 


the plate has done fuming, then the varniſh is ſufficiently 
hardened. You may then chalk, draw, and etch, what- 


ever you will on it. N 
Such is the true receipt of the varniſh, which the fa- 


mous Callit made uſe of, to engrave his moſt admired and 
truly admirable ſubjects. | b 


LIII. 4 varniſb io lay on paper. 


Begin by laying on your paper one firſt coat of very 


clear and thin ſize. This being dry, melt three parts of 
oil of ſpike and one of roſin together; and, when come 
to the confiſtence of a varniſh, you lay one ſecond and 
light coat of this over the firſt made with ſize. This var- 
niſh is very fine, when very ſmoothly and equally laid on. 


LIV. Another warniſp. 


Take maſtich and ſandarak, equal parts, of each two 
ounces, Pound them into a fine powder. Have three 
ounces of lintſeed-oil, and as mach of ſpirit of wine, in 
which, being mixed, yon put your powders, Set this, in 
a well ſtopped matraſs, in a batneo marie, to boil and con- 
coct together for one hour; and this varniſh is done. 


LV. L'44bbe Muiot's varni/h. 


Take of ſpike oil, one ounce; pulveriſed ſandarak, 
half an ounce. Put all in a bottle, and ſet it in the fun 
till perfectly diſſolved. This compoſition is particularly 
fit to varniſh gold or ſilver, in ſhell,. which has been laid 
on with a bair pencil. | | 


LVI. A warnifs to lay over plaifter works, or figures, 


Take fine white Alicante ſoap, raſp it fine, and put it 
in a glazed pipkin. Diſſolve that ſoap, in the pipkin, 
with your finger and a little water, added gradually, and 
little at a time, till it comes thick and milky. Cover this, 
for fear duſt ſhould come to it, and let it reſt ſo for ſeven 
or eight days, Take, next, a ſoft ard ſhort hairy bruſh, 
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dip it in this ſoapy preparation, and waſh the plaiſter 
figure all over with it, then ſet it a drying. When dry, 
rub it gently with a piece of cloth, placing yourſelf be- 
tween it and the light, that you may perceive better the 
places which take the poliſh; when done thus every 
where, your ſtatue will appear as white, ſhiny, and beau- 
tiful, as alabaſter. | | 


LVII. A very fine red varniſb. 


1. Take oil of ſpike, one pound; and litharge as much. 
Boil both together, for one quarter of an hour, in order to 
clarify the oil, or, what is called, ungreaſing it. When 
thus clarified, take one pound of it, and ſix ounces of 
ſhell-lac, which melt together in a matraſs, or a varniſhed 
pipkin. Then, dilute it in ſome cinnabar, which had 
previouſly been grinded on a ſtone, with chamber-lye; 
and the varniſh is done. 

2. Of this compoſition, lay fir three or four coats on 
your work, and allow time ſufficient, between each coat, 
to dry. When the laſt is given, lay on another of pure 
and clear varniſh, without cinnabar, made with one part 
of ſpirit of wine, and four of oil of ſpike, and ſome 
ſhell-lac. | | 


LVIII. A warniſh to gild certain parts of flamped leathers, 

 filvered in ſome places with pewter leaves, and otherwiſe 

adorned with running ftalks of flowers, various colours, 
figures, and other forts of embelliſhments. 


1. Take lintſeed oil, three pounds; of that fort of 
varviſh called Arabian /andarak, and rough pitch, equal 
' Quantities, one pound each; and ſaffron, half an ounce, 
Inſtead of ſaffron, you had better, if you have that oppor- 
tunity, make uſe of the ſtaminas of lilies, which are in- 
finitely preferable, Put all into a varniſhed pipkin, and 
ſet it over the fire. Take great care not to have it burn; 

and, to avoid it, keep continually flirring the matter with 

a ſpatula, When you want to know whether it be or 
not ſufficiently done, have a hen's feather, juſt dip 1t in, 
and off quickly. If the feather be grizzled, it is a roof 
the matter has ſufficiently boiled. Therefore, take : off 

7 | rom 
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tom the fire, and throw in one pound of well choſen and 
picked hepatica aloes, in powder. Mix well this with 
te ſpatula, and ſet it again on the fire, to concoct well 
this addition with the reſt. If you ſee that your matter 
: oh boils and ſwells, you mult take it off, and let it reſt 
= zwhile; during which time, take ſome of the coals away. 
set it now again upon this more moderate fire, ſtirrin 
WS 2lways well, that all may be perfectly incorporated. As 
(oon as this is done, take it. off, let it cool a little, and 
train it through a ſtrong coarſe cloth, and keep it for the 
following uſe. X | | 
2. Apply the filver, or pewter leaves, on the leather, 
with the white of an egg, or gum-water. When theſe 
are properly laid on, give one coat of the above varniſh, 
quite warm, on ſuch places as you want to appear gilt, 
and ſet it in the ſun, When dry, it looks like gold. 
. B. The Arabian ſandarat, we have proceed 
above, is known by ſome, under the denomination of 
son , 7uniper. 5 FTIR . 


LIX. To imitate por p hyry. 


Take Engliſh brown red; if too red, add a little umber 
co it, or ſome foot. Pound all into powder. Then hare. 
a marble ſtone, of a fine poliſh, which overlay with oil. 
Make a colour compoſed of brown red, and a little flat, 
or Venetian, lake, previouſly grinded with gum adragant. 
hen, with a largiſh bruſh, take of that colour, and 
zz ſperſe your oiled marble with it, by ſtriking the handle 
of the bruſh on your wriſt (as bookbinders ſtain the covers 
of their books). When your marble ſhall have been thus 
well ſpeckled all over with that red colour, you let it 
er. Then, taking your lump of brown red and umber, 
ilute it, make a thin paſte of it, and lay it on your 
= peckled marble, When this is alſo dry, it admits of a 
eery fine poliſh, and looks like porphyry. 
LX. To imitate ſerpentine. 

1. Take auripigment, grind well firſt with water, and 
next with a little addition of indigo, Let this dry; then 
reduce it to an impalpable powder; then mix it with a 
$3 6, little 


8 
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little gum adragant, and make a paſte of it, as in the 
above receipt. | | 

2. After this is done, take ſome lighter green, put a 
little more auripigment with the indigo, till you come to 
obtain the true hue of the ſpots which are in the /erpentine. 
Of this colour you take with a bruſh, and aſperſe with it 
a marble piece, in the ſame manner exactly as deſcribed 
in the preceding article; and when this is dry, lay your 

firſt prepared paſte on it, For the reſt, do as above. 


VN. B. You may thus, with a bruſh, imitate, or even 
invent, all ſorts of marbles, according to your taſte and 
fancy ; and, when the firſt laid colours are dry, lay your 
paſte over them, let them dry likewiſe, and poliſh, For 
example, have ſeveral different colours prepared as above; 
aſperſe, or mark with each of them ſeparately, and one 
after another, on ſome piece of glaſs, or well poliſhed 
marble. Then make a paſle, and lay it over them, of 
whatever colour you will, If you will have it white, it 
is done with whitening, and a little mixture of yellow 


ochre. Theſe ſorts of works admit of being overlaid with 
an exſiccative varniſh. 1 


; * 
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CHAP. Iv; 


SECRETS relative to MasTicns, CEUuEN TS, 
SEALING-Wax, &c. &Cc, 


I. A ſubtile maſtich to mend all forts of broken weſſels. 


AKE whites of eggs, and beat them well to a froth. 

Add to this ſoft curd cheeſe, and quick-lime, and 
begin beating a-new all together. This may be uſed in 
mending whatever you will, even glaſſes, and will ſtand 
both fire and water. | 


Take rofin, yellow wax, ſulphur, and cement. Sift 
this laſt very fine, and melt all together; then uſe it. 
IH. A maſtich to make rock works, | 
Take fix parts of Paris: plaiſter, and one of ſoot, well 
mixed together. | : EY | ö 
IV. An excellent maſtich. 


Take coarſe turpentine, four ounces; fricaſſeed and 
pulveriſed bullock's blood, one ounce ; black pitch, four; 
—_— wax, two; rofin, one; pounded glaſs, one; cement, one; 
and ſulphur, half a one. Boil all together, after having 
| well pounded and grinded each of them ſeparately. 


V. A maſlich for broken wares. 


Pound a ſtone jar into an impal pable powder, and add 
to it ſome whites of eggs and quick-lime, 1 


VI. Another 
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VI. Another maſfich, 


Take quick- lime, cotton and oil, of each equal parts 
In weigh t. 


VII. p07 


Take frankincenſ: and maſtich, of each half an ounce; 
bol armeniac and quick-lime, of each two ounces 


VIII. 4 cement. 


Take roſin, one ounce; grinded tile, half an ounce z 
maſtich, four Ounces. 


IX. 4 glue to lay upon 704% 


Boil an eel's ſkin, and a little quick-lime together; 
when boiled gently for the ſpace of halt an hour, ftrain 
| It, and add ſome whites of eggs beaten; bottle, and keep 
it for uſe, - The method to ule it ee is to warm 
it and lay a coat of it on marble, delph, Worceſter, Staf- 
ford, or any other earthen wares, &c. and when nearly 
dry, write, paint, or draw what you pleaſe on it with a. 
pencil, and gold in ſhell, 


X. 4 Axe. 

Take half a pound of freſh cod's tripes, boil it in two 
quarts of white wine, reduced to one third. To take off 
the bad ſmell, add, while it boils, a little cloves and 


cinnamon. Then throm this ſize in whatever mould yon 
pleaſe, to make it in flakes, 


XI. An exceeding good fixe, called Orleans fize, 


Take the whiteſt iſinglaſs you can find; ſoak it. in finely 
filtered quick lime water, during twenty-four hours, 
When that time is over, take it off bit by . and boil it 
in common water, 


*" 


XII. A cement for delph, ard other earthen wares. 


Take what quantity you will of wax and toſin. Melt 
them together, and add while in fuſion, a diſcretionable 


e of marble pounded into a very fine powder. 
* Anather 
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XIII. Arother for the ſame purpoſe, wwhich reſiſts water, 
Take quick-lime, turpentine, and ſoft curd cheeſe, 
Mix theſe well together; and, with the point of a knife, 
put of this on the edges of the broken pieces of your ware, 
then join them together. 


XIV. A cold cement for cifterns and fountains, 


Take litharge and boil in powder, of each two pounds; 
yellow ochre and rofin, of each four ounces ; mutton ſuet; 
five ounces; maſtich and turpentine, of each two ounces 
oil of nuts, a ſufficient quantity to render malleable. 
Work theſe all together; and then it is fit for uſe. 


XV. A lute to join broken weſſels. 


Diſſolve gum arabic in chamber lye over a chafingdiſh; 
W fiir with a ſtick till perfectly diſſolved, then add an equal 
weight of flour, as you had of gum arabic, and concoct the 
whole for one quarter of an hour, or more, if requiſite, 


XVI. 4 frrong glue wwith foft cheeſe. 


1. Take a cheeſe from Auvergne, Let it be the fatteſt 
and neweſt you can find, neither dry nor moiſt ; waſh it 
in very warm water, ſo long as it ſhould remain clear; 
then ſet it to rot in clean water, till it begins to ſtink. As 
ſoon as you find it is ſo, boil it in water, with quick- 
lime; and when diſſolved into a glue, take it off from the 
fire, it is done. 55 | 

2. If you dry ſome whites of eggs in the ſun, and that, 
pounding them into powder, you ſhould add ſome of that 
pawder with the cheeſe when you diſſolve it along with 
the lime, the glue will be ſo much the ſtronger. 

: N. B. Obſerve that no other cheeſe, beſides that which 
comes from Auvergne, has the quality requiſite for this 
compoſition. | RE 


oP XVII. T o make a ftrong maſlich.. | 
Tanke one pound of rofin, a quarter of a pound of ſhoe- 
makers roſin, two ounces of new wax, two of black pitch, 
and one of talloy. Boil all "gently together on a low 
8 fire; 
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fire; and when well incorporated together, add ſome 
brickduſt, finely fifted according to diſcretion, 

N. B. The quantity of tallow is to be proportioned to 
the degree of dryneſs you require in this compoſition ; ſo 
that you may, on that principle, diſcretionally increaſe or 
diminiſh the preſcribed doſe of that ingredient. 


XVIII. To make corks for bottles, 7... 


Take wax, hog's lard, and turpentine, equal quantities, 
or "oy moored Melt all together, and ſtop your bottles 
with it, 


XIX. To imitate rock works. 


Take white wax and roſin, equal parts; and brimſtone, 
a quarter part of both the other two put together, Melt 
the whole at the ſame time, and throw it in cold water, 
It will form itſelf like the ſcum of the fea. When you 
want to apply it, warm only that part by which you de- 
ſign to ſtick it. | | 


| XX. Torub floors with, whether boards, bricks, Sc. 


Take a pailful of ſcarlet waſh from the dyers, with 
this ſtuff rub your floor by means of an old hair broom, 
Let it dry, and obſerve not to tread upon it till it is per- 
fectly dry, then have from the plumber ſome black lead, 
which is generally of a black or reddiſh hue, ſqueeze 
well all the knobs you may meet with between your fingers, 
| ard rub your floor all o er with it, with your hands, then 

with a rough dry bruſh, ſcrub well your floor, till it comes 
fine and ſhiny. EY e 


- 


XXI. 4 compoſition to make a relief fit to gild over, or even 

: | to raiſe an embroi der. 

1. Take one pound of lintſeed oil; ſandarak, maſtich, 
Burgundy pitch, aſſafœtida, new wax, and turpentine, 
equal quantities, four ounces of eacc t. 

2. Pound all, and put it in a varniſhed new pipkin, to 
boil for two hours, over a {low fire, Then keep it in the 


ſame pot, to make your paſte as you want it. 
; n 25 3. This 
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3. This pate js made as follows. Take ceruſe and 
WE umber reduced into a ſubtile powder, which dilute with 
WE the above compoſitio :, in ſufhicient quantity, to make a 
bort of dough, obſerving never to make more of it at a 


WS time than you think to employ direQly, for when dry it 
becomes as hard as marble. 
4. The method of uſing it is to draw on whatever you 


outlines of what you want to have raiſed in relief, as arms, 
rophies, figures, fruits, flewers, &c, according to your 
deſign, or fancy. Then fill up thoſe ſketches, and raiſe 
them with the above paſte, while it is ſoft; and when it 
begins to dry, you gild, ſilver, or paint it over as you like. 
i 5. You may paint alſo the ground of thoſe reliefs with 
WS wh it-ver colours you pleaſe, and enrich it with gold ſpan- 
ges, if you chuſe. Ihe way to do it, is by laying firſt a 
coat of varniſh of iſinglaſs and rofin meited together. 
V. B. There is a work of this kind to be ſeen at Vienna, 
on the great altar of the Virgin Mary, 9 85 


1 XXII. Scaling Wax. Recipe 1ſt. 

cd Take one pound of ſhell-lac ; benjamin and black 
—_ on, half an ounce each; vermilion, eight drachms. 
he whole being melted, make your ſticks pn a marble 


able, rubbed over with oil of ſweet almonde; aud take 
care to have done before the wax is celd. 


roſin, four ounces; turpentine, half an ounce, Mis all in 
a very warm bell-metal mortar, and make your ſticks, 


XXV. Another, 


will, whether cloth, linen, filk, thread, plaiſter, &c. the | 


* 


i XXIII. Another ſealing wax. Recipe ad. 

3 Take turpentine and ſailor's pitch, fix drachms of each; 
either ſhell-lac or dragon's blood, one; ſulphur citrinum, 
_ Mix and incorporate all together over the fire, and 
4 form your ſticks. EN . 
13 hb XXIV. Another. Recipe zd. 

by : Take gum bæderacea, ſhell-lac, ſandarak of the ancients, 
= otherwiſe printer's roſin, and maſtich, two ounces of each; 
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XXV. Another. ,Recipe 4th. 


Take ſhell- lac and maſtich, of each ore ounce ; dragon's 
blood, three; cinnabar, half an ource; turpentine, one. 
Mix all, and make your ſticks, 


XXVI. Another. Recipe 5th.. 


Take Greek pitch, one pound; white maſtich, five; 
frankincenſe, five ounces ; cinnabar. as much as you ſee 
It requiſite to give the red colour. —Put the pitch firſt on 
the fire to melt; next put the maſtich, and the powder of 
frankincenſe; and laſt of all, the cinnabar grinded with a 
little oil, Incorporate all well, and take it off from the 
fire, to make your ſticks. 


XXVII. Another. Recipe 6th. 

Take ſhell: lac, twelve ounces; maſtich and roſin, of 
each, one ounce; dragon's blood, three; minium, half 
an ounce, Diſſolve the ſhell-lac in vinegar; add if you 
will, ſome turpentine oil and ſulphur, to the quantity of 
four ounces of each, and tw2 of ammoniac ſalt. The 
Whole being melted, make as faſt as you can your ticks of 
the form and ſize you like. | 


XXVIII. Amther. | Recipe 7th. Bxceffiutl good. 


1. Take ſhell-lac, &c. &c, poand-them all into a- very 
fine and impalpable powder. Then have two wooden pal- 
lets preſent upon them, before the fire ſome powder of one 
fort to melt, then move it and ſtir it with the ſaid pallets. 
| Take again of another powder. in the ſame manner, and 
mix it in the ſame way before the fire with the firſt. 
Then another, and another, till they are all, by this method, 
perfectly well amalgamated together. 

2. Have now ſome cinnabar in powder, which put 
in a pan with water. In that water and cinnabar powder, 
ſet to infuſe, or only touch your incorporated gums, 
to make the compoſition take colour. When thus 
ſufficiently coloured, take it out of the water with both 
your hands and the wooden pallets, and have a potion b” 

2 885 | + de 
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1 elp you. This, having wetted his hand, will draw 
me of the ſaid gum, and handling it on a table, wall 


&7 * 
orm the ſticks.— For two pounds of gums, two ounces of 
WE innabar are wanted. 


XXIX. Another. Recipe sth. 


Take gom-lac, four ounces ; cinnabar, half an ounce ; 
oſin, four and a half. Melt the roſin with a little vinegar, 
ind ſkim it. Then take it out of the fire; then mix it 
vith the lac and vermilion both well pulveriſed ; and, 

hen the compoſition begins to cool, form your ſticks 
vith it. 


xxx. An excellent ſealing wax, by Girardot. Recipe gth. 


Put four ounces of roſin, and four and a half of 
hitening, and melt them together, in a non-varniſhed 
ißpkin, over kindled coals, While this is in fuſion, have 
nother pot, ſimilar to this, in which you keep two ounces 
df ſhell-lac, in diſſolution with vinegar. Now ſteep a 
ooden ſtick in the firſt pot, and another in the other pot; 
When, over a chafingdiſh, turn quickly, one over another, 
he endsof your two ſticks together, to mix and incorpo- 
tc well what matter they ſhall have brought along with 
em from each pipkin. And after having turned them 
us a reaſonable time, you ſee both matters are well em- 


dodified, ſteep them, at different times, in the following 
11, aa onlnnr them. | 


. 


Grind, upon a porphyry table, two ounces of ein- 
jabar, with a ſufficient quantity of nut- oil, to make it a 
quid. In this you dip your fticks, at ſeveral times; and 
ake care, in doing it, the compoſition ſhould not grow 
old. Wherefore you muſt, each time you ſteep them in 
ec colour, carry them again over the chafingdiſh, to keep 
oem in a doe ſtate of malleability. And when you find 
he matter ſufficiently tinged with red, form your ſticks as 
ſual, on a marble, or other well poliſhed table. _...« 
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SECRETS of GLass MANUFaAcToRY, and the 
making Compoſitions to imitate Przc1ovus 
Sroxks, commonly called Fxzxcn PasTE. 


I. The general compoſition of the paſte to make ſpurious precious 
flones, ſuch as emeralds, ſapphires, rubies, Sc. 


1. DUTY three ounces of Poitiers burnt lead in a'ſuffi- 
- cient quantity of water to have this riſe about three 
fingers above the other, Beat next both together in a 
bottle, and let it ſettle. Draw, by inclination, this water, 
as ſoon as the lead is ſeparated from it, in ſome other veſſel. 
It will ſerve you to wet the inſide of the glazed earthen pot 
in which you are to put your ingredients, and prevent 
their ſticking to it, "$2 150 „ 

2. Dry, now, three ounces of minium, and mix it with 
the aforeſaid burnt lead, one ounce of calcined cryſtal, 
and one ſcruple of copper filings. All theſe being pre- 
viouſly well pulveriſed, and mixed, put them in a glazed 
Pipkin, which have hardened, and wetted after wer 5" 


tidely with th hnvementinned water. Cover it; 
| Thad was it in the furnace of a elaſs-maker, three or four 


days, or in a wind farnace, for one day only. At the end 
of that time you ſhall find you have got a very fine white 
Paſte, which you may cut as you like. | 

3. To make this paſte yellow, you are to ſubſtitute iron 
filings, for the copper ones; and to make it to imitate 
rubies, ſubſtitute cinnabar. - 


II. To male emeralds, and other precious flones. 


1. Diſſolve ſome alkaline ſalt in common water, mu 
| ' ter 
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WT £1ter it through a hat; then recover your ſalt by means 
ot evaporation. Diſſolve it again, filter and evaporate as 
vefore, and repeat this operation three times. Then, 
> pulveriſe this ſalt after the third evaporation, and put it 
=. Diſolve one ounce of verdigreaſe in vinegar, and 
arein it; then, put it by likewiſe. Have, next, fine 
Wcry ta), which grind and fift very fine, in an apothecary's 
aeve, and after the ſame manner as they do the prepared 
ryſtal. | | 
5 To that ounce of the ſaid verdigreaſe, put two and a 
zalf of the cryſtal powder, and two only of the pulveriſed 
alkaline ſalt. 35 21601 

3. Theſe three powders put in a ſmall glazed pipkin, 
and lute it ſo that no air can get in to the contained ingre- 
dients, Let it dry for three days or more, then put it in 
a potter's kiln for twenty four hours. After that time 
you will find in the pot, a matter perſectly ſimilar to the 
diamonds in beauty, and which you may cut, and work, 
in the ſame manner,—This compoſition is ſuſceptible of 
all ſorts of colours, and of being made, of courſe, to imi- 
tate all ſorts of tones, in varying accordingly one of the 
drugs in the following manner. | 

4. For example. If you want to make a ruby, inſtead 
of the abovementioned verdigreaſe, which makes an eme- 
rald, put ſome cinnabar. For ſapphires, put lapis laxuli; 
and for hyacinths, coral; all which are to be prepared, 
and uſ-d, like the verdigreaſe, for which they are ſubſti- 
tated. A = | 

5. The fineſt paſte for the making artificial ſtones is to 
be compoſed with cryſtils, pebbles, or Bohemian topazes. 
For, if you make your compoſition with glaſs and lead 
only, the ſtones will be deficient in weight and hardneſs, 

6. The pebbles. and the abovementioned topazes are 
—_ calci:ed juſt the ſame way as cryſtal. You have only to 
_ -ix afterwards with, theſe powders what colour you 
Ws pleaſe. Minium and verdigreaſe give the emerald colour. 
Ceruſe and ſaffron of Mars, that of hyacinth. Minium 
and ceruſe make a chryſolite. With the zaphera, or 
We /2pis lazuli, or again, with ammoniac falt and ſilver, you 
obtain a ſapphire. They who know how to extract the 


gold 
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gold ſulphur from that precious metal, 'declare, that they 
can by means of this ſolitary and incombuſtible ſulphur, 
give the cryſtal the moſt beautiful colour of rubies. 


III. To calcine calcedony-flone and cryflal, in order to compoſe 
precious flones wwith them, 


1. Difſolve calcined tartar in about half a pint of 
water, then ſtrain it into a baſon. Now, in an iron ſpoon 
with a long handle, make red-hot your cryſtal, or calce- 
dony- ſtone; and when red-hot, throw them in the ſaid tar- 
tar-water. If you take them out, redden and extinguiſh 
them again fix or ſeven times in the ſame manner, they 
will be perfectly well calcined. After having reduced 
. wag into an impalpable powder, you may uſe that pow- 

er, in due proportion, in whatever mixture you will, to 

ive them a colour according to what you want to make. 

f for emeralds, for example, the compoſition preſcribed 
in the above article will do very well. 17 5 | 

2. Obſerve, however, tHat if you intend to make eme- 
ralds, the pulveriſation of your calcined cryſtals muſt be 
made in a braſs mortar; while if you intend to make rubies, 
you muſt uſe an iron mortar, and have a great care not to 

pound the cryſtals in a braſs one. 5 


IV. To make emeralds, 1. 


With two ounces. of c:yſtal duly prepared as before di- 
reed, join one of borax; eight grains of tin-glaſs calx, 
and twenty of magneſia. Mix all well together in a braſs, 
or bell-metal mortar, and put it in a crucible; cover it 
with its lid, and lute it well, When the lute is perfedly 
dry, place the crucible two hours in a potter's fire; then 
 4akeitout and let the compoſition cool. Break the cru- 

cible, and you will find an exceſſively fine compoſition to 
make emeralds. BY | | 

N. B. Tin-glaſs calx is nothing elſe but a diſſolution of 
tin-glaſs in aguafortis, tem pered afterwards with common 
filtered wa:er,—Obſerve alſo, that you muſt not negle& 
ftirring and mixing well the calx and magneſia together, 
before you incorporate it with the cryſtal, 
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V. For topaxeis. 


Two ounces of cryſtal; one of borax; eight grains of 
tincture of Mars. Mix all well in an iron mortar, then 
proceed as before directed for emeralds. 


VI. For ſapphires. 


Cryſtal, two ounces ; borax, one; ultramarine, eight 
grains; and magneſia, twelve, Mix well, then proceed 
as above. | 


VII. For amethyſts. 


With two ounces of cryſtal; one of borax, and twelve of 
magneſia, you mix ten grains of ultramarine; then go on 
as above. 


5 VIII. For hyacinths. 
5 Take two ounces of cryſtal; one of borax; four or five 


grains of ſaffron of Mars, and as much of magneſia, then 
proceed as above. 


IX. For rubies. 


Dutch red jaſper, fix drachms; pulveriſed cryſtal, two; 
minium, twenty-four grains. Reduce the whole into a 
ſubtile powder, and keep it ſeven hours at moſt in the 
potter's-fire, as above directed, G 


X. Another cbay to make emeralds. 


Take one pound of pebbles, calcined and prepared as 
before directed; ſalt of tartar, ten ounces; ſaffron of 
Mars, five times as much as you can hold on a Spaniſh 
real; and the fifth part of this whole quantity of braſs 
finely pulveriſed.— When all is well mixed in a mortar, 
and put in a crucible duly luted, &c. put it in the fire 
for {ix days; and having taken it out, ſee whether the 
compoſition is fine or not. If too deep in colour, add a 
little pebble and ſalt of tartar properly prepared; if too 
clear, add ſome crocus or ſaffron of Mars, and braſs, to 

raiſe it in colour. 

XI. Another 
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XI. Another compoſition for hyacinths, 


To your prepared cryſtal, add ten pounds of ſalt of 
tartar, about one ſpoonful of white wine tartar, and a 
little bran. 


XII. Another for rubies, 


Prepare one pound of pebbles, or cryſtal, and add to 
it a quarter of an ounce of dragon's blood, mix all well, 
and put in a crucible, ; 

- Obſerve, that if you ſet this compoſition longer than 
two days in fuſion, it loſes its colour. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as you ſee it has acquired a fine degree, take off the 
crucible, and let it cool. | 


XIII, T7 wake diomnts, 


Mix, with a filver ſpoon, ſix parts of fine white cal- 
cined pebbles, reduced into an impilpable powder, with 
four of the whiteſt and belt pulveriſed tartar, and ſeven 
of alkaline ſalt. | 

Put this in a crucible, made of the ſame earth as is 
uſed in glaſs manufaRories, and put in their fire. The 
longer it remains there, the harder and finer the com- 
Poſition will be. It muſt be there ſeven months at leaſt, 
before it can acquire a tolerable fine luſtre. 

Note. That the powders we have mentioned to make 
the above compoſitions with, are all to be ſifted through 
a very fine fieve, before they are uſed. 


XIV. A water to harden artificial ſtones. © 


Prepare and calcine, as before diredted for cry tal, 
ſome ſmall bits of calaminary ſtone. Pulveriſe them, and 
then place that powder in a very damp cellar, till re- 
duced into water. With this water knead ſome Roman, 
Dutch, or Hungarian vitriol, quite crade, without red- 
dening it in the fire. When this paſte, which 1s to be 
ſoft, is made, put it in a retort, and diſtil what water 
will come from it. With this other water, and ſome 
barley flour, make another paſte quite hard. In _ 

TOE paſte 


a0 
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paſte put your Jump of compoſition, or even the ſtones 
themſelves, which are come from it, ready cut and po- 
liſhed, when they come out of the wheel, and make as a 
dumpling of the whole. Send it to the oven to be put 


in, and taken out, along with the bread, When your 


paſte comes back from the oven, open it, and you will 
find your ſtones as hard as natural ones. | 
If they ſhould not prove ſo hard as you wiſh them, 
repeat this operation once more, and they will then moſt 
certainly be as hard as true diamonds. | | 


XV. A aye, to put under diamonds, both true and falſe, 
 auhen they are /et. 


Gather the ſmoke of a candle in a cup, dilute it with 
maſtich oil, make a thick mixture of it. Put ſome of 
this under your ſtone, whether fine or not, when you 
ſet it. KS: 


XVI. To make white ſapphires, to imitate true diamonds. 


1. Jewellers generally take a white ſapphire, and put 
it on the fire in a crucible, in which they bury it under 
W ltcel filings. b 
| 2. Some go ſill farther, and chooſe gold filings ; 
fancifully thinking, that as this metal is far more pre- 
cious than the other, it is likewiſe infinitely better for 
the operation, and of courſe to be preferred. Bur, 
deceived in their conjectures, as they muſt unavoidably 
be, who have no other guide to direct their judgment, 
experience has ſince ſhewn, that maugre the inferiority 
of ſteel to gold, yet the former metals filings are, for 
* following purpoſe, greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the 
atter, | 

3. Bury your ſapphire in a crucible, under ſteel filings. 
Set it on the fire, and let the filings become ſo hot as 
to be nearly melting, but you muſt take care they do not 
melt. Let your ſapphire lay thus under theſe filings, a 
fittle while. Then take them off, and pick out your 
[-pphire, to examine it, If its whiteneſs does not pleaſe 


55 you 
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you yet, ſet in on the filings again, and renew this ope- 
ration not only once, but as many times as you will find 
neceſſary to make it acquire that beautiful degree which 
| you want your ſapphire to have. Then ſet and colour. 

them as was ſaid before. 


XVII. A better way of doing the ſame. 


Mix together equal quantities of white enamel, finely 
pulveriſed, and ftcel filings. Have next a little of the 
ſame pulveriſed enamel, without mixture of filings, make 
a kind of paſte with your ſpittle. Put your white ſa 

ire in this paſſe, with which wrap it up well, and ſet 
it to dry in the oven. Tie this ball all round with, and 
at one of the ends of, a very fine wire. Then bury this 
ball in a crucible, under the firſt mixture of ſteel filings 
and enamel powder, and put it on the fire, which puſh 
to the degree of nearly fuſing the enamel, taking care, 
however, it ſhall not poſitively happen. Then, with one 
end of the wire, ell oat the ſapphire from the crucibie, 
and ſee whether its whiteneſs pleaſe you; if not, begin 
again the ſame way as before, and repeat this operation, 
till you obtain the defired point. 5 


XVIII. 4 colour to make rubies. 


1. Melt in a crucible one ounce of mars regulis- 
Throw in it a fimilar quantity of copper, and as much 
of gold. Let the whole be in fuſion till reduced to one 
ounce only. Add another ounce of mars r.gulus, and} 
one of copper, and proceed as before. Repeat this ope- 
ration ſeven times over. © 

2. Now take the lump which you find at the bottom 
of the crucible, and which ought: ro be as red as rubies; 
throw it in four ounces of granulated ſilver in fuſion, and 
previouſly amalgamated with fixteen ounces of purified 

and animated mercury. Having thus put on this mix: 
ture, the gold prepared as we ſaid, pot all in digeſtion 
for fifteen days, over ember aſhes only, for fear the 
mercury ſhould ſublimate. After that time is over, ſe- 
parate the mercury by diſtillation, and teſt the reſt on 
the coppel. | | WES 

„ . 
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3. This compoſition, projected on ſuch cryſtals as are 
in fuſion in the glaſs-maker's pot, will give you the mo't 
beautiful ruby paſte which you can poſſibly imagine or 
with for. | 


XIX. To aubitth amethyſts, 


Let a glaſs bottle be almoſt filled with five or fix 
ounces of purified nitre. In the nitre bury your ame- 
| thyſts. . Then let this bottle itſelf be entirely buried alſo 
in a great iron pot, filled with ſand, ſo that the air 
cannot poſſibly come at it, and give it a fire capable 
only to put the nitre in fuſion, but not to make it red- 
hot, elſe all will be ruined, Let this remain in that 
fuſible ſtate five or fix days. Then let the ſand cool 
itſelf gradually. When quite cold, take the bottle out 
of the ſand, break it, and you will find the amethyſts of 
a fine white; and as they are cold, you may without 
any difficulty, throw them in water, to get the nitre away 
from about them. Should any of them prove not quite 
ſo white, you may ſave them for another time, to make 
them undergo the ſame operation along with ſome others. 
Suppoſe your glaſs bottle ſhould Kemp. 5 come to break, 
and the nitre ſhould 'ran«off, then you muſt abſolutely 


take it out; for the amethyſts, without nitre, would 
certainly be hurt by the fire. | * 


XX. To make emeralds light and hard. 


1. Calcine, (ix different times, rock-cryſtal, and plunge 
It, as many times, in cold water. Pound it on a ſtone of 
the ſame mineral, with the mullar of the like kind, and 
piſs this powder through a fine {ilk ſieve. | | 

2. To two ounces of this powder join ten grains of 
ſcories of copper, well cleanſed, and three times calcined. 
Pound and mix well theſe two ingredients in a braſs 
mortar. Add four ounces of the beſt and fineſt borax, 
| previouſly well pounded in powder by itſelf. Incorporate 

all together, Put this in a crucible, covered with its lid, 
and well luted. Place it, after the lute is perfectly dry, 
in a reverberating fire, for ſeven or eight hours, and let 
the fire be very clear. At the end of that time, ſtop the 
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aſh-hole, and all the openings of the furnace. Let this 
| compoſition perfectly cool, for fear it ſhould bubble, or 
| otherwiſe blow. Then break the crucible, and you will 
; find a beautiful emerald paſte, which may be given to the 
lapidary to cut. | 


XXI. To give cryſtal a perfect hardneſs. 


Diſſolve what quantity you like of vrine ſalt in clear 
water. Filter and evaporate to dryneſs. 'Then make 
alternate frata ſuper ſtrata of this ſalt, and powder 
cryſtal in a very ſtrong crucible, which ſet for eight days 
in a glaſs-maker's furnace. After that time, being 
cooled gradually, you may take it out, and get the 
compoſition cut, which will prove exceſflively hard. 


XXII. A cement 10 render cryſtal like diamonds, and give the 
Sapphires of Alenſon a hardneſs to cut glaſe with eaſe. 


Make a ſtrong dough with ſifted barley-flour and pe- 
troly. (or rock-oil). Divide this paſte in two equal 
parts. In one of them range your ſtones, ſo that they 
 thould not touch one another. With the other part of 
your paſte cover this. Wrap up the whole with a good 
jute, and give it a wheel fire for four or five hours, gra- 

- dually increafing the ſtrenpth of the fire between every 
two hours. Ten you will have a lump of ſtones, which 
will ſparkle like true diamonds. 


XXIII. To make erx/ial throw off as much fire as diamonds, 


Take loadſtone and new quick-lime, equi] parts, two 
pounds of each; {ulphur vivum, half a pound, Put all 
In powder, and ſtratify according to art, in a crucible, 
your cryſtal, ready cut, with this powder. Place this 
crucible in a glaſs-maker's furnace, for ſeventy four 
hours, you will find your ſtones very fine, ſparkling, and 
perfectly like the diamonds of the ancient rock. 


XXIV; Another way of making diamonds. 

Grind on warble, equal quantities in weight, of cal- 
cined ſilver, and French load ſtone. Stratify in a crucible, 
your cryſtal ſtones, ready cut in imitation of winner 
5 : | es wit 
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with this powder. Cover it with another crucible, and 
jute it well. Then ſet it in a glaſs-makei's furnace, for 
one month. 


15 XXV. To give the white amethyſt the colour of a true 
1 diamond. | 
= Wrap ſome amethyſts in a paſte of pure white enamel, 


= prepared as directed in Art. xvi. Place them in a 
_— crucible, which cover with a tile, and put in a glaſs- 
maker's furnace, for forty-eight hours. Let it be red-hoc 
all that time, Then take it off from the fire, and let 
cool. When theſe amethyſts ſhall have been new po- 
liſhed, they will look like, and be judged for, true 
diamonds. 


XXVI. To imitate calcedony, 


Put, in a crucible, in a glaſs-maker*s fire, ſome very 
fine cryſtal powder. When in fufion, add a little cal- 
cined ſilver to it; mix it well, and ſet it in fuſion for 
twenty-four hours, then let cool. When you take oS 
your matter, you will find it imitates perfettly well 
calcedony, part of it being bright, and the other a little 
more dull. | | 


XXVII. To make 4 cryſolite. 


Project, on cryſtal, melted in a ſtrong crucible, ſix 
times its quantity of iron ſcories. Kcep this thus in an 
ardent furnace for the ſpace of three days. Then let all 
cool. When you take that compoſition from the cru- 
= cible, you will find it anſwer your expectation. 


XXVIII. To make diamonds with jargons. 


Put in a crucible equal quantities, well mixed, of iron-' 
filings, pounded and finely ſifted, and powder of white 
_ wood coals. In this mixture, plunge and bury your 
argon, and let none appear above. Give, firſt, a ſmall 
fie to the crucible, and increaſe it gradually, till the 
argon, become red hot. Keep them in that ſtate 
for a length of time; * let the fire go off gradually. 

| ; 9 
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in the ſame manner in which you had increaſed it before- 
When cold, take out your jargons, which you will find 
have loſt their firſt colour. To give them the true water 
exe gs to fine diamonds, take the powder of coals as 

eſore mentioned, and an equal quantity of minium, 
Put your 7argons in the centre of that powder, in a eru- 
cible as before, obſerving to increaſe the heat and di- 
miniſh it, juſt as in the preceding operation. When all 
is cold, you will find your argon as fine and beautiful as 
true and natural diamonds. | 


XXIX. To make Doublets in rubies and emeralds, as they 
| do at Milan, Ds, | 

1. Fix on the point of a knife a large piece of maſtich. 
Heat it before the fire ; there will immediately run a drop. 
as white as pearl. This is called maſlich in drops. 

2. Now if you want to make an emerald, you muſt 
dye this drop of maſtich with a little verdigreaſe diluted 
in oil, and a little addition of wax, if required. If it 
prove too thick, add a little water. | 

3. If it be for a ruby, take equal quantities of gum- 
arabic, alumen ſaccariuum, and crude roch-alum ; boil - 
all in common water ; then add to it a little brazil wood, 

cut very thin and ſmall, and let it boil again. You may 
add ſome alumen catinum, if you chooſe, which will darken 
your colour in proportion to the quantity you put in; 
then plunge the drop of maſtich above mentioned in that 
liquor, and thus give it the red dye. SE 
4. Have now two pieces of cryſtal ready cut by the 
wheel. Let them be both of the moſt perfect flat ſur- 
face, and of the moſt exquiſite fineneſs and preciſion in 
-dimenſions of their ſides, when laid one over another, 
with this only exception, that the cryſtal intended to be 
the upper one, ſhould be a little thinner than that which 
is intended to be laid under. Put each of theſe pieces on 
an iron. plate over red-hot cinders, and ſet them thus 
till the cryſtal becomes very hot. Then with the above 
red · dyed drop of maſtich which you hold at the end of a 
ſtick, and have a little ſoftened before the fire, you rub 
gently the upper ſurface of the piece of cryſtal, intended 


[ 
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to be the under one, till you ſee it has acquired a 
ſufficient degree of redneſs, according to your liking, 
Ther take with ſmall pincers the other piece of cryſtal, 
quite hot, lay it on. the foi mer, and they will both ſtick 
to each other, without occaſioning the Jeaſt obſcurity in 
the luſtre of the rubies, which will be equally clear and 
tranſparent on both ſides. 

In the ſame manner proceed to make the emerald. 
Therefore, when either of theſe two operations is accom- 
pliſhed, your ſtone is ready to be ſet with a red tinſel 
under it, if a ruby; or a green one, if an emerald, 


XX X. To /often cryſtal. 


Redden it in the fire, and when full of fire, plunge it 
in mutton and lamb's blood, mixed and warmed together. 
Reiterate ihis two or three times, and it will be ſoft. 


XXXI. Another to hften cry/tal, or any other coluured None, 
Jo that you may cut it like cheeſe; and reflore it after- 
wards to its primary hardueſs. 


t. Take, in the month of Auguſt, gooſe's and goat's 
blood. Let each of them dry, till very hard. When 
you want to ſoften your ſtones, take an equal quantity 
of each blood, pulveriſe it and put in a pot, then pour 
over a ſtrong lye made of pearl aſhes, Leave it ſo Go a 
while, ſtirring often; then add about a pint of ſtrong 
vinegar, In this preparation, if you ſet your ftones, 
and warm it a little over the fire, they will become ſo 
ſoft, that you may take and cut, or form them afterwards 
as you will. | 7 85 | VE 

2. To reſtore them again to their former hardneſs, put 
them in cold water, and let them there lay for about one 
hour and a quarter, it will be quite ſufficient. POET 
23. Bat to give them their luſtre again, you muſt take 
antimony in powder, ſpread it on a very ſmooth leaden 

table, then poliſh your ſtones on this. It will reſtoie 
them to their brightneſs as before, FED 


b 
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XXXII. Another equally uſeful to ſoften cryſtal and eel. 


Make a ſtrong lye of quick lime and pearl aſhes. Run 
it nine or ten times mate over new lime and new pearl 
aſhes, each time, Then put to ſoak, in this preparation, 
any piece of cryſtal or ſteel, for the ſpace of twenty-four 

hours, and you will ſee what a ſurpriſing degree of ſoft- 
'nels they will have acquired by it. 15 


XXXIII. A paſte, which will procure as beautiful emeralds 


as natural ones. 


Calcine, ſix different times, rock cryſtal, and plunge 
it, as many times, in pure cold water. Grind it into 
po der, on a rock cryſtal ſtone, with a mullar of the 
ſame. When you have rendered the powder very fine 
and impalpable, to one pound of it, add another of falt 
of taftar, drawn from red tartar, mixed well, Join- to 
this, ſixty grains of red copper, and fifteen of filver, 
both in ſhell, but grinded ſeparately. Now mix the laſt 
powders with the former, on a marble ſtone, and put all 
together in a clean and double nealed crucible. Lute it 
well with its lid, and, when the lute is perfectly dry, put 
the crucib'e for fix days on a clear, but gentle fire; 
then increaſe the fire till the crucible becomes red hot, 
place it immediately in the ardent and glaſs melting 
furnace, and keep it there in the ſane degree of heat for 
a month, without interruption. Then let the crucible 
cool gradually in the furnace, which is done by letting the 
fire go out of itſelf, having previouſly ſtopped all the holes 
and openings of the furnace. When you break it, you 
will find a beautiful green, which is fit to cut by the 
lapidary. . | 

Note. Be careful of this compoſition, for it has all the 
merit and advantage of the true emerald. It vies with it 
in weight, colour, and hardneſs. In ſhort, the greate ſt 
eonnoiſſeurs cannot diſtinguiſh theſe emeralds from the 
fineſt real ones, 5 EE 


XXXIV. Another away of making emeralds, | 


I. Take two large tranſparent river pebbles, or rock 
| | Cry ſtal 
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ebbles. Calcine and ſift fix grains of copper, 
. drachms ſix grains of ſalt of tartar, pulveriſed, 
and in the following manner. 5 
2. Calcine the tartar to whiteneſs; throw it in water, 
and warm it to ebullition, But before it boils, it will 
throw a ſcum, which muſt be carefully ſkimmed off, as 
it is a prejudicial unctuoſity. When all the fcum is well 
off, evaporate the water, till what is on the fire becomes 
into a conſiſtence like honey. Now add as much cold 
water as there was before. Heat it again to ebullition ; 
and, before it boils, ſkim well again the new unctuoſity 
which it will throw out, thigh boil to the confiltence of 
honey. Repeat this operation eight or ten different times 
running, adding always new Water each time, which 
you ſtill Kim, boil and evaporate each time, as pre- 
ſcribed for the firſt. At the tenth time, let the water 
you put in be firſt filtered once or twice through a paper, 
then vaporiſe the water entirely, and you will have a very 
fine and pure ſalt of tartar. By theſe means you purge 
the tartar of all its unctuoſity, which would make the 
emerald ſcale and flaw on the lapidary's wheel while it is 
cutting. | | | 
3. Take this matter, pound and grind it with a braſs 
peſtle and mortar. Sift it in a very tine ſilk fieve. Pound 
a-new what ſhall, not have pafled through the fieve, and 
ſift it again, and ſo on till you have reduced all into an 
impalpable powder. Put it in a crucible, as in the above 
articles, and place it in a melting glaſs furnace for twenty- 


four hours, and your matter will be done and ready 
. | 


XXXV. To whiten imperfe& diamonds. 
Make red hot, and calcine in the fire, a loadſtone, and 
| pludge it in the ſtrongeſt vinegar, which you repeat eight - 
or ten times. Then, with barley flour, pulveriſed verdi- 
greaſe, and this vinegar, make a ſtrong paſte, in which 
you wrap up your diamonds, Dry firſt this paſte by a 
gentle fire; then give it a ſmart one for four hours, 


XXXVI. To counterfeit diamonds, 


1. Melt by means of fire, ſome tranſparent pebbles. 
| E 5 Grind 
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Grind them next into a very fine powder, then ſet this 
powder again a-meliing on the fire. Put your ſtones 
afterwards in a paſte of barley flour, and bake under aſhes, 
the diamonds will be done. =, 

2. To give them a proper water, nothing elſe is to be 
done, but put them in agua vitæ, which having ſet fire 
to, let burn out entirely. By that operation they acquire 
the right colour of diamonds. 


XXXVII. Various dyes for precious ſtones. 


1. Dragon's blood in drops pounded and ſifted in 
alcohol, then diſſolved in ſpirit of wine of ſix reCtifica- 
tions, will give you the colour for the rubies. | 

2. That of the topaz is made with gamboge, diſſolved 
in the ſame ſpirit of wine as before, and put in a matraſs, 
_ evaporate to conſiſtence of — then it is fit for 
uſe. — 

3. For@mera!ds, fixed green verditure diſſolved, and 
vapor iſed as above, will give this dye. | 5 

4. The ſame mode of proceeding, in reſpect to imita- 
tion of other ſtones, will give you the colour you may 
want for that purpoſe, if you take care to chooſe and 
draw, /ecundem ariem, the dye from each of the colours 
fit for that object, and then apply it to your paſte or com- 
Poſition in the following manner, 

5. When the dye you intend to uſe is reidy, have a 
crucible, bore a little hole at the bottom of it. Turn its 
bottom upward. Set your cut cryſtal on that hole. 
Make a gradual wheel-fire round it. While your cr1- 
cible heats, make ſome ſmall common pebbles red hot in 
the fire, and throw them in your liquor to give it a 
certain degree of heat, and prevent the calcination of 
your cryſtal. And, when this is ſufficiently hot, plunge 
it in your dye, | V 


XXXVIII. A colour for glaſſes and enamels. 


Take Roman vitriol calcined to whiteneſs in the ſun, 
three times wetted with brandy, and three times dried. 


Now calcine it in the fire to redneſs, and puſh the 2 


266-5 
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for three days to the higheſt degree. Then, at the bot- 
tom of the retort you will find a ſulphur of a dry roſe 
colour, very dark, and deprived of all ſaline particles, 
You may uſe it after the method preſcribed in the preced- 
ing article, for giving any glaſs, or enamel, a fine colour 
of rubies, _ 


XXXIX. Another ruby colour. 


Melt in a crucible one ounce of cryſtal, and throw on 
it the ſame quantity in weight of oil of mars, otherwiſe, 
oil of antimony, with two grains of virgia gold. What- 
ever remains fixed in the crucible is the enamel. 


XL. Another, the invention of Sainte Marie, the enameller. 


File and put in a matraſs a gold ducat, with two ounces 
of aquafortis, and one of ammoniac ſalt, to difſalve the 
gold. To facilitate the diſſolution, place the matraſs on 
ember aſhes. Then take two pounds of filver ſand, one 
of ſalt, one of arſenic, and fix of ſaltpetre. Pulveriſe 
each ſeparately, and being afterwards mixed and put in a 
crucible, pour over it the ditiolution of gold, which is in 
the matraſs. This crucible being put in a melting glaſs 
furnace for twelve houis, will give the fineſt red for rubies 
which can be found out. | f 

Note, Sainte Marie ſold it at three half crowns a 
pound; though for one crown he could make two 
pounds. "Loh, | 


XxLI. 4 compoſition, the fundamental baſes of all el | 


1. Grind ot marble, and ſift through a very fine fieve, 
equal quantities of lead and pewter-calx. Put it in a 
varniſhed pipkin filled over with water. Boil it ſome 
while; then pour it by inclination, in another veſſel. 
Put rew Water, to boil again over the calx, and decant 
It as defore, on the firſt water: which proceſs you repeat 
till you have entirely diſſolved all the calx. If ſome part 
of the metal remain at the bottom, too groſs to be entirely 
carried by the waters, it muſt be put in a melting-glais 
furnace to calcine, n to take out, in proportion 

FI as 
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as it turns into calx, the upper part of the matter. When 
it is all calcined, continue diſſolving it, by means of boil- 
ing water, as you did the firſt, When you have got all 
your waters of diſſolution, vaporiſe them over a ſlow fire 
and particularly towards the end of the evaporation, have 
a ſingular care that the fire be not too fierce, which then 
remains at the bottom, very fine and ſubtilized. 

2. To twenty-five pounds of this calx add an equal 
weight of frit, made of tarce, or white ſand, weil pound- 
ed and fifted through a very fine fieve, and four ounces 
of white ſalt of tartar, pounded and ſifted in the ſame 
manner. Put theſe ingredients in a melting glaſs furnace; 
melt ard purge them there for ten hours. Then, having 
taken the pot off from the fire, take out the matter, 
Which, after having well pulveriſed, keep in a cloſe dry 

place, where duſt cannot come at it,—Such is the firſt aud 
principal matter to be uſed in the compoſition of enamels, 
of whatever ſort of colour you want to make them. 


XLII. To make an enamel as white as milk. 


1. To ſix pound weight of the matter juſt deſcribed, 
put forty-eight grains of magneſia, prepared as follows. 

2. Put in an iron ſpoon, to the reverberating fire, the 
bits of magneſia, rough as it comes from the mine. When 
it is whitened, pour good vinegar over it, then break it 
ſmall, and waſh it ſeveral times with warm water. Dry, 
pulveriſe, and fift it, then preſerve it in a-covered pot 
for uſe. | | ET 

3. This magneſia, and primary enamel matter, you 
put, in the above-preſcribed proportion, in a crucible, on 
a glaſs-melting fire, then throw the whole contents into 
clear Water: dry it, melt it again, as before, and throw 
it in water again, ard ſo on. This operation repeat 
three times, Being thus well purified, if you find it not 
quite white enongh, add a little more magnefia, and 
begin the ſame proceſs as before. Then take it off the 
fire, and make it into ſmali round cakes.—Such is the 


method of preparing the enamel to paint with on gold, 
and other metals, . 
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XLIII. To make an enamel, turguoiſe colour, 


Put fix pounds of the ſaid enamel primary matter in 
a varniſhed crown glaſs pot. Melt and purge it three 
times as uſual, and pteſciibed in the preceding article. 
On the third time project, at four ſeparate times, three 
ounces of ſcories of copper, prepared as directed in Art. 
xliv. mixed with ninety- ſix grains. of zaffar prepared the 
ſame way exactly, and in the ſame manner as the magne- 
ſia, and forty-eight of that very magnelia in ſubtile pow- 
der, Stir well the matter on the fire, at the time of each 
projection, with a long-handled iron hook ; and, when 
the colour ſeems to be to your liking, take itout of the fire, 
and make it into ſmall round cakes as uſual, This will 
make a moit beautiful turquoite enam-l, 


XLIV. How to prepare the ſcories of copper for the above 
pur puſę. 


This preparation is very ſimple. Waſh, firſt, the ſco- 
ies well, and ſet them to calcine three days at the en- 
trance of a reverberating ſurnace. Then grind this and 
lift it, Calcine again as before, grind and ſift the ſame, 
repeating this operation three different times, When 
finiſhed, it is called a calx of copper. Of this mix three 
ounces with forty-eight grains of prepared magneſia, and 
ninety- ſix of zaff ir alſo prepared, for a projection on ena- 
w primary matter, to make a fine ſort of turquo ſe 
colour. = 


XLV. To make blue enamel. 


Put in a varniſhed crown glaſs pot, in a meliting-glaſs 
furnace, four pounds of common primary enamel matter; 
two ounces of zaffar; and forty-cight grains of prepared 
ſcories of copper, all prev'ouſly well pulveriſed and 
mixed. When this compoſition is in good fulion, throw 
it in water, then dry it, and put it again in the {ame pot. 
Leave it there till the matter is well incorporated, and 
proceed as directed for the others. 


XLVI. To 
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as it turns into calx, the upper part of the matter. When 
it is all calcined, continue diſſolving it, by means of boil- 
ing water, as you did the firſt, When you have got all 
your waters of diſſolution, vaporiſe them over a ſlow fire; 
and particularly towards the end of the evaporation, have 
a ſingular care that the fire be not too fierce, which then 
remains at the bottom, very fine and ſubtilized. 

2. To twenty-five pounds of this calx add an equal 
weight of frit, made of tarce, or white ſand, well pound- 
ed and ſifted through a very fine fieve, and four ounces 
of white ſalt of tartar, pounded and fifted in the ſame 
manner. Put theſe ingredients in a melting glaſs furnace; 
melt ard purge them there for ten hours. Then, having 
taken the pot off from the fire, take out the matter, 
which, after having well pulveriſed, keep in a cloſe dry 
place, where duſt cannot come at it,—Such is the firſt aud 
principal matter to be uſed in the compoſition of enamels, 
of whatever ſort of colour you want to make them. 


XLII. 925 make an enamel as white as milk. 


1. To fix pound weight of the matter juſt deſcribed, 
put forty-eight grains of magneſia, prepared as follows. 

2. Put in an iron ſpoon, to the reverberating fire, the 
bits of magneſia, rough as it comes from the mine. When 
it is whitened, pour good vinegar over it, then break it 
ſmall, and waſh it ſeveral times with warm water. Dry. 
pulveriſe, and fift it, then preſerve it in a covered pot 
for uſe. 5 ET MES 

3. This magneſia, and primary enamel matter, you 
put, in the above-preſcribed proportion, in a crucible, on 
a glaſs- melting fire, then throw the whole contents into 
clear water : dry it, melt it again, as before, and throw 
it in water again, and ſo on. This 72 repeat 
three times, Being thus well purified, if you find it not 
quite white enough, add a little more magnefia, and 
begin the ſame proceſs as before. Then take it off the 

fire, and make it into ſmali round cakes.,—Such is the 
method of preparing the enamel to paint with on gold, 
and other metals, F | 


XLIII, To 
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XLIII. To make an enamel, turquoiſe colour. 


Put fix pounds of the ſaid enamel primary matter in 
a varniſhed crown glaſs pot. Melt and purge it three 
times as uſual, and preſciibed 1n the preceding article. 
On the third time project, at four ſeparate times, three 
ounces of ſcories of copper, prepared as directed in Art. 
xliv. mixed with ninety-fix grains of zaffar prepared the 
ſame way exactly, and in the ſam? manner as the magne- 
ſia, and forty-eight of that very magneſia in ſubtile pow- 
der, Stir well the matter on the fire, at the time of each 
projection, with a long-handled iron hook; and, when 
the colour ſeems to be to your liking, take it out of the fire, 
and make it into ſmall round cakes as uſual, This will 
make a molt beautiful turquoiſe enamel. 


XLIV. How 10 prepare the ſcories of copper for the above 
| purpoſe, - 


This preparation is very ſimple. Waſh, firſt, the ſco- 
ies well, and ſet them to calcine three days at the en- 
trance of a reverberating furnace, Then grind this and 
ſift it, Calcine again as before, grind and ſift the ſame, 
repeating this operation three different times. When 
finiſhed, it is called a calx of copper. Of this mix three 
ounces with forty-eight grains of prepared magneſia, and 
ninety-(ix of zaffir alſo prepared, for a projection on ena- 
_ primary matter, to make a fine ſort of turquoiſe 
colour, 8 | 


a XLV. To make blue enamel. 


Put in a varniſhed crown glaſs pot, in a mel:ing-glaſs 
furnace, four pounds of common primary enamel matter; 
two ounces of zaffar; and forty-cight grains of prepared 
ſcories of copper, all previouſly well pulveriſed and 
mixed. When this compoſition is in good fulion, throw 
it in water, then dry it, and put it again in the {ame pot. 
Leave it there till the matter is well incorporated, and 
proceed as directed for the others. 9 


XLVI. To 
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XLVI. To make green enamel, 


1. Melt and purge, by the glaſs melting fire, and in a 
varniſhed crown-glaſs por, four pounds of the pritaar 
enamel matter. Leave it there twelve hours; after whic 
throw it in water, dry it, and put it again in the {ame 
fte, for the ſame time, to cleanſe it well. AE Cd 

2. Grind into a very ſubtile powder, ſome of the afore- 
ſaid ſcories of copper, and ſome ſcories of iron. Mix 
theſe powders together, viz. two ounces of the former, 
and forty-eight grains anly of the latter; which, bein 
divided into three diFerent parcels, project, at three die 
tint times, en the ename] matter in fuſion, ſtirring well 
with an iron hook at the time of each projection, that the 
colour may better incorporate; and in twelve hours af- 
terwards you will find a very fine green enamel. 


XLVII. To make a black ſhining enamel, 


Take of our primary enamel matter in powder, four 
pounds; red tartar, four ounces; and of our prepared 
magneſia, in ſubtile powder, two. Put all this into a 
varniſhed pipkin, ſo large that all theſe powders together 
ſhall not come higher than the third pirt of the veſſel, 
this matter, when melted, ſwells very much. When in 
perfect fuſion, throw it into water; take it out to dry, 
then put it again in the pot, and purify it as before. Do 
ſo till you find it ſufficiently purified; then take the pot 
off the fire, and the matter out of the pot. - | 


XLVIII. To make an enamel, purple colour. 


Reduce into ſubtile powder, and mix well toge. her, ſix 
pounds of our primary and general enamel matter; three 
ounces of prepared magneſia, aud ſix of ſcories of copper, 
prepared as before mentioned. Melt and purity all this 
in a varniſhed pipkin, by placing it in a melting-glaſs fur- 
nace. When in good fufion, throw this matter in water; 
dry it, and put it again in the ſame pot to purify it anew 
by the ſame proceſs. If you find your colour to your 
liking, take the pot off from the fire, and keep your 


enamel for uſe. * | 


_— 
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XLIX. Anether, 


Take fix ounces of our general matter, two of prepa- 
red magnc ſia, and forty eight grains of the aforeſaid pre- 
paration of ſcories of copper. Pulveriſe, and proceed as 
above, This compoſition will give a very fine purple 
enamel, fit for all ſorts of works which goldſmiths will 
employ it in. F597 | 


L. 4 yellow enamel, 


Take, and reduce into a very fine powder, fix pounds 
of the general matter; three ounces of tartar, and ſeventy- 
two grains of prepared magneſia. Put all into a pot large 
enough not to loſe any thing of the matter when it comes 
to ſwell at the time of its fuſion. =, 


LI. To make @ crytaline matter, which ſerves as a baſis to 
| red-colour enamel, 


1. Take twenty-four pounds of ſalt, drawn from tritu- 
ration, lotion, filtration, and evapuration; and ſixteen 
pounds of white tartar, that is to ſay, of white and tranſ- 
parent river pebbles, calcined and reduced into an im- 
palpable powder. Both theſe ingredients being equally 
reduced into a ſubtile powder, mix and wet them ſo as to 
make a hard paſte of them, of which you will form ſmall 
thin cakes. Put theſe cakes in pipkins, and place them 
in a lime, or potter's kiln, where they are to calcine for 
ten hours. | | | 

2. When theſe cakes are well calcined, reduce them 
into a ſubtile powder, and add four pounds of lead and 
pewter calx (prepared and ſubtilized as before directed, 
Art. xli) and as much White tartar alſo calcined and pu- 
rified by lotion, &c. (as directed, Art. xxxiv. n. 2.) Theſe 
three laſt ingredients being reduced into a ſubtile powder, 
put them in a varniſhed pipkin, and place them in a 
melting-glaſs furnace, there to be melted and purified, by 
throwing the compoſition, when in fuſion, into water, 
then drying, &c. king times; after which the whole is 


completed. Re th 
EEE LII. How 
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LII. How to make a fine preparation of fuſible magneſia, to 
be employed in the making of red enameli. 


1. Take whatever quantity of magneſia you pleaſe, 
Add to it 2n equal quantity of nitre prepared by lotion, 
Htration, and evaporation, Set this matter in a pipkin 
to calcine for twenty-four hours, by a reverberating fire. 
Then take it out, and waſh it with warm water, to cleanſe 
it from all the nitie, and dry it, When this magnefia be 
dry, it will be of a very fine red, | | 

2. Now add to it, its equal weight of ammoniac ſalt, 
Grind all well on a marb'e (tone, wetting it with diftil- 
led vine gar, fo that 1t comes into a ſort of clear paſte, or 
colour for painting. | 

3. Then dry this matter; and, having pulveriſed it, 
put it a ſubliming in a ſtrong glaſs matraſs, with a long 
neck and a large belly, Give it the ſublimating fire for 
twelve hours; break the matraſs; weigh firſt the ſub- 
limed part, and mix it wi h what remained at the bottom; 
add as much new ammoniac ſalt as you had e ght of fub- 
limation. Grind theſe well together, wetting them with 
vinegar, then dry and ſublime again as before. Renew 
this operation ſo many times as will be requiſite, that the 
magneſia remain at laſt in a ſtate of fuſibility at the bottom 
of the matraſs. | 

4. This liquid is fit for ſtaining cryſtal of a very fine 
ruby hue; and, when employed with enamels, will render 
them of a moſt beautiful red. 


LIII. To make red enamel, of a beautiful ruby hue. 


Put twenty ounces of the above fuſible magneſia, to one 
pound of the cryftaline matter (Art. Ii.) in good fuſion. 
Purify the whole well, ard ry the colour. 

Note. According to the proportion of fuſible magneſia _ 
you put in this compoſiticn, you raiſe or lower the hue of 
your enamel. And, if carried to the degree of rubies, it 
will prove bright and beautiful. 


LIV. To make an enamel, erve-Balais-ruby colour. 


Take ten pounds of our cryſtalline matter. Purge it in 
the melting glaſs furnace, by fuſing it, then throwing it 
7 8 in 
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in water, drying, pulveriſing, and melting again, &c. 

three times. Put it again for the fourth time in fuſion; 
and, when in that ſtate, give it the purple colour by means 
of a pioper quantity of fuſible magneſia, as mentioned in 
the preceding article. After this, project an it, at eight 
different diſtances of time, as much calcined alum, in ſub- 
tile powder, as you will find requiſite to give it that degree 
of red hue you deſire; which to imitate the Balazs ruby 
colour, muſt be fuller and deeper than that of the clear 
rubies, | 


LV. To make a bright enamel, eſcarboucie colour. 


1. Take very fine gold, one part. Purify it again, and 
open it in the following manner. Diſſolve it in good re- 
gal water; diſtil it firſt from the gold, and recohobate it 
{ix different times. After this, take your gold powder 
from the veſſel, put it in a crucible, covered and luted as 
uſual, and place it in a furnace to the reverberating fire, 
where it ſhall be left to calcine till it becomes a very high 
and deep red, which cannot happen till after ſeveral days 
calcination. : 

2. Then, by projecting this part of well opened gold 
on twenty of the beforementioned cryſtalline matter, pre- 
viouſly purged according to direction, and put in a ſtate of 

ood fuſion, an enamel will be obtained, of the moſt 
Leamiful, tranſparent, e/carboucle colour. ; 


LVI. To give rock cryfial the various colours of iopax, 
rubies, opal, heliotrope, and athers. | 


It is nv leſs true than ſurpriſing, that all theſe different 
colours are the product of the ſame materials, and are 
operated in the ſame veſſel, and at the ſame time. But 
as the action of theſe metallic minerals, which tinge 
cryſtal in that operation, is ſtronger in proportion to the 
quantity of ſimilar ſpirits they meet with in aſcending to 
the top of the crucible, ſo the colours acquire alſo more 
ſtrength and vivacity. | 

1. To make this operation, take two ounces of orpine, 
of a gold or ſaffron-like eolbur; and as much cryſtal- 
line aiſenic; one of crude antimony, and as much of 


ammonise 


— 
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ammoniac ſalt, Pulveriſe and mix well. Make a bed of 
this powder, in a large crucible; over it lay ahother of 
rock cryſtal in bits, chuſing the ſmalleſt for the firſt, or 
bottom bed; and the 1 and pureſt for the higher and 
laſt beds. Make thus, frata ſuper ftrata, of your 
powder and cryſtals, till you have employed all ycu have 
got of them, and take care to end with a bed of powder. 
The crucible being thus filled, cover it with another, at 
the bottom of which, now become the upper part, a hole, 
of about two inches in diameter, being made, in order to 
give room for the exhzalation of the fumes, Lute the 
joints, ard when dry, place the crucible in a furnace, 
over black charcoals, and range more of them all round 
it, to the half way of the upper one. Add then ſome 
kindled coals, in order to light the others gradually. 
Theſe coals ought to be large and long, and all of oak 
wood. Care muſt be taken to light them very regularly, 
letting them go out naturally of themſelves, and guard 
yourſelf carefully from the fumes. As ſoon as the fire 
begins to abate, ſtop the hole of the upper crucible, to 
prevent the admittance of the cold air, which will break. 
your cryttals. 1 85 

When the crucibles are cold, unlute them, take your 
cryſlals, and get the fineſt and beſt coloured poliſhed by 
the wheel. You will find theſe flones to be very little, if 
at all, inferior in point of beauty and hardneſs, to the 
eaſtern ones.—T'his Secret has gone through many ex- 
periments. | . 

After having given the method of making all ſorts of 
colours, which counterfeit the natural precious flones, 
the manner of ſtamping theſe artificial ones; a Secret by 

which the fineſt and moſt precious original cameos and 
intaglios may be copied in a manner not in the leaſt in- 
ferior to the original, and which makes, at this preſent 


time, the amuſing occupation of moſt of the ladies and 
gentlemen at court. | TED 


LVII. The method of counter-drawing on artificial flames, the 
original cameos, intaglios, and other gems, which are kept 


and preſerved in the ſeveral muſeums of Europe. 


Chuſe the fineſt ſort of tripoly which ee K 
x 8 Ound. 
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found. Grind it on marble, into an impalpable powder, 
and as ſubtile as poſſible. Add a little water to it, fo as 
to make a ſort of paſte with it, of the conſiſtence of eo- 
jours on pallets for painting. When it is in that ſtate, put 
it in a little ſqu te tin mould, with turned up _ 
Preſs well ycur paſte down in it, and ſmoothen the ſur- 
face. As locn as you ſee it begins to dry, ſtamp on it the 
ſeal of which you want to obtain the impreſſion, and taking 
it off ſkilfully from the tripoly paſte, let this dry thoroughly. 
When you find it is perfectly hard, and the ſtrokes of the 
ſeal are ſolid, put on the impreſſion ſome powder of 
cryſtal, or any artificial ſtone you pleaſe, whether red, 
green, or blue, or any other colour, Then, with a metal 
pipe, blow cn that powder the flame of a candle, or a 
lamp, till the cryſtal is perfectly melted. When done, 
lay ſomething, ſuch as a ſmall iron pallet, of nearly the 
ſize of the ſcal, on the melted paſte, and preſs it gently to 
make it take the better the impreſſion, and all the turns 
of the defign, and then let it cool, When you take the 
cryſtal up, you will find it to be a perfect copy of the 
original. You may then ſend it to the lapidary to be 
cur, and ſet for ſeal or ring, as you like. From theſe 
very copies you may even get other copies, by following 
the ſame proceſs of operation; but it muſt not be denied, 
theſe will not be quite ſo perfect as thoſe obtained from 
the originals themſelves. TE 

Note. When you have made on the tripoly paſte the 
impreſſion of the original ſeal, the ſafeſt and ſhorteſt way 
would be to bake it in a furnace, under a tin arch, to 
prevent the coals from touching the impreſſion, which 
might hurt and damage the relief. Then take off your 
mould, and put on the ſtamp, cryſtal powder, or other 
fuſible matter, you may place it again under the ſame 
arch, in the furnace, and when that powder is melted, do 
as before directe. . 


LVIII. To jaſper glaſs globes. 

Wet the inſide of a glaſs globe with common water; 
then throw in ſome powder, blue, or ultramarine, or elſe 
ſome of the fineſt ſmalt, and ſtir well the globe, that theſe 
powders may ſtick every where. Then dilute ſome other 

| c colours 
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colours with nut oil, keeping each particular colour by it-. 
ſelf. With the downy end of a quill, put ſome of theſe 
colours, one after another, in the globe, touching it every. 
way with them, Put ſome flour after that in the globe, 
and ſhake it ſo as to make it go all over, and then the 
work is finiſhed. | | 


LIX. To give globes a filuer colour. 


To four ounces of pewter, in fuſion, add twd of quick: 
filver. Stir all well with a wooden ſpatula; and when 
the whole is well incorporated, pour ſome of this com- 
pound into your globes, which muſt previouſly have been 
warmed before the fire. Turn them in all manner of 
directions, that the compoſition may fix itſelf better and 
more equally in all their capacity.,-Chop ſome tinſel 
very fine, and throw it in the globes when the pewter- 
begins to cool, theſe little lamians will ſtick themſelves to 
it, and produce the. fineſt effect imaginable. 3 


LX. 4 good method for tinning glaſs globes. 

Melt together one ounce of tin glaſs, and half that 
quantity of pewter and of lead. When both are thus in 
fuſion, throw in ſome mercury, and the whole into a pan 
full of water. Pour the water off by inclination, and dry 
this matter; then paſs it through a piece of linen, and 
roll it in a globe that is-very dry in the inſide. EY 


LXI. To make the fame in colours. | 


To make theſe globes of what colour. you like, mix 
ſome mercury with a great quantity of dry common falt, 
paſs it through a piece of linen, beat it in a little cham- 
ber lye and water, which will granulate the mercury. If 
you put this mercury in your globes, juſt after you have 
coloured them, (as directed in Art. lvii.) that mercury 
will fix itſelf into them, in little grains or globulas all 
round, and appear like diamonds inceſſantly ſparkling. 


LXII. To /ick theſe globes upon one another. 


Pound into powder half an ounce of dragon's blood, 
| 5 
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as much of bole armeniac, and a little quick lime; which 
dilute all together with whites of eggs. Then cut a 
ſwine's bladder into ſmall bits, of the form and ſize of a 
ſhilling ; put ſome of that glue on both ſides of them, and 
put one thus glued between every two globes, ſupporting 
them with your hands till you ſee the glue has got hold of 
the glaſs. In about one hour's time, they will ſtick ſo 
very hard, that there will be no danger of their parting 
from each other. Theſe are to be ſuſpended in the air, or 
laid as ornaments on wainſcotting, cornices, &c. 


LXIII. To make tranſparent frames. 


Boil for a quarter of an hour only, nut oil, fix ounces; 
white wax, four; roſin, as much; and Venice turpentine, 
two, When lukewarm, lay it on with a ſoft bruſh, 


LXIV. Another. 


Soak, for twenty-four hours, a fine white parchment 
ſkin, in whites of eggs and honey well beaten together. 
Waſh then your parchment, paſte it on the frame, and 
when dry, lay a coat of varniſh*n it. 9 5 


LXV. Another way, which auill make the frame look as 
= made of glaſs... 

Take one of the fineſt and moſt perfect ſheets of vellum 
you can find. Waſh it, paſte it on the frame, and let it 
dry. Then boil ina glaſs veſſel, over a ſand bath, equal 
quantities of nut or lintſeed oil, and water, with a little 
crown glaſs, pounded into a very fine powder. With 
this you may at any time give a coat to your vellum, and 
ſce the pleaſing effect it will have. 


LXVI. 4 white paint to preſerve the putty round the panes 
| BY, REI 

1. Grind white lead with water. Dry it, and grind it 
again with oil, then lay a coat of it over your putty. But 
if you want it to be ſtill more durable, put two coats of 
it, after having added a part of fœtid oil, made in the 
tollowing manner. 
2. Have 


— — a <toe 
* 
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2, Have a leaden plate with turned-up edges to make R 
border. Fill it with nut or lintſeed oil. Cover it with a 
piece of glaſs, and expoſe it in the ſun. It will ſoon be 


ſœtid. 


LXVII. To clear glaſs. 


Rub the glaſs cryſtal with a piece of lead; that will 
make it clear and bright, | : 


LXVIIL. How ts diflinguiſh a true form of a falſe flone. 
Warm an iron plate; rub ſome oil over it; ſpread glaſz 


duſt on the middle, and cover that glaſs with kindled coals, 


Hold the ſtone you want to try over theſe coals, without 
letting it touch them. If the ſtone does not loſe its 
luſtre, and look dull, it is a true ſtone. 


ILXIX. Another to the ſame purpaſe. 
Heat the ſtone by rubbing it with a piece of cleth, 


When hot, rub it with a piece of lead. If there remain 


any mark of it on the ſtone, it is a falſe ſtone, 


LXX. To make pearls, and favell them to what xe 
yon pleaſe. 


1. Take any quantity of ſeed of pearls. Let them be 
very white and not perforated, Waſh them well in warm 
water, and let dry. Pound them in a new marble mortar, 
very clean and poliſhed. Grind them next on a marble 
ſtone, into a very fine impalpable and ſabtile powder. 
Put this powder in a glaſs mortar, and dilute it in a good 
quantity of mercurial water, Pour this water into another 
glaſs veſſel. Add more mercurial water to that which 
remained in the mortar, mix well and pour this water off 


again. Continue ſo doing till there ſhall not remain any 
of the pearl powder at all, and that both the pearls and 


the water ſhall have reciprocally impregnated the ſub- 


Nance one of another. 


2. Being ſo far conducted, lay the lid on the glaſs veſſel 
in which the liquor is contained, and ſet it in the ſun for 
the ſpace of twenty days. At the end of which term, 
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you. may take notice of another liquor, like a greaſy oil, 
ſwimming on the top of the former. Skim it carefully 
with a filver or glaſs ſpoon, and keep it ſeparately in a 
phial, to uſe it in proper time, as ſhall be directed. 

3. This being done, take the veſſel in which the former 
liquor you have ſkimmed is, and place it in balnro marie 
over a gentle fire. When the water of the Balneum marie 
boils, you will perceive another ſcam riſing to the top of 
your liquor. Skim it again, and put it carefully in another 
diſtin& phial, to be uſed alſo when it is proper. 

4. What remains at the bottom of the veſſel, after this 
ſecond ſcum is off, is called Milk of pearls; a drug much 
vſed among ladies who paint.—80 far your materials are 
all prepared; the queſtion is now to employ them pro- 
perly; and that you ſhall find in the following article. 

5. Take what kind of pearls you pleaſe, or rather 
happen to meet with; for, how brown, black or imper- 
fect and ugly in every reſpect they may be, does not ſig- 
nify in the leaft, provided only they be round if you want 
them round, or oval if you want them oval. Thread 
them with a fine filver wire, or ſwine's hair; then put 
them to ſoak for the ſpace of twelve hours, in the Mz » 
pearls, They will tack that liquor, ſwell, and ſoften 
themſelves. At the end of twelve hours, take them out 
from that mil& by their wire, and ſuſpend them in ſo large 
a glaſs veſſel as to have none of them touch any part of it. 
Cover the veſſel with its lid, and ſet it in the ſan for 
twelve other hours; during which time, they will harden. 
When they have been there twelve hours, put them again 
to ſoak for twelve hours, in the ſame milk as before, to 
ſwell again; then, ſaſpend them again in the ſun for the 
ſame time, and repeat this operation, till the pearls have 
acquired the ſize you want them to have. For they will 
always feed and ſwell themſelves, with that cream, when- 
ever you put them into it, When they have ſoaked in it 
for the laſt time, and been dried afterwards for twelve 
hours in the ſun, then put them to ſoak for another twelve 
hours in the ſecond ſtuff which you ſkimmed from the milk 
of pearls, while it was in the ba/neo nariæ. Then ſet 
them again in the ſun for twelve hours. —This term bein 
over, put them to ſoak in the firſt ſort of greaſy oil, which 


you 
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you ſkimmed for the firſt time from the liquor, after the 
twenty hours of its having been expoſed in the ſun, And 
when they ſhall have remained there for twelve hours, and 
been again expoſed after that, for twelve more out of it, 
in the ſun, as uſual, you have then got very fine, and 
exceedingly good pearls; not ſophiſtic, but true and 
natural; and you may have your own price for them. 

6. Of the mercurial water, which is the chief thing, 
indeed, in this operation, we may ſafely aver, that it is 4 
ſecret known by very few, and to thoſe only who are well 
verſed in the great Art of Chymiſtry. The manipulation 
deſcribed will undoubtedly afford no little en or and 
ſatis faction to thoſe who are acquainted with the proceſs 
of making mercurial water, and who do not know, per- 
baps, the precious quality it is inveſted with, of com- 
poſing or ſwelling pearls. 


LXXI. To dye cryftal ruby hue, with lake. 


1. Take crimſon, or the reddeſt ſort of lake you can 
find, half a drachm. Put it in a ſquare glaſs phial, and 
boil it in a balneo marie for two hours. The lake, thus 
fituated in the glaſs for two hours, not being touched by 
the water at all, but only penetrated by the heat it receives 
from it, ſhrinks at laſt and becomes fryable. Take it 
out of the phial, grind it on marble into a ſubtile powder, 
then add three or four drops of Venice turpentine. Put 
it again in the ſame phial as before, and boil it one hour 
in the ſame manner, and your colour is dong. 

2. To make uſe of it, you muſt hold, with ſmall pin- 
cers, your cryſtal over a chafingdiſh, filled with live coals, 
Then with the point of a wooden ſkewer, take the colour, 
and lay it on the cryſtal, which being hot, takes it in im- 
mediately. Let it cool, and fet it, and it will look of a 
very fine red hue, 


LXXII. To make a ſapphire. 


1. Make ſome zaffar red hot in a ſmall crucible, Keep 
it in that fituation ſometime, then throw it in the 
ſtrongeſt vinegar you can find, or in lieu of * 6 

| ouſe 
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houſe chamber lye. Let it there lay in the coldeſt part 
of your houſe for one night. Then wipe it well, make 
it into a very fine powder, by pounding it in a marble 
mortar, and keep it in a phial cloſely topped. 

2. To ten or twelve pounds weight of cryſtal, or 
tranſparent pebbles calcined, and mixed with ſalt of tar- 
tar, in the proportion of three parts of the firſt to two of 
the laſt, put as much as will lay oa a ſhilling of the above 
prepared zaffar, Mix all with a filver ſpoon, then fill 
with it a pipkin, which put to the melting glaſs fire. 
Half an hour after it has been in, fill it up again with the 
ſame powder, and another half hour after the ſame, till it 
keeps full. Then cover the pipkin well, and ſet it in the 
furnace the ſpace of four months, at leaſt ; for the longer 
it is kept there, the finer and harder the compolition will 
be,-Four or five days, however, afier it ſhall have been 
in the furnace, it will not be improper to take out in a 
ſpoon ſome of the matter, and ſee whether the colour ba 
to your liking ; and if yon find it too pale, add a little 
more zaffar to it; if too dark, ſome cryſtal, © 


LXXII. Another compoſition for the ſapphire. 


Take one ounce of calcined cryſtal ; two drachms of 
minium; of lead and ſalt of tartar, about the weight of 
half a crown each; and three grains of zaffar. Put all 
into a ſubtile powder, and melt it in a crucible. If in 
this proportion you find it of too dark a hue, add as much 


cryſtal more as will bring it to the degree you like to 
have it. 5 | REY 


LXXIII. To make an amethyft, 


To ten pounds of cryftal, or tranſparent pebbles cal- 
cined and prepared as before directed (Art. xxiii.) add 
ſeven ounces ef fufible magneſia, with one of loadſtone, 
and a little zaffar. Mix all well, and put it in the fut- 
nace for one month, ee 1 
If you add to the green compoſition a little calcined 
filver, you will ſee it ſurpriſing beautiful. 4 


F CHAP. 


| C H A — VI. 
SxcRETs concerning Corours and PAINTING, 


$ I. To paint in varniſh on wood. (Uſeful to 
Carriage n 


1. The 8 previous to » the ar of colours, and the 
general proceſs n in laying them on it. 


OU muſt fick lay on the wood two coats of 
Troyes-white, diluted with ſize water. Next 
lay over theſe a third coat of ceruſe. Then mix the 
colour you want with turpentine oil, add the varniſh 
to it, and lay it on the wWeod, previouſly prepared as 
follows. 

2. Poliſh the wood, fiſt, with ſhavegraſs or ho: ſe-tail, 
and then with pounce-ſtone.. Lay afterwards fix or ſeven 
coats of colour mixed with varniſh, allowing after each 
Coat a ſufficient time to dry, before laying on the next; 
then poliſh over the laſt coat with pounce- -ſtone, grinded 
on marble into a ſubtile powd:r. When this is done, lay 
two or three coats of pure white varniſh. As ſoon as this 
is dry, rub it over with a ſoft rag dipped into fine olive 
dil, then rub it with tripoly reduced into ſubtile powder; 


and having wiped with à clean piece of linen, paſs a 
| piece of waſh leather all over it. | 


. 


1. T6 make a black : 


1. The black is made with lamp or ivory black, 
grinded on a marble ſtone, with vinegar and water, till 
it 


. 
by 
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it is reduced into the moſt impalpable powder. Keep it 
in a bladder. | r 

2. There is a ſort of black which, from its hue, may 
be termed a velvet black. This is made of ſheep trotter- 
bones, burnt and reduced by grinding, like the other 
black, into an impalpable powder. Keep it the ſame as 
the other. | Fa 


III. To make a ue. 
„ ö 
Burnt turnſol mixed with quick lime and water, then 
ſized with leather ſize, makes the blue. 
IV. To make the Gridelin. 


Grind cochineal with white lead and a little Venetian 
lake, According as you put more er leſs of this laſt 
ingredient, you make it darker or clearer. 


& II. To paint on paper. 


V. For the red. | 


To make a red, take flat, or Venetian lake and Bra- 
wood, and boil all together, with an addition of black 
ead. A; | | | | | 


1 VI. To make a fine yellow. 


You muſt boil ſome kermes in water impregnated with 
orpine, . 


VII. To make a green. 


| A mixture of verdigreaſe, ſap green, Hungarian green, | 
and tervette. The whole grinded on marble with :a 
pretty ſtrong leather ſize. 48%" 6 | 27 


VIII. To transfer a print on vellum, and then paint it. 


Chuſe your print, and fit a ſheet of tranſparent, or 
varniſhed paper to it, for width and breadth. Lay it 
on the print, and fix it by the four corners and the —_ oy 
: «03 3.2% | | dle 
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dle part of the four edges, on that print, by means of a 
little white wax, the bulk of a pin's head. Then with a 
«very fine lead pencil, fetch out on the varniſhed paper, 
all the outlines and turns of the print which you plainly 
ee through. When done, rub the back of this varniſhed. 
pope all over with red chalk, and carrying it on the 
vellum, fix it on it, as you did on the print; - Then with 
.a wooden or ivory blunt point paſs, over all the ſtrokes 
Which are delineated on the varniſhed paper, the red 
chalk of the back will ſet off in all thoſe parts, and lie on 
the vellum, whereon you will find the print perfectly 
etched, and fit to receive what colours you like. 


$ III. Compoſitions for Limners. 


IX. How to prepare colours for limning. 


Moſt colours are prepared, or grinded with gum-arabic. 
Ochre makes the yellow; courant mourant, the white; 
verdigreaſe, the green; ceruſe, the grey ; lamp black, 
the black ; cinnabar, the red; and gold in ſhell, the 
gold, 


x. To make wwbat is called lamp- black. 


Put a large wick of cotton in a lamp filled with nut 
oil, and light it. Prop over the flame an eaithen diſh, 
and now and then viſit this diſh, and gather all the black 
which fixed ufſelf to it. | | 


XI. Another way of making black. 


Burn ſome nut ſhells in an iron pan, and throw them 
in another full of water. Then grind them on marble 
with either oil or varniſh, 4 W 


XII. . hn Bl. 


Whitening griaded with verdigreaſe wifi make a very 
£ne blue. | 


X11I. To 
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XIII. To make a turquin blue. 


German turufol infuſed for one night in chamber-lye,- 
then grinded with'a diſcretivnable quantity of quicklime, 
in proportion as you want to have it paler or darker, 


XIV. A fue green for limning. 
Grind ſ-me verdigreaſe with vinegar, and a very ſmal- 
quantity of tartar 3 then add a little quick lime and ſap- 
green, which grind with the reſt, and put in ſhells for 


eeping. If it become too hard, dilute it with a drop of 
vinegar.. 


XV. Another for the ſame purpoſe. 


Grind on a marble ſtone, verdigreaſe, and a third of? 
tartar, with white wine vinegar, - | 


XVI. 27 make Sap- green, or blackberry green. 


Erprefs the blackberry juice, when full ripe, Add 
ſome alum to it, put all in a bladder, and hang it in tue 
chimney to dry. | 


XVII. To make lake, 


Take three parts of an ounce of(Braſil wood; a pint 
of clear water; one drachm and a half of roch-alum ; - 
one dozen and a half. of grains of ſalt of tartar; the bulk 
of two filberts of mineral cryſtal ; three quarters of a 
pound of the whiteſt ſound, or cuttle-fiſh bones, raſped. 
Put all together in a ſaucepan tv boil, till reduced to one - 
third. Strain it three times through a coarſe cloth, TO 
make a finer ſort, ſtrain it four times. Then ſet it in 


the ſun under a cover to dry. That which dries the 
ſooneſt is the fineſt, | | 


XVIII. To make a liquid lake, 


Pound ſome cochineal and alum together ; then boil 
them with a quantity of lemon-peels cut very ſmall. 
And when it is come to the right colour you want, paſs 
it through a cloth, 2 
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XIX. Another way. 


On a quantity of alum and cochineal pounded and 
boiled together, pour drop by drop, oil of tartar, till it 
comes to a fine colour. 


XX. For the vermilion. 5 

Vermilion becomes very fine in aguavitæ, or in child's 

urine, But it will be till finer, if you put it in aguavite 

with a little ſaffron, It is uſed with whipped whites. of 
XXI. For the making of carmine. : 


1. Boil two quarts of ſpring water in à varniſhed pip- 
kin; and, when it boils, throw in ſeven pugils of pulve- 
riſed chouam. After this has thrown two or three bubbles, 
take it off the fire, and decant it in another clean pipkin. 
Then put in this water five ounces of cochineal in powder, 
and boil it for a quarter of an hour. Add three pugils of 
autour, in fine powder, and make it throw four bubbles. 
Then add three pugils of Roman alum in powder, and 
take it out directly from the fire, which muſt be made of 
live coals, * N 
2. Strain all through a linen cloth, and divide this 
liquor into ſeveral delph veſſels, and fo let it remain for 
three weeks. At th&tnd of that term pour off the water 
by inclination. You will find under a kind of mouldi- 
neſs, which you muſt carefully pick off, and then gather 
the carmine. | ET LED! rh 

Note. Every five ounces of cochineal give one of car- 
mine. It is to be grinded on marble.— A general opinion 
prevails, that this operation is beſt done in the creſcent of 
the moon. How far it is needful to obſerve this precepts 
is left to the wiſe to determine, TL CORES ES 


XXII. Colours fit for expreſſing the various complexi ons. 


1. For women and children; mix a little white and a 
little turnſol. | . 1 

2. For men; a mixture of white and vermilion is 

roper. . | 1 | 5 

3. For old folks; you muſt uſe ſome white and Ter; N 

, | 4+ Or 
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Re 


4. For horſes ; you-muſt chuſe biſtre, ochre, and white. 
— The dark brown horſes require a little addition of black 
The gray want nothing bur biſtre and white. 


AAA 


$ IV. To make tranſparent colours. 
XXIII. For the green.” 


Put in very ftrovg vinegar, verdigreaſe, rue. juice, and 

gum- arabic. Set this in the ſun ſor a foctnight, or, if 

you have no ſun, boil it on the fire. Strain it, bottle and 
ſtop it—Shake it well before uſing, | 


XXIV. For the red. 


Make a lye with ſalt of tartar. . In it, put to infuſe for 
one night, ſome India wood, with a little alum. Boil all, 
and reduce to one third. Run it through a linen cloth, 
and mix ſome gum-arabic with it—With more or leſs 
alum, you make it of a higher or paler bue, 


| XXV. For the yellow. e 
Biuiſe Avignon ſeed, called French Berries, and put it 
in a lye of ſalt and tartar to boil on the fire, to the reduce - 
tion of two thirds. Run it, and boil it one bubble more. 
Then bottle and cork it—lIt muſt be ſhaken before uſing 
— A-{mall addition of ſaffron renders tt more lively. 


XxXxvl. For the lus 
Soak in ehamber-1ye, one night, a quantity of German 
Palma Chriſti. Take it out and grind it with a little 
quick lime - More or leſs quick lime will raife or lower 


it in hue. And nothing more is required to dilute it than 
chamber-lye and gum arabic. rods 


XXVII. Another Blue, very like ultramarine. - 
Grind ſome indigo on porphyry with turpentine oil. 
Put it afterwards in a glazed pipkin, and lute it well, 
Let ĩt thus lay for the ſpace of fix weeks. The longer you 
leave it there, the more blue it will bee 
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XXVII. 4 pale red, to paint on enamel. 


1. Take the filings of a piece of good iron. Put them 
in a matraſs with aguafortis, and ſet it on a flow fire, Let 
it boil gently till the filings are all diflolved. 

2. When this is done, pour a little warm water into the 
matraſs, and let it remain a few hours on the fire, then 
pour all into another veſſel, When the liquor ſhall be 
quite clear, decant it out gently, and leave the powder, 
which is at the bottom, to ery. 411 

3- Put this Cried powder in a new crucible well cover- 
ed and luted, and then neal it gently on a very regular 
fire; and, a little while after, take it out and let it cool. 

4. Now one drachm of that powder, and three of yel- 


low Dutch beads ground with maſtich- oil, will give full 


ſatis faction. 


XXIX. Proceſs of making purple, for painting an enamel, 


1. Take one drachm of very fine gold, forged weak. + 
Cut it in ſmall bits, and neal it, Put that gold into a 
matraſs, with one ounce of ammoniac ſalt, and two of 
good agrafertis, and ſet it on a gentle fire to run all into 
liquor. CCC 

2. Have two ounces of clear water, near boiling, and 


throw it in the matraſs. This done, pour the whole in 
a glaſs phial of more than a quart ſize, to which add one 


ounce and a half of oil of tartar drop by drop. It will 
occaſion an ebullition, which being ceaſed, you muſt fill 
the bottle with water, and let it reft till the gold falls to 
0k ĩ˙² K.. oe | 

z. When the water is quite clear, decant it out gently, 
for fear of diſturbing the gold and loſing it. Then fill 
the bottle with new water, repeating this operation till 
the water is as clear when you decant it out, as when you 


put it in, and has no more ſmell. 


4. Take your gold out of the bottle, and put it on- a 


fine brown paper, folded in four or five doubles, and 


turned up by the edges, in form of a little caſe or mould. 
There let it dry; Ws, when dry, keep it for uſe. 
7 5. Grind, 
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cg. Grind, next, ſome fine white froſt-glaſs ; mix it with 
water, put it in a bottle, and ſhake it, then let it ſettle. 


When this powder is fallen to the bottom, decant off the 
water, and let the powder dry in the v ſſel. | 


6. The proportion to make the purple colour, Take 
three grains only of your aforeſaid gold duſt to thirty of 
the white froſt-glaſs, thus prepared. Mix both in a cal- 
cedony mortar with clear water. After the powder has 
ſettled to the bottom of the mortar, decant out the water, 
and let the powder dry in the mortar. 


7. This done, take the powder out of the mortar, and 


putting it on a white bit of paper, dry it by a flow fire, 
till you ſee it has acquired a fine purple hue. | 
8. Grind, now, this powder with a little oil of ſpike, 


and put it in little caſes made with cards, of which the 


edpes are turned up. When the card has ſoaked the oil, 
the whole operation is accompliſhed—Preſerve it by put- 
ting it in ſmall boxes, in a dry place, 


XXX. How to make a fine fleſh colour. 
9. The mere addi ion of a little black to the above 


compoſition will make the fineſt colour for complexzions, 


or fleſh-colour, and may juſtly be deemed a ninth article 
in the proceſs which 1s to be obſerved in its fabrication. 


XXXI. A good way to make carmine. 


Make a little bag, tied very cloſe, of fine Venetian 
lake. Put it in a lit le varniſhed pipkin, with rain-water 
and cieam of tartar, and boil it to a firup. Thus you 
will have a fine carmine colour, 


XXXII. Another way. 


Giind dry, on porphyry, ſome of coccine/la urſula, ſu- 
gar candy, roch-alum, and gum- arabic, all nearly in 
equal quantities, except the gum, of which you put a 


little leſs, Put theſe powders into a glaſs phial, and 


pour over a ſufficient quantity of brandy to cover them, 
and ſquerze over the juice of a lemon. Stop well the bot- 
tle, and ſet it in the ſun for ſix weeks, Run the colour 
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into ſhells, taking care that none of the ground ſhould 
Tun out with it. - 


XX XIII. The whole proceſs of making ultramarine, 


1 Make ſome of the browneſt /apis red hot in a cru» 
cible, then throw it into vinegar. Repeat this three times, 
When calcined, pound it in a mortar, and ſift it. Then 
2 it on porphyry, with a mixture of lintſeed oil and 

pirit of wine, in equal quantities, and previouſly digeſted 
together in a mat raſs, and often ſhaken to prepare them 
for this uſe, When you ſhall have ſubtilized your Japis 
powder, then incorporate it with the following cement. 

2. Lintſeed oil, two ounces; Venice turpentine, three; 
maſtich, half a one; 4% fetida, two; black roſin, as 
much; wax, half an ounce; yellow roſin, three. Boil 
all in a glazed pipkin, for a quarter of an hour; then 
run it through a cloth into clear water, Take it out of 
that water; and, taking of this, and of the grinded /apir, 
equal quantities, incorporate them in a glazed pan, and 
pour ſome clean warm water over, and let it reſt for a 
quarter of an hour. Stir this water with a wooden ſpatula; 
and in another quarter of an hour you will ſee the water all 
azured. Decant, gently, that water into another glazed 
pan. Pour new warm water on the grounds, and proceed 
as before, continuing to ſtir and beat it well; then decant 
again this new azured water with the former. Repeat 
doing ſo, till the water is no more tainted with any azu- 
rine particles When done, ſet your azured waters in eva- 
poration, and there will remain at the bottom a very fine 
Azure of Ultramarine, wiz. four ounces of it for every 
one pound of compoſition. Of the remainder you may 
make what is called cender blue, | 


XXXIV. Another very fine ultramarine. 


Take the fineſt /apis laxuli you can find; break it in 
little bits, and make it red hot in a crucible, between 
blaſting coals. When red hot, throw it in white wine 
vinegar ; then dry it and pound it in a marble mortar 
with a. wooden peſtle. Should it not pound eaſily, cal- 
cine it again as before, and throw it again in . 

| | Ce 
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&c. then try it in the mortar, and if it do not pound yet, 


repeat again the ſame proceſs, till it eaſily ſubmits to be 


pulveriſed. After it has been put into a fine powder, 
grind it on a porphyry ſtone, with good aguavite, till it 
is impalpable. Then gather it up in little cakes, which 
ſet a-drying on paper of ſlates. When dry, if you pul- 
veriſe it, you have a fine ultramarine. | | 


XXXV. 4 ver good and experienced paſtil to make ultra- 
marine .be doſes as for one pound. 


Take nut or lintſeed oil, three ounces 5 new wax, and 
fine roſin, three ounces of each; roſin, one; Burgundy 
pitch, four; oliban, otherwife male frankincenſe, two 
drachms ; dragon's blood, one: Melt all theſe ingredi- 
ents, one after another, in the ſame order as they are 
here preſcribed. That is to fay,. put in a varniſhed pip - 
kin, the oil firſt; and when a little warm, put in the ro- 
ſin by little bits. This being diſſolved, put in the chalk 

Iveriſed, pouring it gently, and by little at a time, leſt 
it ſhould blaze. As ſoon as the roſin is melted, pour the 
roſin in powder, and by degrees. Next add the Burgundy 


pitch, broken in ſmall bits, by little at a time; and when 


all are introduced and well diffolved, add gradually the 
doſe of dragon's blood powder, and let it diſſolve like 
the other drugs—Stir this compoſition with a ſtick, by 
means of which you are to judge whether or not your 
paſtil is done. To know it, let a drop fall from the ſtick 
into a pan of water; then, working it between your fin- 


gers, you ſee whether or not it ſtick to them. If it ſtick, 


the paſtil is not done, and you muſt let it remain longer on 
the fire; then repeat the trial till it does not ſtick to your 
fingers, as a proof of its being arrived at its degree of 


perfection.— Throw it in a glazed pipkin filled with cold 


water; and when it becomes a little cold, make it into a 
ball with your hands, which you ſhall have previouſly 
greaſed with lintſeed oil. Then you may keep it as long 
as you pleaſe for uſe. Stay, however, three or four days, 
before uſing it the firſt time. | 


F 6 XXXVI. 232. 
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XXXVI. The way of mixing the lapis with the paftil to 


make ult ramarine, 


1. Dilute, as thick as you can, a quantity of the be- 
fore mentioned impalpable powder of lapis laxuli, with 
a liquor made of two parts of aguavitæ, and one of lint- 
ſeed oil. | 

2. Melt in another glazed pan, without the aſſiſtance 
of water, and over a gentle fire, the paſtil deſcribed in the 
preceding receipt. Obſerve that your paſtil be perfectly 
purified from any particles of water it might have carried 
away with it, when you threw it in water in order to 
form it into a ball, 3 

3. When the paſtil is melted, throw into it the thick 

paſte you had previouſly made of lapis laxuli with brandy 
and lintſeed oil. Stir and mix this fo well, that the whole 
be moſt perfectly united and incorporated. Then let it re- 
main twenty-four hcurs, and cover it well for fear of duſt. 

4. After twenty-four hours are elapſed, put in this pan 

a quantity of lukewarm water, proportionable to that of 
the matter, and work well the whole together with two 
wooden p ſtles, till che water becomes quite blue, which 
you will immediately decant off into a china baſon, and 
cover carefully for fear of duſt. | 
5. Put new lukewarm water again on the ſame paſtil. 
Work it anew as before, and proceed the ſame as the firſt 
time, —Repeat this operation as many times as you find 
the water coming blue, and till you perceive it begins to 
turn gray or white, which is a convincing proof that there 
is no more good in the paſtil.—Be careful to range in 
order the different bowls in which you have decanted 
our tinged waters ; and, to avoid miſtakes, number them 
y firſt, ſecond, third, &c. 1 
6. Let theſe waters ſettle, and when quite clear as when 
you put them in, decant them again with all the gentle- 
neſs poſſible, each into another Frilar veſſel, for fear of 
loſing any of the ultramarine which lies fixed all round 
the ſides and bottom of the bowls, and might be, though 
never fo little, carried off with the decanted waters. 
When theſe waters are duly decanted off, cover again, 
carefully, the bowls, for fear of the duft, and let the ul- 
tramarine, 
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tramarine, which lies round them, dry perfectly. When 
dry, bruſh it down gently to the bottom, with a new ſoft 
hair bruſh, and gather your powders ſeparately with the 
ſame numbers on each parcel, agreeable to that of the 
bowls, whence they come. i 

7. The firſt ultramarine is the fineſt ; the ſecond is not 
ſo much ſo as the firſt; neither is the third ſo fine as the 
ſecond. And it goes thus, decreaſing in beauty, merit, 
and value. | 


Obſervations an the above procęſi. 


1. Ultramarine might be drawn from the paſtil, by 
working it with the hands inflead of peſtles. But, as it 
fatigues a great deal more the articulations by that ſort of 
working, than by the other, there 1s room to think, that 
by this mode of proceeding, each ſingle operation might 
be attended with ſome imperfection; which is the reafon 
why the peſtles are preferable. Es | 

2. Some people make their /apis red-hot on bare coals, 
then ſteep it in diſtilled vinegar, repeating this ſeveral 
times till it becomes fryable. 

3. But it is much preferable to make it red hot in a 
crucible; becauſe, ſhould the fire make it ſplit, the bits 
will remain in the crucible. Now it need not be won- 
dered at if it does, pariicularly when calcinations are often 
repeated. 

4. The lapis, which is of a fine blue, and ſtriped with 
gold or filver, is the beſt to make ultramarine of. 
$5. The /apis is a'fo reckoned to be of a good quality, 
when it preſerves its fine colour, even after it has been 
made red-hot in blaſting charcoals. 


XXXVII. Another facret to compoſe a fine blue, for waſhing, © 
in drawings, inflead of ultramarine, which is too dear, 


and too firong to be uſed far that pur paſe. 


1. Gather in the ſummer, a large quantity of blowart, 

which grows in the fields among the corn. Pick well 

their blue leaves off. Have luke warm water impregnated 

with impalpable powder of alum. Put the picked blue 

leaves into a marble mortar, with a ſufficient quantity 8 
| that 
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that alum water, to ſoak them only. Then, with either 
a wooden or marble peſtle, pound them, till the whole 
is ſo maſhed, as to give the juice by expreſſion through 
a new cloth. Then ſtrain it over a glaſs bowl, in which 
there is water impregnated with the whiteſt gum-arabic 
you can find, | 

2. Obſerve that you muſt not put much alum in the.. 
firſt water, if you are deſirous of preſerving the brightneſs 
of the colour : for by putting too much of that ingre- 
dient, as well as for the water impregnated with it, you 
darken the tone of the colour, : 

3. Note. By means of the ſame proceſs, you may like- 
wiſe draw the colours from every flower which has any 
great eclat, You muſt not neglect to pound them with 
alum water, which prevents the colour from ſuffering. 
any alteration ; as it ſometimes happens at the very firit 
braiſe. Sold 

4. To render theſe colours portable, ſet them a- drying 
in the ſhade, in glaſs veilels, well covered, to fence them 
againſt the duſt, 


XXXVIII. The true ſecret of making Iris-green, 


1. Take a large quantity of the lowers of that name 
in the ſpring, Pick them; that is to ſay, pick out the 
green and the yellow, which are at the bottom of the 
petal of the flower. Next to this, pound: them in a 
marble mortar, with a little lukewarm water, impregnat- 
ed with alum. When pounded, expreſs the juice through 

a new cloth, over a china bowl. Then mix ſome gum- 
_ arabic water with it. | „ 

2. If you want a tone of colour different from the na- 
tural colour of the flower, you may change it by only 
adding, after the flowers are pounded, 3 little quick-lime 
duſt in the mortar, and give two or three ſtrokes:of a 
peſtle more to the whole; then ſtrain it. | 

3. Note, If you ſhould pound theſe flowers in a 
wooden mortar, you muſt be cautioned at leaft to take 
care it ſnould not be one of walnut tree wood, becauſe 
it is apt to tarniſh the colours, and deſtroy their bright 

| ; 5 ne 87 
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neſs, which is one of the chief things always required in 
— 


4. In the month of March, you may by means of the 


ſame proceſs, obtain the colour from garden, or double 
violets, But this is never ſo fine nor ſo lively. 


XXXIX. To make a dark green, for miniature pictures, 
waſhing on paper, on draperies and terraces, 


Take, towards the end of autumn, a good quantity of 
wallwort ſtalks, with their fruits on them, and very 
ripe. Let them rot for five or ſix days in the cellar ; 
and when you ſee the fruits have fomented ſufficiently 
to give eaſily their juice by expreſſion, train it through 
a new Cloth in alum-water. Divide the whole into ſe- 
veral glaſs tumblers, to dry it more eaſily. Set them in 
the air, but not in the ſun, and lay ſome paper over 
them to prevent any thing from falling into the glaſſes, 
but which ſhoutd not at the ſame time ſtop the exhala- 


tion of the liquor, and thereby cauſe it to become 
mouldy. By theſe means, you ſhall have a colour fit for 


the waſh of a green hue, and dark at the ſame time. 


XL. To make the Biſtre for the waſh. 


1. Grind, on marble, with child's water, ſome chim- 
ney-ſoot. Mullar it as fine as poſſible. When done, 
put it in a wide-mouthed bottle, which fill up with clear 
water; and then, ſtir and mix all well with a wooden 
ſpatula, Let the coarſeſt parts ſettle to the bottom of the 


veſſel, Decant eut the liquor gently into another veſſel. 


What remains in the bottom is the coarſeſt biſtre. 
2. Proceed the ſame with reſpect to the ſecond bottle, 


and after having left this to ſettle for three or four days, 
inſtead of half an hour, decant it into a third. This 


gives you the fineſt biſtre. | 

3. In the manipulation of all the colours which are 
intended to.ſerve in drawing for waſh whenever yeu will 
not have them riſe thick above the ſurface of the paper, 
which would undoubtedly look very bad ; for the neat- 
neſs required in a draught, forbids the ule of any coarſe 


colour, | 
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X LI. The fecret for a fine red for the waſh. 


1. Make a ſubtile powder with cochineal. Put it in 
a veſſel, and pour roſe-water over it as will exceed above 
it by two fingers, 

2. Dilute calcined and pulveriſed alum, while it is 
quite warm, into plantain water, and mix ſome of the 
liquor in which you have diſſolved the cochineal, 

3. This proceſs will give you a very fine red, much 
preferable for the w-ſh, to that which is made with ver- 
milion, becauſe this laſt has too much conſiſtence, and 
beſides tarniſnes too ſoon, on account of the mercury 
wh ch enters into its compoſition, | 


XLII. 4 jecret to mate carmine at a ſmall exfence, 


Break and bruiſe in a bell- meta! mortar, half a pound 
of gold colour Fernambourg- Bra'il, Put this to infuſe 
with diſtilled vinegar in a glazed pipkin, in which boil it 
for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour. Strain the l;quor 
through a new ſtrong cloth: ri en ſet it again c the fire 
to boil, When it boils, pour on it white-wine vinegar, 
impregnated with Roman a'um, Stir well with a wooden 
ſpatula, and the froth that will ariſe is the carmine. Skim 
it carefully in a glaſs veſſel, and ſet it to dry. 


V. Compoſition of colours, to dye ſcins or gbves. 


XLIII. 4 lively Jſabel. 


To make a lively Iſabel colour, you muſt, to a quan- 
tity of white, add one half of yellow, and two thirds of 
red and yellow. 


XLIV. Fer @ pale filbert colour. 


1. Take burnt umber; a little yellow, very little white, 
and tilt leſs red. | 
2. This is made darker, by adding a q"antity of burnt 
umber, as much yellow, a little white, and as much red. 


XLV. For 
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XLV. For the gold colour, 


To much yellow, join a little more red; and this mĩx- 
ture will give you a very fine bright gold colour, 


XLVI. For the fleſh colour. 


To imitate well the complexion, or fleſh colour, you 
mix a little white and yellow together, then add a little 
more red than yellow. - 


XLVII. The firaw colour. 


Much yellow; very little white; as little red, and a 
great deal of gum. 


XLVIII. A fine brown. 


1, Burnt umber; much black chalk; a little black, 
and a little red; will make a fine brown, when well in- 
corporated together. 

2. The ſame is made paler, by decreaſing the quan- 


tity of black chalk, and no black at all in the above com- 
poſition, | 


XLIX. To make a fine muſe colour. 


Take burnt umber; very little black chalk ; little red 


and little white. Theſe ingredients well mixed will pro- 
duce as fine a muſk colour as ever was. 


L. To make a frangipane colour. 


1. This is made with a little umber; twice as much 
red, and three times as much yellow. 
2. The paler hue of it is obtained by adding only ſome 


white, and making the quantity of red —_ to that, of 
yellow. | 


II. As ofive colour. 


To nab the olive colour, take umber, not burnt ; 
a little yellow; and the quarter part of it of red and 


yellow, 
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LI. How to make cini and gloves take theſe dyes, 


Grind the colours you have pitched upon with per- 
fumed oil of jeſſamine, or orange flowers. Then range 
the grinded colour on a corner of the marble ſtone, Grind 
of gum-adragant, an equal quantity as that of the 
colours, ſoaking it all the while with orange flower water. - 
Then grind both the gum and the colour together, in 
order to incorporate them well.—Pat all into a pan, 
and pour. a diſcretionable quantity of water over it, to 
dilute ſufficiently your paſte, Then with a bruſh, rub 
your gloves or ſkins over with this tinged liquor, and. 
hang them in the air to dry. When dry, rub them with 
a ſtick. Give them again, with the ſame bruſh, another 
ſimilar coat of the ſame dye, and hang them again to- 
dry, When dry for this ſecond time, you may dreſs 

them, the colour is ſufficiently fixed, and there is no fear 
of its ever coming off. - 


LIII. To warmſp a chimney. 


Blacken it firſt with black and fize. When this coat 
is dry, lay another of.white lead over it, dilated in mere 
ſized water. This being dry alſo, have verdigreaſe dilute . 
ed and grinded with oil of nuts and a coarſe varniſh, and 

| Paſs another coat of this over the white... 


FVI. To colour, or varniſh copperplate prints. 
LIV. To varniſh copperplate prints. 


1. Have a frame made - preciſely to the ſize of your 
print, Fix it with common flour-paſte, by the white 
margin on that frame. Let it dry, then lay the follow- 
ing tranſparent varniſh on it, which-is to be made with- 
out” Bro. 2 

2. Dilute in a new glazed pipkin, with a ſoft” bruſh, 
as big as your thumb,- about a quarter of a pound of 
Venice turpentine, and twopenny worth of ſpike, and 
turpentine oils, and half a gill, or thereabouts, of 
ſpirit of wine, —This varniſh being no thicker than 


the 
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the white of an egg, lay with your bruſh, a coat of it on 
the wrong ſide of the print; and, immediately another 
on the right. Then ſet it to dry, not upright, 'but flat, 
And, if it ſhould not dry quick enough, paſs a light coat 
of ſpirit of wine on the whole, 


LV. How to colour theſe prints, in imitation of pictures in 
| oil colours. | 


1. To paint theſe prints, you muſt work them on the 
back in the following manner. Prepare firſt your colours 
on a pallet, and then proceed thus: | 

2. The fleſh colour is made with a little white and 
vermilion, which mix with your pencil according to the 
degree of redneſs you will have it.— For the green of 
tree-leaves, you muſt have mountain-green, ready pre- 
pared from the colourman ; and for the fineſt green, ſome. 
verdigreaſe. As for the lighter ſhades of theſe colours, 
you only add ſome yellow to either of the above two, 
more or leſs, according to the circumſtances. —To paint 
woods and trunks of trees, nothing more is required than 
umber.— To expreſs ſky-colours and clouds, you mix 
ſome blue ceruſe with white lead ; and with theſe two 
colours only, you alter your blues to various degrees of 
ſhades, diminiſhing or augmenting one of the two, ac- 
cording to the darkneſs or lightneſs of the ſkies which 
you want to expreſs. For the diſtances, a mixture of 
yellow and white lead, and ſo on for the other colours 
you may want. CF: 1 e | : 

3. You are to compoſe them yourſelf on the pallet with 
the pencil ; and. to mix or unite them, uſe a little oil of 
nuts, which take up with the point of the pallet-knife. 
Then with the pencil, you apply them on the wrong fide 
of the print. | | = 


LVI. 4 varniſh which ſuits all ſorts of prints and picture: . 
fands water, and makes the work appear as ſhining as glaſs, 


\ Dilute one quarter of a pound of Venice turpentine, 
with a pill, or thereabouts, of ſpirit of wine, If too 
thick, add a little more of this laſt; if not enough, a 
little of the former, ſo that you bring it to have no more 

| thickneſs 
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| thickneſs than the apparent one of milk. Lay one coat 
of this on the right ſide of the print, and when dry, it 
will ſhine like glaſs. If it be not to your liking, yon 
need only lay another coat on it. 0 


LVII. To make appear in gold the figures of a print. 


T. After having laid on both ſides of the print, one 
coat of the varniſh deſcribed in the above Art. lvi. in 
order to make it tranſparent, let it dry a little while, 
Then before it is quite ſo, lay ſome gold in leaves on the 
wrong ſide of the print, prefling gently on it with the 
cotton you hold in your hand. By theſe means all the 
parts whereon you ſhall lay theſe gold leaves, will appear 

ike true maſſive gold on the right fide. 


2. Now when this is all thoroughly dry, lay on the 
right ſide of it, one coat of the varniſh deſcribed in the 


preceding Art. lvi, it will then be as good as any crown- 


glaſs. You may alſo put a paſte board behind the print, 


to ſupport ut the better in its frame, 


LVIII. A curious fecret to make a print imitate the paints 
P ing on glaſs. . 
Chuſe a crown- glaſs of the ſize of your print; and lay 
on it two coats of the following varniſh: ; 
1. Put on the fire, in a glazed pipkin, and let boil 
for the ſpace of one hour. Venice turpentine, four 
ounces; ſpirit of the ſame, and of wine, equal parts, 
one ounce and a half of each; maſtich in tears, two 
drachms. pes | | 
2:. After it has boiled the preſcribed time, let it cool, 
and then lay the fiiſt coat on the glaſs ; this being dry, 
lay another; and, as ſoon as this is nearly dry, then lay 


on it, as neat'y as poſſible, the print, previouſly prepared 


as follows, 
3. Have a glazed veſſel ſo broad at bottom as to ad- 


mit of the print flat with all eaſe in its full ſize. Let this 


veſſel be alſo as wide at top as it is at bo'tom, that you 

may get the print in and out of it on its flat, withoat 

bending it in the leaſt. Pour aguafortis in this pan or 

veſſel, enough to cover all the bottom, then lay * 
| | grave 
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graved fide of your print on that aguafortis, Tale it out 
and wipe the aguafortis off gently with ſoft rags, then 
Keep it two or three times in three different clean freſh 
waters, and wipe it each time in the ſame manner. 

4. This being done, lay the right fide on the before. 
mentioned glaſs, before the ſecond coat of varniſh be quite 
dry, and while it is ſtill moiſt enough for the print to ſtick 
upon it uniformly, equa'ly, and ſmoothly, without mak- 
ing any wrinkles or bladders. When it is perfectly dried 
in that ſituation, wet your finger in common water, and 
moiſtening the print on the back part in all the white 
places, Which have received no impreſſion from the en- 
graving of the plate, rub it all off. By theſe means, 
there will remain nothing but fairly the printed parts. On 
them you may paint in oil with a bruſh, and the moſt 
bright and lively colours; and you will have piQtuies, 
on which neither duſt nor any thing elſe will be able to 
cauſe any damage. To do this, there is no need of know- 
ing, either how to paint or draw. 


LIX. Another to the Same purpoſes 


1. Heat before the fire, a crown glaſs of the fze of 
the print, and then rub it over with Venice turpentine, 


which, on account of the heat of the glaſs, will ſpread 
tie more eaſily. | | | 


2, Boil next your intended print in ſpirit of wine, for 
about half a quarter of an hour; and then lay it by the 
right fide on the glaſs. 

3. This glaſs being cold, wet your finger, and moiſten- 
ing the back of the print, ſcrape with your nail, the 
paper off the glaſs, ſo that there remain nothing but the 
ſtrokes of the engraving. 18 | 5 

4. Boil in a ee for about a quarter of an hour, 
or rather more, and in balreo marie, one part of turpen- 
tine with four of ſpirit of wine. Then lay two ccats of 
this compoſition on the back of the print, after you have 
ſcratched off all the paper, and allowing time between 
each coat to dry, | 0h a 
5+ As ſoon as the ſecond coat is dry, you may lay on 

water- 
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water-colours on the print, according to taſte and judg- 
ment, agreeable to the beauty of the prints uſed. | 


LX, The method of chalking, for thoſe who are not acquainted 


with drawing. 


They who are not acquainted with the principles of 
drawing, may amuſe themſelves with chalking ſome beau. 
tiful prints, on white paper, where they ſhall have no- 
thing more to do afterwards than ſhade, in the ſame man- 
ner as they ſee done in the original. When they ſhall 
have practiſed for a while in that way, they will ſoon be- 
come able to ſtrike out themſelves ſome good piece or de- 
ſign. And to obtain that point, the following method 
is recommended. | | 

1. With a ſoft, and one of the beſt black lead pencils, 
rub one fide of a white ſheet of paper, cut to the ſize of 
the print, ſo that nothing of the paper can be ſeen, and 
only the black lead colour. —Lay this ſheet on the clean 
ſide, upon the face of the print, that it may not ſoil it ; 
and on this ſheet, the black fide of which now lies upper- 
moſt towards you, lay another ſheet of clean paper, and 
fix theſe three ſheets together by the four corners, and on 
the edges with fine pins, ſo that the ſheets may not vary 
one from another, which would quite confuſe and mar 
the whole deſign. | TO 

2. Now take a blanted needle, or ivory point, and ſlip 
it, in preſſing gently all over the turns of the prints, going 
gradually and orderly for fear of forgetting ſome places, 
which may be prevented by laying a flat ruler acroſs the 
print under your hands. When the whole is finiſhed, 
unpin the papers; and, on the under part of that which 
lays at top, you will find all the outlines of the print moſt 
exactly drawn. 5 

3. Vou may now on theſe outlines, paſs à ſtroke with 
India ink and a bruſh, or with ink and a pen; after which, 
with a crumb of ſtale bread, you rub off clean all the 
uſeleſs marks of the pencil, and leave none but thoſe 
marked with ink. And to ſhade this deſign, waſh it with 
India ink, or colours, and a bruſh. WE 

| LXI, To 
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LXI. To prepare a tranſparent paper to.chalk with, 


In order to obtain the art of chalking neatly, and not 
to go out of the fine turns and outlines of a drawing, be- 
ginners ſhould firſt know how to prepare a tranſparent 
paper, Which, as it lets them ſee the minuteſt parts of 
the ſtrokes as through a glaſs, gives them of courſe an 
opportunity of acquiring by practice, a correctneſs in 
the expreſſion of all the turns of drawing. This prepa- 
ration is as follows. 

1. Have, one or ſeveral, ſheets of fine and very thin 
paper, and rub them over with oil, or ſpirit, of turpen- 
tine, mixed in double the quantity of oil of nuts. To 
cauſe the paper to imbibe that mixture, ſteep a ſponge or 
feather in it, which paſs on both ſides of the paper, and 
then let it dry. ok 

2. When you want to uſe it, lay it on a print. Then, 
with a bruſh, a pencil, or a pen, paſs over all the ſtrokes, 
lines, and turns, of the defign laid under. You may even 
thus learn to ſhade with neatneſs, if you waſh that ſame 
deſign, while fixed on the original print, with India ink, 

By practiſing often you may learn to draw very neatly, 
and even with boldneſs. This method will certain] 
prove very uſeful, and entertaining, for thoſe who have 
not the bean to learn by the common method, which 


ſeems too teffous to ſome, and generally diſguſts begin- 
NETS, TO 


F VII. For painting on glaſs. 
LXII. How to draw on glaſs. 


Grind lamp black with gum water and ſome common 
ſalt. With a pen or hair pencil, draw your deſign en 


the glaſs, and afterwards ſhade and paint it with a 
the fo Tb 


ny of 
lowing compoſitions. = 


LXIII. 4 colour for grounds on glaſs. 


1. Take iron filings and Dutch yellow beads, equal 
parts. If you want it to have a little red caſt, add a little 


copper 
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copper filings, With a ſteel mullar grind all theſe toge- 
ther on a thick and ſtrong copperplate, or on porphyry. 
Then add a little gum- arabic, borax, common ſalt and 
clear water. Mix theſe a little fluid, and put the com- 
polition in a phial for uſe. 

2. When you come to make uſe of it, you have nothing 
to do but with a hair pencil lay it quite flat on the deſign 
you had drawn the day before; and having left this to dry 
alſo for another day, with the quill of a turkey, the nib 
of which ſball not be ſplit, you heighten the lights in the 
ſame manner as you do with crayons on blue paper. 
Whenever you put more coats of the above compoſition 
one upon another, the ſhade, you mult be ſenſible, will 


naturally be ſtronger. And when this is finiſhed, you lay 


your colours for garments and complexions as follows. 


LXIV. Preparation of lake, for glaſs. 


Grind the lake with a water impregnated with gum and 
ſalt; and then make uſe of it with the bruſh —The ſhad- 
Ing is operated by laying a double, treble, or more coats 
of the colour, where you want it darker. And ſoit is of 
all the following compoſitions of colours. | 


LXV. Preparation of the blue purple, for glaſs. 
Make a compound of lake and indigo, grinded toge- 
ther with gum and ſalt water; and uſe it i directed in 
the preceding article. be 
EE Preparation of the green for glaſs. 


Indigo mixed with a proportionable quantity of 'gam- 
boge, and grinded together as above, will anſwer the in- 
tended purpoſe. Ts 


LXVII. Preparation of thy yellow for the ſame. 
| Gamboge grinded with ſalt water only. 


LXVIII. Preparation of the white. 
You have only to heighten much the white parts with 


of LXIX, The 
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LXIX. The proper warniſh to be laid on glaſs after painting 


Boil oil of nuts, ſome litharge, lead filings, and white 
copperas calcined. When done and cold, lay it all over 
the colours which you put on the glaſs, 


LXX. Hiw to paint on glaſs without fire. 


Take gum arabic and diflolve it in water with com- 
mon ſalt, bottle, and keep it. With this !iquor, if you 
grind the colours you intend to paint with, they will fix 
and eat in the glaſs. Should you find they do not enough, 
increaſe only the doſe of ſalt. 


VIII. Preparations of colours of all forts for 
oil, water, and crayons. | 


LXXI. An oil to grind colours with, when the works are 
much expoſed to the injuries of the weather. 


Take two ounces of maſtich in drops, very clear, and 
grind it with lintſeed oil. Then put in a well glazed 
pipkin any quantity of that oil, and ſet it on the fire to 
boil. By little and little introduce in that boiling oil the 
above prepared maſtich, ſtitring well the whole to mix 
and incorporate the better. When done, take it from 
the fire, and let it cool,—$uch is the preparation of oil 
with which you are to griud your colours, when they are 


to be much expoſed to the injuries of the weather, for 
they will refit it. 


LXXII To marble and jaſper paper. 


1. Grind all the colours you want to employ (ſuch as 
lake, maſlicot, indigo, yellow and red ochre, &c, Sc.) 
with bullock's gall ; grind each ſeparately, and keep them 
ſo. Then bave a large and wide pan filled with luke- 
warm gum water. Stir well that water With a ſtick, 
While it is in motion, and your colours being ready under 
your hand, with a large bruſh, take of each ſeparately, 
as much as the tip of the bruſh will carry, and touch 


only 
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rnly the furtece of the water with it. The colours will 
2-1mediately expand. Each colour requires a particular 
oruſh to itſeif. Therefore, with another bruſh, take of 
anoti-er colour, and do the ſame; and, with another of 
another, and ſo on, till you have put on your water all 
thoſe you have deſtined for the purpoſe. 

2. When the water ceaſes to turn, you will :plainly 
perceive all the variety occaſioned by the different co- 
lours. Then, taking your ſheet of paper, lay it flat on 


the water, leave it there for about two or three minutes, 


and, without taking it out, give it one tun round on 
the water, then pull it by one of the edges to the fide of 
the pan, waſh it, dry it, and burniſh it afterwards. 

Note. The paper muſt be choſen good, and the water 
fixed with gum-adragant. 


LXXIU. To clean pifturts. 


Take the picture out of its frame. Lay a clean towel 
on it, which for the ſpace of ten, fourteen, or eighteen 
days, according as you find it «neceſſary, you keep con- 
tinually wettiog, till it has entirely drawn out all the 
filthineſs from the pidture. Then, with the tip of your 
finger, paſs ſome lin ſeed oil which has been ſet a long 
While in the ſun to purify it, and the picture will become 
as fine as new. 


LXxIV. Anether for 1he ſame purpoſe. 


Put into two quarts of the oldeſt lye one quarter of a 
pound of Genoa ſoap, raſped very fine, with about a pint 
of ſpirit of wine, and boil all together on the fire. Strain 
it through a cloth, and let it col. Then with a bruſh 
dipped in that compoſition, rub the picture all over, and 
let it dry. Do the fame again once more, and let it dry 
too. When dry, .dip a litle cotton in oil of nut, and 
paſs it over all the picture. Let this diy again; and, 
af erwards, warm a cloth, with which rub the piQure 
wo over, and it will be as fine as juſt out of the painter's 
Hands. 
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LXXV. 4 ſecret to render old pictures as fine a: new, 


Boil in a new pipkin, for the -ſpace cf a quarter of an 
hour, one quarter of a pound of gray or Bril-aſh, and a 
little Genoa ſoap. Let it cool, to a lukewarm, and waſh 
your picture with it, then wipe it. Paſs ſome olive oil 


on it, and then wipe it off again. This will make it juſt 
as fine as new. 


ſerve alſo to make cluth to carry in the pocket, againſt wet 
_ weather, 


Put ſome nut, or lintſeed oil, in a phial, and ſet in 
the ſun to purify it. When it has depoſited its dregs at 
the bottom, decant it gently into another clean phial, and 
ſet it again in the ſun as before. Continue ſo doing, till 


it drops no more feces at all. And with that oil, you 
make the above compoſition, 


LXXVII. 4 aſs to clean pictures. 


Make a lye with clear water and wood aſhes; in this 

dip a ſponge, and rub the picture over, and it will cleanſe 

it perfetly—The ſame may be done with chamber-lye 

= only ; or otherwiſe, with white wine, and it will have 
the ſame effect. | | | 


LXXVIII. Another way. 
Put the filings in an handkerchief, and rub the picture 
picture, 
LXXIX. Ancther way. 


Beat the white of an egg in chamber-lye, and rub the 
picture with it. | 


LXXX, A very curious and frmple way of preventing flies 


from fitting on pictures, or any other furniture, and making 
their dung there. oe ; | I 


Let a large bunch of leeks ſoak for five or fix days in 


2 piece 


LXXVI. An oil to prevent pictures from blackening. It may 


with it. Then paſs a coat of gum-arabic water on the 


a pailful of water, and waſh your picture, or any other 
>. 


3] 
. 
i 
. 
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piece of N with it. The flies will never come 
near any thing ſo waſhed. This ſecret is 
and well experienced. . 7 I 1 


LXXXI. To make indigo. 


Put ſome 5 tis, otherwiſe woad, or glaſtum, with 
| Nacked lime, to boil together in water. There will riſe 
a ſcum, which being taken off, aid mixed with a little 
ſtarch, makes the indigo. 


LXXXII. To mate a yellow. 


What the laleola dyes yellow, becomes green by the 
-woad, or glaſtum. Whence we may juſtly conclude, that 
green 1s not a ſimple colour, but a mixture of blue and 
bred as the yellow itſelf is a compound of red and 
white, 


LXXXIH. An azure of mather-of-fearl. 


Take any quantity of ſuperfine telted ſilver in laminas. 
Put it a li'tle while in vinegar; then, take it out, ſtrew 
over the laminas ſome poutice powder to alcoholiſe them, 
Next ſtratify them in a crucible ; and when red hot, take 
them off from tlie fire, and you will have a tine azure. 


LXXXIV. 4 white for pair ters, which may be preſerved 


for Ver. 


Pot into a large pan three quarts of lintſced oil, with 
an equal quantity of brandy, ard four of the beſt double. 
diſtilled vinegar: thiee dozen of «ggs, new laid and whole; 
three or four pounds f mutton ſuet, chopped ſmall— 
Cover al! with a lead plate, and lute it well. Lay this 
pan in the cellar for three weeks, ihen take {kilfu'ly the 
white off, then dry it. The di ſe of the compoſition for 
uſe is fix ounces of that white to every one of biſmuth. 


LXXXV. Are:ler at lite for ladies paint, 


To four parts of hog's lard add one of a kid, Melt 


them together, then walk them. Re-melt and waſh them 
1 | G@g ali 
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again. Then add four ounces vf ammoniac falt, and as 
much of ſulphur, in ſubtiie powder, This white will 
keep a long time, 


LXXXVI. A good azure. 


Take two ounces of quickſilver ; ſulphur and ammo- 
niac ſalt, of each one ounce. Grin all together, and 
put it to digett ia a matraſs over a ſlow heat. Increaſe 
the fire a little; and, when you ſee an azured fume ariſ- 
ing, take the matraſs off from the fire. When cool, you 
will find in the matraſs as beautiful an azure as the very 
ultramarine itſelf. 


LXXXVII. An azure from filver, done inleſs than a fortnight 


Diſſolve in very ſtrong vinegar, as much gem- ſalt and 
roch-alum, as it will diſſolve. Put this in a new pi kin; 
and over it hang 'up laminas of the fineſt teſted ſilver. 
Cover the pot, and lute it well. Bury it in the cellar: 
and ten or fifteen days afterwards take off the azure, which 
you will find about the laminas, Replace things as before; 
and, ten days afterwards, the ſame again; and rep a, 
this proceſs as many times as you can get any azure by it, 


LXXXVIN., To make as ae wvater, 


1, Gather wallwort grains between green and ripe, and 


bake or ſtew them in a pan. Wien they have boiled 


a conſiderable time, ſtrain them through a cloth, and keep 
the juice in a glaſs phial; its colour will never change, 
and will keep for ever very fine. Ny 

2. Have next dog's dung very dry. Pualveriſe it very 


fine, and fift it through a ſi k fieve. Then grind it ona. 


marble witi the wallwort juice, and a mullar, as pain- 


ters do their colours, and you will find this paſte of a very 
fine azure colour. | 


3. Now, if you tinge any water with this, by put ing : 


It in a phial to ſoak, you may dye whatever you will with 
Ut, ſuch as thread, cotton, cloth, Cc. | 


G 3 LXXXIX, Ano- 
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LXXXIX. Ansſ her way of making ax ure. 


Take the bulk of a filbert of ammoniac ſalt, which 
diſſolve in a common half pint glaſs tumbler of water, 
Then pound and fift, all together, one outice of vitrio! 
and one and a half of quick lime. Put this powder into 
the water in which the ammoniac ſalt was diflolved. 
Leave this to infule for the ſpace of foriy-eipht hours, and 
at the end of that term the azure ſhall be done. | 


XC. A fine azure. 


Make an incorporation of three ounces of verdigreaſe, 
and of an equal quantity of ammouniac ſait, which dilute 
with tartar water, ſo as to make a thick paſte of it. Put 
this compoſition into a glaſs, and let it reſt for a few days, 
and you wall have a fine azure, 


XC. Another WAY. 


Pulveriſe and mix well together one part of ammoniac 
ſalt, and two of verdigreaſe, with a little ceruſe. Then 
pour over it vii of tertar enough to make a clear palte of 
it, Put this in a glaſs veſſel, which take care to flop and 
Jute well, When done, put it in an oven along with the 
bread, and take it out with it alſo, then the azure will be 
done. N 


XCII. Anotber way. 


Take ſublimed mercury, four parts; ammoniac ſalt, 
two ; ſulphur wivum, one. Pulveriſe the whole, and 
put the powder in a matraſs, which Jute well with the 
Jute of ſapience, Put this matraſs on a mild and flow 
fire; and, when you ſee a white fume beginning to riſe, 
flop the fire. When the matraſs is cold, break it, and 

ou will find a very fine azure at the bottom. Now take 
It and work it with lukewarm water firlt, and then with 
cold. | | 

Note. There are ſome who abſurdly waſh it with lye, 
or a ſtrong lime-water ; but they ſpoil their azure entirely. 
— What is n and indeed the only prepara- 


tion allowable, is il a little white honey in the won: 
| | an 
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and ſkim it; and whea that water becomes lukewarm, 
waſh the azure with it, Ibis may contribute to give it a 
fine colour, but the o her wilt certainly hurt it. 


XCIII. To make au adnirable wits |: 74, jit fur oi? Saint'ng 
and colouring e, prints, 


Grind the fineſt white lead in fake you can find, on 
the ſtone with vinegar. It will immediately turn black. 
Waſh it well in a panful of water, and let it ſettle. Pour 
the water off by inclination, and grind it again with freſh 
vinegar, then waſh it a-new, Repeat this operation four 
or-five times, and you will get a moſt beautiful white. 


WWW 


XCIV. The preparation of verdig reaſe. 


Grind the verdigreaſe with vinegar, and put it in a 
piece of brown bread dough. Bake it as you would 
breal ; and when don, cut it open and take it out. 
You will then have a very fine verdigreaſe, fit to work 
with, either in oil or water, as you | ke. 


bats 606 4 " 4 pe * 
a r 


XCV. 4 fine liguid green, 


Mix well together, one pound of Montpelier verdi- 
greaſe, and half a pound of white tartar from the ſ me 
place. Pur tis a-ſoaking for twelve hours in two quarts 
of the ſtrongeſt vinegar, then reduce it by boiling to one 
half, Let it reſt for two days, and filter it afterwards in 
a-bottle, wherein you will keep it for uſe. 


XCVI. To mate the Stil-de-grain, or Brown pink. 


Bruiſe and boil in three quarts of wa'er, four ounces of 
French berries, to the reduction of one half. Strain all 
through a cloth, and put in this juice a diſcretionable 
quantity of whitening, pounded and ſifted into a ſubtile 
powder, fo as to make a thick paſte, which put into 
ſmall tied bags, and ſet to dry on tiles. When dry, it is 
uſed with gum. And to render it finer, you may put 
ſome gamboge, EI | 


6 XCVIL To 
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XCVII. To make a fine vermilion. 


Make a mixture of cochineal powder and burnt alum. 
Stifle it quite hot in roſe or plantain water, It will give 
you the fineſt vermilion in the world, 


XCVIII. I fecret to draw without either ink or pencil, 


Rub a ſheet of paper with tripoly. Then, with any 


blunt point, form yuur drawing on it. Whatever you 
trace will be viſible, 


XCIX. To make an imilation of enamel on tin, for chimney- 
branches, &c. 


G<t a ſheet of block-tin very clean, and cut it in the 
form, ſhape, and figure you chuſe to make your flowers 
and other things. Grind what colours you propoſe to 
make ule of, with ciean water, and each ſeparately, tlien 
let them dry, When you want to employ them, dilute 
them, each apart, with liquid varniſh, and Jay them on 
with the bruſh, Set the work in the open air for fear the 
colours ſhould run, and when they are a little thickened 
and conlolidated, finiſh dry ing them before a gentle fire. 


C. A valuable ſecret to make exceeding good crayons, as hard 


as red chalk, diſcovered by Prince Rupert, brother to 
Prince Palatin, 


Grind on the ſtone, ſome tobacco-pipe clay, with 
common water, ſo as to make a paſte of it. Then take 
{ſeparately each colour, and-grind them, when dry, on 
the ſtone, ſo fine as to ſift them through a filk ſieve. 
Miz, of each of the colours, with your firſt white paſte, 
as much as will make it of a higher or paler hue, and em- 
body the whole with a little common honey and guin-ara- 
bic water, | 8 

Nete. You muſt be attentive to make crayons of various 
deprees of hues in each colour, for the chzaros and eſcuras, 
or lights and ſhades. Then roll each crayon between two 
boards very clean, and ſet them to dry on paper for two 
days in the ſhade. To complete their drying, lay them 
in the ſun ; and then you may uſe them with AY IA 

| 20 
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CI. To render the ſt1ne-cinnabar and vermilion finer ; and, at 
the ſame time, to prevent them from blackening. 


t. Youraiſe the hue of the ſtone vermilion, if, in grind- 
ing it, you add gamboge water, tinged with a littie 
ſaffron. This preparation extends only to the red. 

2. With reſpect to the orange colour, you muſt add 
ſome minium to it, 

3. For the yellow, put a diſcretionable quantity of or- 
pine in cakes, prepared as follows Take the fineſt or- 
pine you can find, and grind it wel) with water. Mike 
it 11 lictle cakes, and ſet it to dry on paper. When dry, 
pulveriſe a d uſe it. 

4. For the gridelin, take French ſorrel and boil it in 
water, to draw as ſtrong a tincture from it as you poſſibly 
can. Then have white lead, (dried in cakes, and pre- 
pared after the method abovementioned for the orpine) 
and grind it a new with this ſorrel tincture, then dry it. 
Grind and dry it again, and repeat this operation with 
the ſorr-l tincture, till you have obtained the defired 
point of colour. 


ClI. Proceſs uſtd in making Eaſtern carmint. 


t. Hare a two quart plazed pipkin, quite new, 
Waſh it with boiling water, then fill it with water, 
very clean and filtered, Set it on -blaſting coals, and 
when it hegins to boil, throw in a drachm of chovan in 
fine powder, woich boil very quick for near a quarter of 
an hour. Then ftrain this water though a cloth waſhed 
in lye, but not with ſoap, and receive it in another new 
glazed pipkin, waſhed as the fi ſt, Put this on a fire, 
not quite ſo blaſting as the firſt; and, when it begins 
to give ſigns of boiling, throw in one ounce of the fineſt 
cochineal, pulveriſed very fine. Stir often with a 
hazel ſtick, (ripped of its peel, and let boil gently 
ior near a quarter of an hour; then throw in ſixty 
grains of autour in ſub ile powder, and keep it boiling 
for half a quarter of an hour, Take it off from the fire, 
and throw ia ſixteen grains'of Roman alum in powder, 
then ſtrain it immediately through a clean cloth, 
waſhed with lye, and no ſoap, and receive it in two dif- 
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ferent large china bowls, new and perfectly clean. Place 
theſe in a room, where they will be perfectly free from 
duſt, and let them reit there for a week, that the carmine 
may have time to make a precipitation, 

2. At the end of this term, decant ovt gently your 
tincture into two other China bowls, of the ſame ſize as 
the two former, and as perfeQly clean, taking great care 
in decanting, to do it ſo gently that the liquor may not 
carry the carmine along with it, Then dry in a ſhade 
the carmine, which is left in the bottom of your bowls, 
gather it with a little bruſh, and keep it very cleanly. 

3. Eight or. ten days afterwards, more or leſs, decant 
again the tincture which is in the ſecond bow! into a 
ncw varn thed pipkin, then dry and gather the car- 
mine, which is at the bottom, in the ſame manner as the 
firſt, 

4. Then ſet the pipkin, in which the carmine bas 
been dccanted for this ſecond time, on the fire, and vapo- 
riſe the liquor gen: ly, till the ground remains in the con- 
ſiſtence of a pap. This pap-like ground muſt then be 
put into ſeveral ſmall china cups, and placed in the ſun to. 
dry, which will procure you again anotber carmine, da! ker 
and much leſs valuable than the firſt. Should there hap- 
pen any moiſtneſs on your laſt cups, take it off imme 
diately, but gently, and with a great deal of care. 

5. In order to tale the water off from your china bowls, 
you might make uſe of another method, wiz. a very fine 
and clean ſponge, in the following manner. Dip your 
ſponge into very clear and pure water, and there work it 
well with your hand, ſoaking and preſſing it alte ruately, 
til! you have rendered it very ſoft. Then prels and 
ſqueeze it dry in a clean towel. Now, if you only 
app:oach itto the ſuperfice of the tinQtured water, it will 
immediately fill itſelf with it, and you may ſqueeze it 
into ancther empty bow], thus repeating the ſame pro- 
ceſs, till you have got it all out of the firit bowls ; taking 
Care every time you approach it to the ſurface of the wa er, 
leſt i: ſhould touch the carmine; for no doubt but it 


would carry ſon e along with the water. 


6. If you diſſolve one drachm of mineral cryſtal into 
this tinure, by boiling it to that effect for five or fix 
3 1 minutes, 
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minutes, it will help a great deal the precipitation of the 
colour, from which you take out afterwards the water 
with a ſponge, as we (aid before. Should the water you 
have thus drawn out be (till tinzed, you may add ſome 
more mineral cryital to it again; boil it as before, ſtrain 
it through a cloth, and let it ſeitle. By theſe m:ans you 
will have very fine crimſon carmine, 


CIII. The proceſs obſerved in making the lake, 


1. Take one pound of Alicant kali, or Bril-aſh, pul- 
-eriſed, which put in a kettle with four quarts of ſpring 
water, Boil the-whole for the ſpace of a quarter of an 
nour, keeping ſtirring all the while with a ſtick, then 
cake it from the fire, aud let it cool, ſo as to be able to 
zeep your finger in it without ſcalding. When it is in 
that ſtate, throw it in a jelly-bag, made of cloth, to fil- 
ter it, and render it perfectiy clear. Put it, next, in a 
new glazed pipkin, with one ounce of finely pulveriſed 
cociuneal, previouſly diluted by degrees with ſ une of the 
i-me lye. Set it a-boiling for halt a quzrter of an hour, 
and never ceaſe to ſtir it with a flick all the while it is on 
the ir-—You may, if you chuſe, add one drachm of gerra 
merita in fine powder, -at the ſame time with that of the 
cochineal ; it will render your lake the redder—When the 
whole ſhall have boiled the preſcribed time, take it off 
the fire, and let the tincture cool, in order to paſs it 
through a cloth, or the above-mentioned jelly bag. 
Set a large ſtone pan under the bag to receive the tincture 
which ſhall fiicer; and, When #11 is well drained, take 
the bag, turn it to throw off all the dregs, and waſh it 
well, inſide and outſide, in clear water, and wriong it 
quite dry, 

2. Now hang aga'n this ſame bag at two feet diſtance, 
Or thereabouts, above the pan wherein the tincture did 
ron, and. now is. Diffolve, in about two quarts of warm 
(pting water, ſix ounces of Roman alum well pounded, 
tat 1t may more readily melt, When this diſſolution is 
no more than lukewarm, have ſomebody to pour it for 
ou in the above jelly-bag, while you ſt r with a ſtick 
what runs from it into your tinctute, and do ſo till the 
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whole is paſſed through, and the tincture froths no more. 
— Then wring well your bag again, to expreſs all the 
alum's diſſolution from it into your tincture, and waſh ir 
again afterwards in clear water, as before, 

3. Have another ſtone pan like the firſt, hang your bag 
aganoverit, and pour all your tinfure in it. If it run 
clear like water, you may then let it go ſo; if not, put 
it again in the bag over the other, ard continue ſo to do 
till it abſolutely does run clear. If, however, after hav- 
ing r-peated this three or four times, it ſhould continue 
to run tioged, diſſolve two or three ounces more of pul- 
veriſed Roman alum in about two quarts of that tinged 
water, then ſlir aid mix it well ia the whole quan- 
tity of tinQure, then pour it again in the bag where the 
Ike js, re- pouring again and again what ſhall run firſt 
from it, till it runs quite clear, and does not even ſtain. 
the paper. I 

4. Then let drain well the lake which is in the bag; 
ard, with a box- ſpoon take it, and ſpread it on pieces 


of cloth, laid on plaiſſered ſtones, and let it dry in the 


ſhade where there is no dull, or where, at leaſt, you may 
preſerve it from any. Ts 


CIV. To make the fine celumbine lake. © 


1. Take half-a-pound of the fineſt Braſil word you can 
find. Cut it in finall bits, and pound it in an iron mor- 
tar. Put this in a rew gl::z<d pipkin ; pour over it two 
quarts of ſtrong wine vinegar, Let this infuſe without 
the aſſiſtance of any heat for three whole days. Boll it 
next for half an hour, then add ane ouice of pulveriſed 
Roman a'um, and boil it again for the ſpace of three 
quarters of an hour, that the lum way the moce perfectly 
be diſſ-lved, and the ſtronger the colour. | 5 
2. Take the pot off the fire; and raſping the ſofteſt 
part of a dozen cuttle-hſh bones, add this powder to it, 
Replice the pot on the fire, and ſtir the contents till you 
ſee a froth riſing on the compoſition; when immediately 
taking the pot off from the fire again, cover with its lid, 
and let it fland for a weck. During that ſpace of time 
you muſt, however, carefully ſtir this matter four times 
« day, | 


3. Have 


8 degree of heat. 
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3. Have next a glazed pan, filled with dry ſand as: 
high as three fingers from the brim. In this ſand pur 
your pot- half way in, Place ail on a charcoal fire, till ir 
nearly boils ; then, taking the pot off from the fire, run 
the liquor through a clean cloth. Put it in different re- 
torts, and ſet them half way in the ſa d again, which, 
by this time, ought to be quite cold. Replace all on the 
fire as before, and keep it there ull it begins to ſimmer ; 
then, taking it from the fire, let it cool, and the lake 
is done. But it mull not be uſed till twelve days after. 

Note. Whea the tincture is in the retorts, you may put 
in each of them half a gill of lye, made with vine branch 
aſhes —When you put the powder of cuttle-fiſh bones in 
the tincture, you muſt take care it is warm. — The reſi- 
dae which is found at the bottom of the retorts ought 
not to be thrown away, as it is very good to paint in 
water colours. 


CV. A fine red water, for miniature painting. 


1. Put in a new glazed pipkin one ounce of Fernam- 
Burg Brafil wood, finely raſped. Pour three pints of 
ſpring water on it, with fix drachms of fine white 1fin- 
glaſs chopped very ſmall. Place the pot on warm aſhes, 
for three days, during which you are to keep up tae ſame 


2. When the iſinglaſs is melted, add two ounces of 
kermes in grain, one of alum, and three drachms of bo- 
rax, well pounded. Boil this gently to the reduction of 
one half; then ſtrain the liquor through a cloth, bottle 
an ſtop it well, and ſet it in the ſun for a week before 
uſing. 2 | Fn: 

Note. This water may very properly be uſed as a waſh 
to give an agreeable bloom to pale faces, 


CVI. The receipt of the fine Venetian lake, 


1. Take one pound of good pearl aſhes. Put it in a large 
copper; then, pour over it fix gallons of ſpring water, 
Let the pearl aſhes ſoak thus twenty-four hours, after 
which,-ſet the copper on the fire, and boil it for one 
| | quarter 
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quarter of an hour, Then filter through a cloth jelly- 
bag, and receive the filtration in a ſtone pan. 

2. It not quite clear, filter it till it is; changing the 
pan only underneath, pour wha? ran thick id the bag 
again. When all is new filtered and clear, put it in the 
copper 2gain, which muſt have been previouſly waſhed, 


and ſei it on the fire to boil. When it boils, throw in 


two pounds of fine ſcarlet flocks, which boil to whiteneſs. 
Th n filter again this lye tinged with ſcarlet colour, in 
the beivrementioned jelly-bag, and preſs well the flocks, 
that t1ere may not remain any colour in them. | 

Oblerve that your bag may ſerve both for the lake and 
tincture, without being at the trouble of cleanſing it, you 
muſt not filter through it the ſecond lye in which the ſcat- 
let is. For ſhould you pour this lye jrom the copper, di- 
realy into it, the ſcarlet flocks would undoubtedly ren 
with the lye, which would give you an infinite deal of 
trouble to get out of the bag, after the filte ing of the 
tincture. And the leilt bit of it would entirely ſpoil the 
lake. Therefore, to avoid all theſe inconveniences, ſtrain 
your ſecond lye either ihrough a cloth, or through another 


bag by itſelf. | 


3. While the tincture is filtering, get the copper well 
cleaned, and wiped dry, Put the filtered tincture in it. 
Diſſolve, over the fire, or glazed earthen pan, half-a-pound 
of Roman alum in one quart of ſpring water. Then ſtrain 


it quickly, and while warm, pour it in your tincture, 


keeping ſtirring all the while, aud afterwards, till all the 
froth has quite ſubſided. Boil next altogether, for the 
ſpace of half a quarter of an hour. Then throw eit in the 
lame bag that filtered your firſt ly e, and receive the filtra- 
tion into a clean ſtone pan. 

4. Belides this: boil again, in another quart of ſpring 
water, half a pound of Ferzamburg Brajil wood, cut and 
bruiſe d in an iron mortar. Strain it through a cloth, and 
pour it, along with the above diſſolution of Roman alum, 
in the jelly-bag, and ſtir it to run altogether. 

F. After all is run out of the bag, throw in again half 
a pint of quite clear and pure ſpring- water. 

6. When nothing runs any more out of the bag, the 

lake is left in it. Take it out with a box ſpoon, and 
| ſpread. . 
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ſpread it on plaiſter flat ſtones, three fingers thick, and 
about half a foot ſquare, covered with white cloth of the 
ſame ſize. For ſhould there be no clath on the plaiſter, 
the lake would (tick to it, 

Nite. It often happens for the firſt water which runs 
out of the bag to be muddy, and to carry ſome lake along 
with it. But you mult continue, filtering till it comes 
bright and cler. Then, raking off the pan from under- 
neath, and ſubſtituting another, put that muddy liquor 
into the bag again. — Should the filtration by chance con- 
tiuue to run red, as it ſometimes happens, you muſt ſtil} 
keep filtering the liquor through the bag, till it is clarified. 


CVII. Diredions for colerring prints, 


1. All the colours which are uſed for colouring prints 
are grinded with gum water; the calcined green only ex- 
cepted, which grinds with vinegar. 

2. The chief of theſe colours are, fine azure, vermi- 
lion, Venetian lake, fine verditure, white lead, calcined 
green, umber, Cologn earth, indigo, French berries 
juice, yellow ochre, yellow maſficot, white maſhcot, 
brown ochre, biſtre, or prepared ſo,t, lamp- black, aud 
brown red, | 

3. For complexions, make a. mixture of white and 
vern;ilion, more or leſs, according as you want the co- 
lour, For the lips, it is a mixture of lake and vermilion, 
And the ſhades are made with white and vermilion, and 
a great deal of umber. 

4. For fair hair, join a good deal of white with very 
little amber, If a carrotty colour, take yellow ochre and 
brown red; the ſhade with biſtre aud lake mixed toge- 
ther. If light, only mix ſome black and white and umber 
together, 

5. Clothes are me de, if linen, with white lead and a 
little blue; if ſtuffs, with white lead alone, and the 
ſhades with a grey colour, made by means of a mixture 
of black ard white lead together. If a white cloth, yu 
mult make a mixture of white ard umber together, and 
ſhade it with a compound of umber and black, If a red 
cloth, uſe vermilion in the 1 ghter parts of the folds; 2 
an 
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and vernulion for the clear ſhades; the lake alone, laid 
on the vermilion, will form the dark ſhades. 


CVIII. Directions for the mixture of colours. 


1. The pale yellow, for the lights, is made with white 
maſſicot. The chiaro aſcuro, with the maſſicot and um- 
ber. The dark ſhade, with umber alone. 5 

2. The orange colour is made with black lead for the 
lights, ſhade with the lake. 

3. The lake is uſed very clear for the lights, in dra- 
peries; and thicker for the ſh:des. 

4. The purple is made with blue, white, and lake, for 
the lights; blue and lake only for the clear ſhades, and 
indigo and blue for the darker ones. 

5. The pale blue. is uſed for the lights, and for the 
clear ſhades a little thicker; but for the dacker ſhades, 
mix the indigo and blue together. 

6. The gold-like yellow is made with yellow maſlicot 
for the lights; and the clear ſhades with a mixture of 
black lead and maſſicot ; the da ker ſhade with lake, yel- 
low ochre, and very litt'e black lead; and the darker of 
all, with Cologn eaith and lake. 

7. The green 1s cf two ſorts, The firſt made with 
maſſicot and blue, or blue and white; and for the ſhades, 
make the blue predominate in the mixture. The other 


is made with calcined green; and French berries juice, 


mixed and calcined green; and you may fo:m their 
ſhades by addition of indigo, | 

8. For trees you mix green and umber together. 

9. The grounds are made in the ſame way; wherever 
there is any green, take calcined grecn, with French 
berries juice, | | 

10. For the diſtances, mix green and blue together; 
and mountains are always made with. blue. 

11. The ſkies are likewiſe made with blue, but you 
muſt add a little yellow to them, when it comes near the 
mountains; and to make the tranſition between that and 
the blue, mix a little lake and blue together to ſoften. it. 

12. Clouds are made with purple; if they be obſcure, 
you muſt mix lake and-indigo together, 

13+ Stones. 
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13. Stones are made with white and yellow mixed to- 
gether : and their ſhades with black, 


CIX. Dire&ions for painting freſco. 


Lay on the intended wall a coat of rifted filver ſand, 
mixed with old flacked lime, pulveriſed and ſifted alſo — 
This coat is not to be laid on the wall, but in proportion 
as you paint: therefore prepare no more at a time than 
you are ſure to paint over in one day, while freſh and 
moit.—The body of the wall on which you lay this coat 
muſt previouſly be pargetted with plaiiter, or mortar 
made with ſand and lime. And if the paintings are to be 
expoſed to the injuries of the weather, the miſon's work 
muſt be made of bricks or free-ſtones very dry. 

2. Before you begin to paint, you muſt prepare your 
deſigns in their full intended ſize on paper, and chalk 
them one after another on the wall, in proportion as you 
work, and no longer than half an hour after the coat cf 
prepared river ſand has been laid on, and well poliſhed 
with a trowel. 5 f 

3. In theſe ſorts of paintings all the compounded and 
artificial made colours, as well as moſt of the mineral 
ones, are rejected. They uſe hardly any other but 
_ earths, which may preſerve their hue, and defend it 
from being burnt by the lime. And that the work may 
for ever preſerve its beauty, you mult obſerve to employ 
them quickly, while the coat underneath is ſtill moiſt ; 
ar.d never, as ſome do, touch them over after they are 
once dry, with colqurs diluted in yolks of eggs, glue, or 
gum, becauſe theſe colours always blacken, and never 
keep that vivacity and brilliancy thoſe have which have 
been laid at firſt when the ground was moiſt. In the caſe 
of paintings expoſed in the air, this ſort of touching up 
is never good, and too often ſcal:s off in a ſhort time. 


CX. Directions for the choice, uſe, and compoſition of the 
colours employed for the above purpoſe. 


The colours made uſe of for the above purpaſe, are ſuch. 
as follow. | | 


1. The 
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1. The white is made with a lime which has been 
flacked for a great while, and white marble in ſubtile 
powder, mixed in about equal quautities. Sometimes no 
more than a quarter part of marble duſt is required ; 
which depends entirely on the quality of the lime, and 
cannot be known but when you come to uſe it; for if 
there be too much marble, the white will turn black. 

2. Ochre, or brown red, is a natural earth. 

3. Yellow ochre is allo a natural earth, which becomes 
red if you burn it. | . 

4. The obſcure yellow, or yellow ochre, which is alſo 
a natural earth, and ſlimy, is to be got by the ſtreams of 
iron mines. It receives a fine colour from calcination. 

5. Naples yellow, is a fort of filth which gathers round 
the mines of brimſtone; and though it be uſed in freſco- 
paintings, its colour nevertheleſs, is not ſo good as that 
which is made of earth, or yellow ochre and white mixed 
together. = 

6. The purple red is a natural earth, the product of 
Eng and, and 1s uſed id ſtead of lake. | 

7. The terverte, from Verona in Lombardy, is a na- 
tural :arth, which is very hard and dark. There is alſo 
another ſor! of ter ge. 

L. The. ultramarine, or /ap#s laxuli, is-a hard ſtone, 
and of a very difficult preparation. This. colour, of the. 
manner of preparing which. we ſhall give (& ix. Art. 
cxxviii.) a juſt and preciſe account, ſubſiſts and keeps 
itſelf fine much Jonger than any other colour. It is not 
to be ground, but diluted only on the pa':et with oil. 
As it is very dear, you may ipare uſing it in fre/co paint- 
ings, and ſvpply it by ſmalt, which anſwcrs the ſame. 
purpoſe, particularly in ſkies, RT 

9. Smalt is a blue colour, which has very little ſub- 
ſtance. It is uſed ia great landſcapes, and ſtands very 
well the open air. RE | 

10. Umber is an obſcure earth. It requires to be cal - 
eined in an iron box, if you want to make it finer, 
browner, and of a better look. _ 

11. Cologn earth is a ſort, of ruſty black, which is apt 
to diſcharge, and turn red. | 

L 12. The 
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12. The earthen black, is a black which comes from 
Germany—There is alſo another ſort of German black, 
which is a natural earth, and makes a bluiſh black, like 
that of charcoal. This ſort of black is that which is uſed 
for making printers ink, —There is another ſtill, which 
is made with burnt wine-lye. . 

Such are all the colours which are preferably to be uſed 
in Fre/co-painting, Grind and dilute them with water. — 
Before beginning to work, prepare your principal colours, 
and put each by themſelves, in ſmall gallipots. But it 
is neceſſary to know, that except the purple-red, the 
brown-red, the yellow ochre, and all the blacks, (thoſe 
particularly which have paſled through the fire) turn 
paler as the fre/co dries. 


CXI., Directions for painting in oil on @ wall, 
Method 1. | 


You muſt, when the wall is perfectly dry, give it two 
or three coats of boiling oil, or more, if neceſſary, fo 
that the face of the wall may remain greaſy, and can 
{oak in no more; then lay another coat of ficcative co- 
jours, which is done as follows. Grind ſome common 
Whitening, or chalk, red ochre, and other ſorts of earth, 
pretty ſtiff, and lay a coat cf it on the wall, When thts 
is very dry, then draw and paint on it whatever you 
will, obſerving to mix a little varniſh among your colours, 
ho? Mos may not be obliged to varniſh them after- 
wards, | 


CXII. Method 2. 


In order it may ſooner dry, and that the dampneſs 
ſhould not occafion the colour to ſcale, as it ſometimes. 
happens, on account of the oil which reſiſts it, make a. 
cement with lime and. marble duſt, or tiles; this lay on- 
the wall with a trowel, ſmoothen it, and then give it a, 
coat of lintſeed oil with a large bruſh.—In the next 
place, prepare a compoſition of Greek pitch, maſtich, 
and coarſe varniſh, wh.ch boil altogether in a pipkin, 
and lay afterwards, firſt with a bruſh, then ſmoothen 
with a hot trowel, in order to ſpread it more W 
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When this is done, lay on the coat of ficcative colours 
abovementicned, then draw their deſign and paint, 


CXIIL. Merbed 3. 


Others again make a cement, or mortar, with lime, 
brick-duſt, and ſand, And when this is dry, make ano- 
ther with lime, ſifted brick duſt, and ſmith's embers, 
or iron ſcum, all in equal quantities. Beat and incorpo- 
rate together, with whites of eggs and lintſeed oil, and 
it will make ſo ſtrong a cement as cannot be equailed by 
any thing elſe. Its nature is ſuch, that while you are 
laying it on, you mult not ſtop and leave it till you have 
finiſhed, otherwiſe it will «aff iredly crack in every one of 
thoſe places where yu reſumed your work, Therefore 
go on without interruption, till the whole wall ;s entirely 
covered with it, and totally poiiſhed—And when dry, 
lay the abovementioned coat of ſiceative colours, and 
proceed according to the other directions. 


CXIV. Directians for painting in oil on weed, 


Lay firſt one coat of ſize on the wocd ; then another- 
of whitening diluted with ſize; then another again of 
boiling oil, as mentioned in the above Art, xi. When 
this laſt is thoroughly dry, you draw your deſign, and. 
peint as uſual. | 


CXV. Directions for painting in oil on canvaſi. 


1. Chuſe a fine and ſmooth tick or cloth, which nail 
on a frame, Paſs over it firſt a coat of ſize, and when 
dry, rub it over with a pounce ſtone to eat off all the 
knobs and knots, The fize which you put firſt on the 
cloth. is intended to lay down all the threads, and fill 
up all the ſmall holes, that the colour may not paſs 
through, | | 

2. When the cloth is dry, lay on a coat of ſimple 
colour, which may not deftroy the othe s; for example, 
brown-red, which is a natural ca th, full of ſubſt:nce, 
and laſting. You may 1nix it, if you like, with a little 
white lead, it will dry-the. ſooner, —To grind ny co- 

Our, 
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Jour, they uſe nut, or lintſeed oil; and in order to lay it 
as thin as it is poſſible, they uſe a large knife made on 
. purpoſe, ; 

g. When this colour is dry, you are to rub it again 
with the pounce ſtone, to render it {moother, Then lay 
another coat of white lead and charcoal black, to render 
the ground greyiſh. In this as well as in the preceding 
coats, you muſt take care to put as little colour as you 
poſſibly can, to prevent the cloth from cracking, and for 
the better preſervation of the colours which are to be laid 
afterwards in painting. For it is proper to obſerve, that 
could there be no ground at all laid on the canvaſs of a 
picture, previous to the painting of it, and ſhould one 
paint directly on the bare clo:h, without any other pre- 
paration at all, the colours would appear much more to 
their advantage, and preſerve tieir brightneſs much longer, 
A proof of this aſſertion may be feund in the practice of 


Paul Veroneſe, and Titian, who uſed to impregnate their 


canvaſs with water colours only, and paint afterwards in 
oil over that ground, This cuſtom of theirs has not a 
li tle contributed to render their pieces more lively and 
bright, becauſe the ground in water colour draws and 
ſoaks the oil off the colours, which muſt render them much 
finer, ſince the greateſt cauſe of their dulneſs ariſes from 
nothing but the o:1 with which they ate diloted, 
4. They therefore, who wiſh to ſee their works kee 

bright and lively, u'e as little oil as poſſible, and keep 


their colours more ſtiff, mixing a little oil of ſpike 


amongſt them, which indeed vaporiſes very ſoon, but 
aſſiſts in rendering them more fluid and tractable in 
working. 

5. Another cauſe of the colours not keeping a long 
while their beauty, is when they are too much tormente1 


on the pal'et, as it cfien happens that painters conſuſe 


them in working, Whenever this is the caſe, they muſt 
needs be hurt, as there are many which adulterate, and 
otherwiſe corrupt the others, and ſpoil the vivacity of 
their teint. Therefore, ue cannot recemmend too much 
to be cautious and clean in employing them, taking care 
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to lay them as diſtin and ſeparate as poſſible, each by 
themſelves, on the pallet, without mixing them too 
much with the bruſh or pencil. Never mingle together 
thoſe colours which are enemies to each other, as all the 
blacks are, particularly the lamp-black ; but as much as 
poſlible, try to uſe them ſeparately by themſelves. Nay, 
when there is an occaſion of giving more ftrength to ſome 
parts of a picture, ſtay till it is dry before you touch it up 
again, if thoſe colours are obnoxious to the others with 
which you are to do it. There be ſhows his judgment in 
painting, who is not precipitate in laying his colours on 
his pictures, but lays them thick enough, and covers at 
ſeveral times the carnations, which in terms of art is 
called empater. 

6. As to what concerns the firſt laying of grounds on 
canvaſs, in water colours, it is a method not commonly 
pract iſed, becauſe they may ſcale, and cannot be rolled 
without ſome difficulty. For this reaſon, the cuſtum pre- 
vails of grounding the canvaſs with oil colours, But 
when the canvaſs is good and very fine, the leſs colour 
you can lay on for that purpoſe, the better. Take cate 
only thoſe colours and oils are good, — The lead which 
ſome painters uſe to help their colours to dry the ſooner, 
ſoon deſtroys their brightneſs and beauty. 


CXVI. Which colours are uſed for the above purpoſe. 


1. Though all the different ſorts of colours which are 
uſed in painting in oil are not fit for that called fre/co, 
| yet it is true, however, that (except lime and marole 
duſt, which indeed cannot ſtrictly be called colours) every 
one of thoſe uſed in fre/co are good in oil. 
2. White lead; is made with lead which you bury, 
Several years after, this lend turns into ſome ſorts of 
Rakes, which arc of a very fice White. — Though this 
white exiſts in painting, and is in poſitive uſe, it has 
always, however, a very bad quality, which the oil cor- 
rects a little, when you grind it on the ſtone, | 
3. Ceruſe, or flake white; is a ſort of ruſt gathered 
from lead, but of a coarſcr nature than the other. 
| 4. Maſlicot ; 
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4. Maſſicot; there are two ſorts of this colour. The 
one is yellow, and the other is white. It is made wich 
calcined lead. 

5. Orpine, otherwiſe autipigment. Is uſed calcined 
and non - calcined. —To calcine it, they put it in an iron 
box, or in a pot well ſtopped. But few either calcine it, 
or even uſe it at all, as the fumes are mortal, and it is 
very dangerous to uſe it, 

6. Black lead comes from lead mines. They make 
very little uſe of it, becauſe it is a bad colour of itſelf, 
beſides that, it is a great enemy to the others. 

7. Cinnabar, or vermilion, is drawn from the mines 
where they gather quickſilver. As it is a mineral, it is 
the reaſon why it does not reſiſt the impreſſion of the air, 
nor the injuries of the weather, 

8. Lake. This colour, which is an artificial made 
one, is compoſed with cochineal, or with ſcarlet flocks; 
or again, Braſil wood, and ſome other ſorts of woods. 
There are ſeveral ſorts af lake made. It does not ſtand 
the weather. 

9. Blue verditure and green verditure is very ſeldom 
uſed in any other works but landſcapes. _ 

10. Indigo. This colour is generally uſed for making 
ſkies, or draperies; when properly uſed, it keeps its 
beauty a great while. You muſt not mix it with too 
great a quantity of oil, but lay it a little thick and dark, 
becauſe it diſcharges very much. They ule it with great 
ſucceſs, diluted with gum water. It is a good colour for 
the compoſition of greens. ä 5 

11. Brown- pink, otherwiſe called fil-de-grain. This 
colour is drawn from what is called French berries, which 
they ſoak and boil, then mix the reſult with vine- wood 
aſhes, or calcined white chalk, to give it a proper con- 
ſiſtence. When this is done, it muſt be ſtrained through 
a very fine cloth. | . | 

12. Lamp-black. This is a bad colour, but handy to 
paint black draperies. 5 7 

13. Ivory black. This black is made indifferently 
with common bones, as well as ivory burnt. Appelies 

diſcovered. 
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diſcovered this ſrt of black, if we believe Pliny, Book 
xxxv. Chap. v. Gf 
14. Verdigreaſe 1s the moſt pernicious of all the co- 
lours, and capable to ruin a whole picture, if there 
were never ſo little in the colour with which the canvaſs 
is firſt impregnated. It is however of a very agreeable 
look. They ſometimes calcine it to prevent its malig- 
nant effect; but it is as dangerous to uſe it that way as 
orpine; and it is an undoubred truth that, however well 
Prepared it may be, it muſt be employed by itſelf, for it 
would ſpoil all the colours with which it may be mixed. 
It dries very much, and for that purpoſe they mix a little 
of it with the blacks, which can never dry without ſome 
aſſiſtance. | 
N. B. You muſt be very careful never to uſe, for other 
colours, the pencils with which you ſhall have laid any 
verdipreaſe. 2 
15. There are again ſome other ſorts of compound co- 
Jours, which are never uſed but in oil. 
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' CXVIL Which oils are uſed in painting, 


1. The beſt oils which are uſed in painting are thoſe of 
nut and lintſeed. To render the colours more fluid, and 
ſpread more eaſily under the pencil, they uſe alſo oil of 
ſpike. This oil abſorbs itſelf in the canvaſs, and leaves 
the colours without any gloſs. It is made with the 

flowers of a plant called ſpikenard or lavender ſpike. 

2. There is another oil drawn from Melezian-roſin, 

_ firs, Cc. wherefore it is called oil of turpentine. This 

, oil is very good for touching up pictures; but it is chiefly 
1 good for mixing with uitramarine, and the different ſorts 
Fj of ſmalts, becauſe it ſerves to make them ſpread with 
more facility, and evaporates almoſt immediately. When 

; you make uſe of this oil, the leſs there is of any other 
0 | oil in the colour the better, as they all ſerve only to make 
| it turn yellow, 
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3. There are other oils again which are dcneminated 
ſiccative oils, becauſe they ſerve to dry up the others 
the ſooner. Theſe are many in number and ſpecies. 
One ſort is nothing but the oil of nut, boiled with gold 

| litharge 
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litharge and a whole onion peeled, which is taken off 
after boiling ; this onion ſerving only to exſiccate the 
greaſy parts of the oil, and to clarify it. Another ſort is 
made with azure in powder, or ſmalt, bojied in ou of 
nut. When the whole has boiled, you muſt let it ſettle, 
a d then ſkim off the top. It is fitteſt for diluting the 
white, and luch of the other colours as you want to pre- 
ſerve pureſt and neateſt. 


CXVIII. Yo take of inſtantly a cofy from a print, or a fire, 


Make a water of ſoap and alum, with which wet a 
cloth or a paper; lay either on a print or picture, and 
paſs it once under the rolling-preſs; then going round 
the other ſide to take it up, you will have a very fine copy 
of whatever you ſhall have laid it upon. 


CXIX. Diredtions for making the Spaniſh carnation. 


Take baſtard ſaffron ; waſh, dry, and grind it well. 
While you grind it, put in four ounces of pea:l alhes 
to every one pound of ſaffron, Incorporate them well, 
both together, and throw it into a double cloth jelly-bay. 
Then ſer half a pint of Spaniſh lemon juice on the fire, 
and wken juſt lukewarm, pour it on the ſaffron in th+ 
bag, and lay under it what you want to dye — The ſtuff 
which is to be dyed ought previouſly to have been boiled 
in alum-water, then rinſed and wiped between two 
Cas as a preparatory proceſs to make it take the dye 
better. | | 


CXX. To make the Spaniſh ladies rouge. 


_ Vermilion, carefully laid on a ſheet of paper, from 
which, by means of wetting the tip of your finge- with 
your ſpittle, then take it off, at will, and rub your 
Cheeks, lips, &c. The method of making it is as follows. 
1. Take god ſcarlet flocks and ſpirit of wine, or in 
their ſtead, lemon juice. Boil the Whole in an earthen 
Pet, well glazed and well ſtopped, till the (pirit of wine, 
or lemon juice, has charged itſelf with all the colour of 
the ſcarlet flocks. Strain this. dye through a cloth, and 
H wing 
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wing it hard to expreſs well all the colour out. Boil it 
afterwards with a little arabic water, till the colour 
'becomes very deep, 

2. On half a pound of ſcarlet flocks you mutt put four 
ounces of ſpirit of wine, and a ſufficient quantity of water, 
to ſoak well the flocks, Then in tke colour you extract 
from it, put the bulk of a filbert of gum arabic, and boil 
the whole in a ſilver poringer. When this is ready, as 
ve ſaid beſore; proceed as, follows. 

5 3. Steep ſome cotton in the colour, and wet ſome 

1 ſheets of paper with it; then let them dry in the ſhade, 

4 Repeat this wettiug, drying of the ſame ſheets over again, 
many times, till you find they are charged with rouge to 
-your:ſatisfaftion. | 


CXXI. A fne lake, make with ſpell. lac. 


1. Boil and ſkim well, ſixteen pounds of chamber lye; 

:then put in one pound of fine ſhell-lac, with five ounces 

.of roch alum, in powder, Boil altogether, till you ſee 

the chamber-lye is well charged with the colour, which 

you may eaſily know by ſteeping a bit of white rag in it; 

then take it out again to ſee whether or not the colour 

pleaſe yuu ; and if it do not, let it boil longer, repeating 

the ſame trial, till you are perfectly ſatisfied, | 

2. Throw now the liquor in a flannel bag; and wich- 

out ſuffering what runs into the pan under to-ſetile, repour 

i it into the bag fo many tines, ill the liquor runs at laſt 
1 quite clear, and not tinged. Then with a wooden ſpa- 
q tula, take off the lake, which is in form of curd; form 
it it in o ſmal] cakes, or balls, and dry them in a ſhade on 
1 new tiles ; then keep them for uſe, 


CXXII. Directions to make cinnabar, or vermilion. 


1. Put megcury (or quickſilver) in a glazed diſh. Set 
it on a ſand-bath, and let it ve well ſurrounded with the 
ſand every way. Pour ſome melted” brimſtone over it; 
and with an iron ſpatula, keep conftantly ſtirring, till the 
whole is converted into a'black powder. 

2. With this powder, fill the quarter part of a retort 


with a ſhort and wide neck, Place it firſt on a fire of 


cinders. 
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cinders. Increaſe the fire by degrees, and continue it for 
ten hours; after which make a blaſting one for twel\e 
\ hours. 

3. Obſervations, -By the fiſt fire, there will ariſe a 
black fame.—By the ſecond, a yellow. — And by the laſt 
a red; which ſigniſies the perfect accompliſhment of the 
cinnabar.— As ſoon as this is the caſe, let the veſſel cool, 
and you will find in the receiver, and in the neck of the 
retort, a very fine cinnabar. 

N. B. Many, inſtead of a glaſs retort, uſe earthen, or 
ſtone, which all equally bear the fire. Make a flow fre, 
for about half an hour, then increaſe it till the red fumes 
ariſe, Both methods anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 


cxxIII. Another method of making cinnabar. | 


1. Melt brimſtone in a pipkin over a ſlow fire, then 
take it out, and with one hand ſqueeze a knot of mercury 
between your fingers through a cloth into the melted ſui- 
phur ; and with the other, ſtir well till the lump is become 
quite cold and black. CS 

2. Put this into a ſubtile powder, with which having 
filled the fourth part of a very long retort, lute it well, 
and very exactly, with a good lute. Place it next with- 
out a receiver, for two or three hours, on a very mild fare ; 
then introduce into the retort a Jong funnel which will 
reach to the bottom of the retort, through that funnel paſs 
a long ſpatula, which touching alſo the bottom of the re- 
tort, ſhould come out of the funnel five or ſix inches. In 
the middle of the ſpatula Jet there be a bung of lute round 
it, well dried, which will top ſo well the retort as to pre- 
vent it from breathing any air. When all this is done, puſh 
" the fire to a pretty ſmart degree, and keep it for five 

ours. | 
3. At the end of this term, draw out the ſpatula, and 
introduce, through the ſame way that it came out, two 
ſpoonfuls, or thereabouts, of your prepared powder of 
brimſtone and quickfilver, with which you intend to 
make cinnabar, which ſor that purpoſe, have kept warm 
in a veſſel by the corner of the fire, that it may not cool 
the retort in going in, and thereby retard the operation. 
H 2 4. Continue 
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4. Continue ſo to do, adding every hour new matter, 
by means of the drawing out the ſpatula to introduce the 
new powder, and replacing it quickly, till you have in- 
creaſed your jump of cinnabar to the quantity of one hun- 
dred weight.—The ſpatula's uſe in the neck of the retort 
is to prevent its filling itſelf up by the ſublimation. of the 
matter, which wouid occaſion two evils, that of breaking 
of the retort, and of preventing the - introduction of new 
powder to increaſe the lump of einnabar. So that at the 
ſame time it keeps a free paſſage into the tetort, it never- 
theleſs ſtops it too, by means: of the ball of lute which is 
round it—But in the laſt place, in rder there ſhould re- 
niain no vacancy in the middle of the cinnabar-lump, take 
off the ſpatula for the laſt time, and inject freſh powder; 
then, withqut xeintroducing the ſpatula, flop the retort 
with a lump of lute only—'Thus the longer you keep the 
fire up, _the harder and redder the lump of.cinnabar be- 

comes. 

F Obſervations, — This cinnabar is the very ſame 
which ,empyrics uſe in fumigation, along with aloes 
wood, myrrh and other aromatics, to excite the mouth, 
or belly, flux, which they reiterate two or three times, 
or till that flux is abundant enough to procure the cure of 
the venereal diſorder—It is the ſame alſo which painters 
make uſe of; and which enters into the .compolition of 
Aeiling wax, | 

Some alchymiſts maintain, they can with the natural 
or fiitious cinuabar we have juſt mentioned, reſolve irre- 
ductibly either gold or ſilver; tecauſe they are of opinion, 
that theſe metals have ſprung from it in the entrai)s of the 
earth. But it is proper to tell them here, that they would 
440 perhaps commit ſo gro's an error, if they ajtempted 
this proceſs wich the cionabar, which the philoſopher 
endeavours to draw from quick gold and ſilver, and 
which are known to him alone. To which reflection [ 
ſhali add, that he to whom quick gold and fil er are 
known gan do with them alſo every thing as with tie 
metals; but as the old ſaying is, Non licet omnibus adire 
Chorintam. | | 


CXXIV. 4. 
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CXXIV. An azure as fine as, and which lools fimilar to, 


ultramarine. 


Grind well together in:o powder three ounces of am“ 
moniac ſalt, and ſix of verdigreaſe. Then wet it in con” 
tinuing to grind it with oif of tirtar, till you have made 
it pretty fluid. Put this into a glaſs matraſs, and bury it 
five days in hot dung. At the end of that term you will 
find your compoſition turned into a fine azure. 


CXXV. The ſame, as praiſed in Germany. 


1. Diſtil in an alembic, one pound of vitriol, half a 
pound ot nitre, and three ounces of cinnabar. In this 
water put tinſel or copper ; they will diſſolve. When the 
diſſolution ſhall be perfected, add a ſufficient quantity of 
calcined pewter to render your liquid quite milk white. 
Let the whole reſt for three days, and tuen you will have 
a middiing azure. EY, 

2. The liquor which ſtills from the vitriol, cinnabar 
and nitre, has the power to _ diſſolve any ſort of metal 
u hatever.—It has again this additional virtue, that if you 

Tub the forehead of a horſe with jt, the hair will inſtantly 
turn, and remain white at that place. i 


CXXVI. Another very fine ax ure. 


Diſſolve in one pound of the ſtrongeſt double diſtilled 
wine vinegar, two ounces of ammoniac ſalt in powder, one 
of copper filings, and one pound of the whiteſt egg ſhell 
calx. Put this compoſition into a copper veſſel well ſtop- 
ped, that nothing can poſſibly exhale from it. Place 
this for one month in hot horſe dung, and at the end of 
that term you will find a very fine azure, 


CX XVII. Another. 


Take vitriol calcined{ to redneſs, one part /u/phur vi- 
vum, two; and quickfilver, three. Mix well al into 
one p wder, which put into a glaſs retort, and bury it 
over in hot horſe dung or forty days; fter wh ch term 
the c mpoſition will be turned into a very fine azure. 


_ k ens $ IX. 
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IX. Preparation of the lapis lazuli do make 


ultramarine. 


z 
CXXVIII. 1. The general manipulation of the whole pro- 
ceſs : each jingle part of which Shall be treated of in par- 


iuular afterwards. 


1. Take one pound, or whatever quantity you pleaſe, 
of lapis laguli. Let your ſtones be well choſen, and of 
that ſort which are fireaky with gold. Try their quality 
whether good or bad, w!:ich is done thus. Br: ak one bit 
of it, ſet it on red-h it coals, and blow as hard as you can 
for an hour, then take it off and let it cool. If in touch- 
ing it, it drop like mold or duſt, it is a ſign it is not 


worth any thing ; but if it remains hard and preſerves its 


colour, it is good. When you have thus made yourſelf 
ſure of the quality of the ſtone, break it all in ſmall knobs, 
put them in a crucible on a melting fire, which by 
firength of bellows you puſh on for an hour and a quar- 
ter. Then throw them into the ſtrongeſt double diſtilled 
wine vinegar. When they are thus extinguiſhed, take 
them out to dry, and prepare the following water. 

2, Boll a little raw white honcy wich two pints of wa- 
ter in a glazed pipkin. Skim it fo long as there comes 
any ſcum on it; then take it off to cool; and, when 
cold, diſſolve in it the bigneſs of a nut of the beſt dra- 
gon's blood reduced into a ſubtile powder. Run this 
diſſolution through a white cloth into a glazed earthen 

ot. Obſerve to make your water (with that dragon's 
lood) neither too red, nor too clear, but to keep a juſt 
medium between both, that the azure may take a finer 


hue.— With this liquor grind, for the ſpace of an hour 


and a half, the abovementioned /apis lazuli, then gather 
it into a large glazed veſſel, let it dy in the ſhade, but 


guard off the ſun, otherwiſe it will undoubted!y loſe its 


colour. When it is perfectly dry, grind it a-new into a 
very fine powder, then pack and keep it tied very cloſely 
in fine white linen. Then proceed to the foll-wing paſts. 
3. Take two ounces of the beſt white roſin, an equal 
quantity of Greek pitch, and the ſame quantity again of 
nicks h maſtich, 
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maſtich, lintſeed oil, turpentine, and virgin wax. Pow- 
der what is pewderabie, and cut ſmall what is not. Put 
all into a new g azed pipkio, and boil it to perfection; 
which you kn] by letng a drop fall into cold water 
and taking it out with your fingers. For if it do not 
ſtick to your fingers, it is done to perfection, and if it do, 
it is not. — When, therefore, it is done to perfection, run 
it quite hot through a ſheer cloth into s pan of cold water, 
wherein leave it till perfectly hard: then take it out and 
let it dry. When you want to incorporate it with the 
powder, proceed as follows. 

4. Cut this paſte into ſinall bits, and put it to mode 
over the fire in a weil tinned ſaucepan. When the con- 
tents come to make a noiſe, throw in two ounces of oil 
of bitter almonds, and let it boil for about ten minutes. 
In the mean while have your /apis lazuli powder ready in 
a veſſel, then pour over it gently, and little at a time, 
what is boiling in the pipkin, obſerving to ſtir carefully - 
while you pour, in order to incorporate well this liquid 
with the powder, which being done Jet the whole cool. 
Then, having rubbed your hands with oil of olive, take 
this compoſition and work it well in order to incorporate 
all perfectly: and, after having given it the form of a 
loaf, put it in a glazed veſſel to keep it for uſe. 

5+ When you want to draw the azure from it (which. 
mult not be leſs than twelve days after this laſt eperation, 
and it has laid in this glazed veſſel) begin <6: by making 
a ftrong lye with vine wood alhes, which you ſtrain 
through a flannel bag, to get it very clear. Then, put- 
ting it in a copper boiler, on the fire, till it is ſo hot as 
not to be able to keep the hand in without ſcalding, you 
pour ſome of it on what quantity of the above paite you 
pleaſe, to extract the azute from, and ſtir it gently till it 
begins to come out. When, by thus ſtirring your paſte 
in this lye this laſt is become well charged with the colour, 
Cecant it out with another glazed veſſel, of which ſorts 
of veſſels, you muit have a god proviſion ready. Then 
Pour again ſome more warm lye on your paſte, and work 
it the ſame as before, till this new lye ſeems ſufficiently 
charged with taint, and decant it out again into another 
well glaz.d vefiel, Pour new warm = again on your 


H4 paſte, 
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paſle, and proceed as before, continuing ſo to do till the 
paſte gives no mor: taint to the lye. | 

6. Obſerve, that when the lapis is good, you loſe but 
four ounces of it out of one pound, and that you extract 
twelve ounces of azure in the fol:owirg proportion. . Five 
ounces of very fine ultramarine, by the firſt waſhes; four 
middling, out of the ſecond waſhes ; and three baſe ones, 
by the laſt waſhes. Each of theſe three different qualities 
muſt be kept ſeparitcly, and waſhed in ſeveral clear lyes, 
by changing them from veſlel to veſſel ſeveral times, with 
new lye each time. And when they ſeem to you very 
bright, put hem a-drying in a ſhade, but not in the ſun, 
in a room perſectly free from duſt. | 

7. When it has been thus perfectly dried, take a glaſs 
of brandy, in which you have put a- ſoaking a little Bra- 
fil wood, and afperge the ul:ramarine with that tinged 
brandy, ſtir it, and let it dry; renew the aſperſion for 
two or three days, till the azure participates a little of 
this taint. And, when it is well dried, for the laſt time, 
you will find it to be of a moſt beautiful hue. Then put 
i: in ſmall leather bags, and keep them well tied. 


CXXIX. 24. Direction: ta be obſerved in the proceſs of pre- 
paring the flrong cement, in which the lapis I zuli 7s ts 
be incorporated, to draw afterwards the azure from it. 


1. Take firſt, clear and neat Venetian turpentine, four 
aunces; fine white roſin, fix; fine Greek pitch, as much; 
clear and pure ma{lich, three; fine ſhining white wax, 
an equal quantity ; purified lintſeed oil, one and a half, 
Then have a well glaz:d pipkin, quite new; put in it 
firſt the turpentine, and ſet it on a ſmall and mild char- 
eval fire, Stir it with a wooden ſpatula, like that of 
apothecaries, till it is well liquified; introduce, next, the 
roſin to it, by little and little at a time, and incorporate 
it well; when this is done, add the Greek pitch to it, in 
the ſame manner, then the maſtich in powder at three or 
| four times, then the wax cut very ſmall, alſo by degrees, 
and ſlir well till the whole is perfectly incorporated toge- 
ther. Above all, take care to do this with a flow fire, 
Otherwiſe theſe matters will undoubtedly burn, as they 


are of an inflammable nature. At laſt, put the nog. 
5 oil, 
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oil, and ſet the pot on the fire, and let the compoſition 
ſimmer till the cement is quite done, which you know 
by the following experiment. | 

2. Turn the ſpa old a'l round the pot in the conpo- 
ſition, then raifing it out, let adiop or two fall into a pan 
of cold water. If the drop. ſpre d on the water, the com- 
poſition is not done. therefore you miſt let it ſimmer 
loc ger on the fire. If on the ſecond trial the drop keep 
in one lump, the matter is done. 

z. When the cement has acquired a tolerable degree of 
coldneſs in the water, take it out in a lump; and, with 
vour hands imbibed with lintſeed oil, prepared and puri- 
fied. as hereafter directed, for fear i ſhould ſtick to them, 
work it ſo well, that there ſhall remain no more water 
about it. When this is performed, the cement is per- 
fectly completed; and, to preſerve it, keep it perpetually 
in cold water. Therefore, in ſummer, you mult change 
that water every day, and with ſuch precautions, you may 
preſerve it eight or ten years always good for ſtrong 
cement. 


CXXX. Anat ber cement, of a fofier nature. 


1. Take fine Venice turpentine, four ounces; fine 
white roſin, fix; Greck pitch, as mach; fine wax, one; 
and lintſeed oil, three parts of an ounce. P:epare this 
cement after the ſame way as the other; and obſerve 
carefully in the doing of it the ſame order and circum- 
ſtances. | | 

2. Obſerve, however, that this ſort of cement is ſooner 
done than th» firſt, and that it will ſooner return you the 
azure than the firſt, which is harder, will do. But neg:2& 
not, if you intend to work the /2pis laxuli with both tieſe 
cements, you muſt begin with the ſoft firſt, An: yet 
you are not to be kept ignorant, that if your /apis /azuli 
be not of the beſt fort (which is the gold fireaked ſort) 
you muſt guard well from giving it the two cements. In 
the art of preparing and giving the cement or ceme its, 
conſiſts entirely that of making the ltramarine azure; in 
that point lies all your gain or your loſs, Theccfore take 
great care to do it well; 


— OE ON WO lee 
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CXXXI. Directions to prepare and purify the lintſied oil for 


ibe azure, 


1. Take whatever quantity you will of fine lintſeed oil. 
of a fine ſaffron or gold colour, Put it in a glaſs, or bul- 
lock's horn, perforated at the ſmall end. Pour over this 
oil ſome cold water, and tir it well with a ſtick, to mix 
it well, then let it ſettle. When the oil and the water 
are divided, open the litt'e hole which is at the bottom 
of the horn, and let the water out. Put ſome freſh water, 
and repeating the ſame proceſs ſeven or eight times, till 
the water runs off as clear as you firſt put it in. 

2. Thus your oil ſhall be perfectly purified; and in 
chat ſtate you may keep it in a well ſtopped glaſs bottle 
for uſe. | 

3. The oil of bitter almonds may abſolutely ſupply the 
want of this; but beſides its being dearer, it is not near 
ſo good for the purpoſe. an. 

Nate. That whenever we ſhall ſpeak of oil, we always. 
mean liniſeed oil thus prepared and purificd. 


CXXXII, The lye to waſh the ultramarine with, 


1. Take eight or ien handfuls of pearl aſhes, made 
with vine wood aſhes. Put this into a box perforated al 
the bottom, and large enough to hold a couple of pailfuls 
of water, Place this baſket, and ſet it ſo that the water 
cannot run out of it withoat carrying the aſhes along with 
it. Stoß the hole on the outſide, before putting the aſhes 
into it, and preſs theſe down very hard, then pour, by 
degrees, a pailful of warm water over theſe aſhes, When 
theſe are ſe:tled again, unſtop the hole, and put a bung. 
made of an old liſt cf white cloth, through which you wil 
make it run drop by drop into a pan, Repeat this diſtil- 
lation again, by putting this ſame lye into another per fo- 
rated box, without any aſhes, and ſtop it with another 
bung of the ſame kind as the firſt, ſo that you may get 
your lye fine and clear; and put it to keep in a well 
glazed veſſel, carefully covered, for fear of the duſt. 

2. Now poir another ſimiler quantity of warm water 
on the ſaine ſhes as before; proce;d exactly "uy _ 
1e can 
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ſecond water as with the firſt, and keep theſe two ſorts of 
water for uſe. a 
. Repeat again the ſame operation, by pouring a 

third pailful of water on the ſame aſhes; and proceeding 
in every reſpe& as with the two former, you will be pol- 
ſeſſed of three ſorts of lye, of three different degrees of 
ſtrength. 0 

i 0 various ſorts of lyes ſerve to waſh the cement 
or paſte, in order to draw the azure out, after the method 
hereafter preſcribed. And, when you want to proceed to 
work, take of theſe three different ſorts of lye, and mix 
them ſo as to give them the due degree of ſtrength ac- 
cording as you think requiſite, 


CXXXIII. Another fort of lye for the ſame purpoſe. 


There is another ſoit of lye which can be made to 
cleanſe the cement of its unctuoſity and greaſe, d which 
they prepare in the following manner. 

1, Take whatever quantiiy of calcined tartar you like, 
Boil it for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, in clear 
water, Then let it ſettle, and decant it into a glaſs 
bottle, Rop it well, and keep it for uſe. | 

2. It is fit for taking the greaſe off the cement when too 
vnctuous. Likewiſe to waih the w/tramarine with, and 
thereby heighten its colour, 

3. This lye has alſo another particular quality, which 
is that of curing the mange, the itch, a:d other cutineous 
diſorders, by waſhiog with it. It purifies and whitens the 
kin prodigiouſlly, © 


CXXXIV. Diredims for the choice of the w1fſls in which 
the moſt impure ultramarine is to be waſhed, iz order to be 
mixed afterwards with the other azure. | 


1. The veſſel, if it be an earihen veſſel, it ſhould be 
well hardened in the baking, and finely glazed in the 
inſide, or, if of braſs or copper, it ſhould be of a perfect. 
Poliſh all round, and at the bottom, in the inſide. | 

2. It muſt be perforated by the fide with three holes, 
to admit of three cccks, one toward the middle part, the 

"BS. other - 
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other lower, and the third at two fingers breadth from 
the bottom. 

3. Though the azure matter which is at the bottom 
of the veſſel appear not to you to be ſuch, let it reſt eight 
or ten days, and you will be convinced of the contrary. 
When you plainly pe: ceive ſomewhat of azure at the bot- 
tom of the water, decant it out as gently as poſſible; take 
out that azure, waſh it with clean watcr, and you will 
find it as good as the reſt. 


CXXXV. Objerwations for diſcerning the good or bad gua- 
lities of the lapis lazuli, from which you intend to com- 
poſe ultramarine. 


1/2 Trial, Wet firſt the lapis laxuli with common water, 
and wrap it up in a pieee of fine white cloth or ſerge. It 
will thereby become of a fine luſtre, and purple colour, 
very egrecable to the ſight. 

2d Trial. If you want to know whether or not it be fine, 
ſet it on blaſting cbarcoals, and blow them continually: 
for a good while. Then take it off from the fire. If, 
being cold, it has not loft much of its colour, it is fine; 
but if it has loſt none of its colour, none can be finer. 
For the /apis which is of a ſuperior degree of fineneſs, ac- 
quires, inſtead of loſing colour, when put to this trial. 

34 Trial. For the third experiment, put the /apis a 
reddening on an iron plate over the fire; then extinguiſh 
it in the beſt double diſtilled White wine vinegar. If by 
this trial it acquire more colour, it is too fine; if it only 
keep its own without any alteration, it is good, and ſuch 
as you can i have it. The lais, which on that. 
ti ial acquires more colour, may be worth between thirty 
and forty ſhillings an ounce. But that which kceps its. 
own natural colour after trials, 1s really ſcarce. As to 
that which loſes the colour, you can make but very mid- 
dling and common ultramarine with it. 

4. Trial, When you buy it ready reduced into pow- 
der, in order to know whether or not it be pure, and 
without any mixture. It is this. — Put ſome of this pow- 
der into a goldſmith's crucible ; ſet it on a ſtrong fire io. 
make it red bot, then take off rhe crucible, If it be _ 

; p | me 
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mel, you will find it melted, but if it be true pulveriſed 
lapis, it will remain till a powder. If there be only a 
mixture of enamel with the pulveriſed /apzs, that enamel, 
in melting, will gather up all the /apis powder, and when 
cold you will find it in a little cake at the bottom of the- 
crucible, This deception is very common among colour- 
makers, 5 | 

Remarks. The three different azures, which, by means 
of the cements above mentioned, you will get from the 
lapis, w.\l amount altogether to fifteen ounces for each 
pound of /apis; that is to ſay, ten ounces of ſuperfine 
ultramarine, which will ſell for twelve or thirteen ducats 
an ounce; three ounc-s of medium, which will fell for 
between three or four half crowns, and two ounces of the 
common baſe ſort, whick. will ſell for one half crown. 
This laſt is little regarded, and is called aſhy ; but how- 
ever, it will pay you for the expence of the cement, 
there fore you will eafily be able to judge of the clear 
profit you can make out of it, —If you employ that ſort of 
lapis which loſes all its colour with the trial of the fire 
and vinegar, you will neither get ſo fine ultramarine 
from it, nor ſo much in quantity, as you can from the 
other. And if, as will be menti-ned hereafter, you at- 
tempt to refine it, it will loſe a great deal of its weight. 


CXXXVI. The method of calcining and preparing the lapis 
lazuli, in order io grind it afterwards. 


1. Take that ſort of lapis laxuli which is ſtreaked with 
gold veins, and which has undergone the abovementioned: 
trials, Break it in ſmall bits no larger than a filbert. 
Waſh them in warm water, then ſet them on the fire in 
a Crucible till red hot. When thus reddened, take them 
out one by-one, and extinguiſh them in double diſtilled 
white wine vinegar, Which ſhall have been previouſly run 
through a hat three or four times, When thus extin- 
guiſhed, take them all out again from the vinegar, and 
calcine them anew, then extinguiſh them again as before. 
Repeat this operation ſix or ſeven times, that they may 
more ealily ſubmit to the peſtle in the mortar, and not 
tick io it. 


2. As 


/ 
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2. As for the lapis, which loſes. its colour by the fire, 
you-muſt diſpenſe with the calcining of in, for as it would 
loſe it more and more, you would at laſt loſe both your 
trouble and your money, 

3. Therefore, put either that which is calcined, or 
that which is not, in a bionze mortar, covered over, and 
pound it well. S:f: it through the filk fieve, covered 
alſo with its lid, that the moft ſubiile part of the powder 
ſhould not evaporate, as it is the beſt, | 


CXXXVII. Direction, for making the liquor fit to grind the 


lapis with, in order to make the ultramarine, 


1. Take three half pints of rain water, after having 
run through a hat three er four times. Put into a rew 
pipkin, and dilute as much raw honey in it as will render 
the water yellow ; boil it t Il it ceaſes to give any ſcum, 
which take care to throw away as falt as it riſes, When 
It is quite ciear and fine, take it off the fire, bottle it for 
the following uſe, | N 

2. Have hne dragon's blond, grind it on a porphyry 
ſtone with the above prepared honey water; put this 
alſo, when well grinded, into another bottle. Over it 
pour ſo mech honey water, till it acquires a purple co- 
lour. Decant it, when ſe tled, from the ground, and 
keep it by itſelf. Such is the fort of water which is io be 
uſed to grind the lapis lazuli with. 

3. Obſerwation,—Should the /apis lazult, from which 
you intend to draw your vitramarine, ſhew ſome purp'e 
colour of a remarkable hue and beauty, you muſt encou- 
rage it by means of the abovementioned honey water, 
which manage in the following manner. As the degree of 
purple you are to aim at, ought not to be deep, but rather 
pale and drawing towards tbe fleſh more than the red, if 
the colour which comes from the /apes ſhould be too deep, 
you muſt diminiſh that of the honey water; and if that 
of the ſtone is too pale, then render that of the liquor 
dreper.—By theſe means you may make theſe three ſorts 
of colours of woat degree you like, by giving more or 
leſs of the liquor, and colouring.this at your will, accord- 
ing as you ſee either of theſe proceedings requiſite for your 


urpoſe. 
P f N otes 
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Note. Chuſe the dragon's blood in tears, ſuch as the 
go.dfmiths uſe, not that which is in powder. 


CXXXVIII. The method of grinding the lapis lazuli on 
porphyry, and the figns which attend it. 


1. When the /apis is well pounded into powder, and 
that powder has been ſifted, as before directed, ſet it 
on porphyry-ſtone, and grind with the mullar, bathing it, 
as you prind it, with the honey water, by little and little 
at a time,—Kcep your powder on the ſtone, in as ſmall a 
compals as you can. 

To griad thus, one pound of pulveriſed /apis, you mult 
divide it into three parcels, and grind one of e:ch, and 
no more, at a time; and it muſt take two hours grind ng 
at leaſt, to make money of it.— Take care to keep your 
{tone wet with the above prepared honey water all about 
your paſte, that this ſhould not ltick to the ſtone while you 
grind it. This wetttig muſt take, in all, abour one 
tumbler full of the liquor for the whole pound of- Japis 
powder.-When you ha. e grinded one part of that pound, 
take it out, and grind the End on the ſame ſpot on the 
ſione, then the next, and ſo on, as long as you have any 
to grind ; and be very ſure that in griuding it, you ule no 
other water than honey water. | 

2. To know whether or not it be ſufficien.ly grinded, 
take a little on the tip of your finger, and maſh it betu een 
your fore-teeth. If you do not feel it crack as the dry 
powder does, then it is ſufficiently grinded.— Take care 
not to grind it too much, leſt it ſhould loſe its colour, 
which happens fometimes. 

3. To dry the /apis, after it is grinded, put it on a 
clean ſtone, and ſer it to dry in the ſhade, not in the ſun, 
for it would ſpoil it. When it looks as if it were dry, 
touch it with the finger, and if it rubs into powder,-as 
mould or dirt would do, you may leave it longer. But if 
it reſiſt the finger, and does not break, then it is time to 
take it off. 

IJ. Then comes the wafhing of that ultramarine azure, 

which is performed as follows. Take a new china 

bowl, without any crack or rivetting whatever, and of oe 
; mo 
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moſt perfect poliſh or glaze in the inſide, put therein 
your dried Jump of paſte. Over it, pour the ſoft lye 
ab ve deſcribed, and let it ſurpaſs the lump in the bowl 
by four fingers breadth. Then waſh it well Letwves both 
your hands, and dilute all entirely into that lye. When. 
that is done, let it ſettle, and wnen the azure is entirely 
precipitated at the bottom, and the lye ſwims quite clear 
over it, decant it out gently by inclination, and ſet the 

azure a drying in the ſhade, without mo-ing it from the 
bowl. When you find it pretty dry, t:ke it out carefully, 
ſpread it on the porphyry ſtone, to finiſh drying. And 
when it is thoroughly dry, in that manner, give it the 
cement as follows. 


C XXXIX. The method of incorporating the grinded lapis 
lazuli, with either of the ftrong or ſoft cements. 


1. For one pound of the lapis laxuli, prepared as di- 
rected in the preceding article, take one of the ſtrong 
cements deſcribed. Rub this over with your hands, as 
you take it ont of the water, in which preferve it: then 
cut it in ſmall bits, and put it a melting over warm aſhes, 
in a glazed new pipkin. Take care that, in melting, it. 
ſhould not fry, When this happens, put a little lintſeed 
oil, and it will immediately ceaſe to fry, | 

2. When the cement is perfectly well diſſolved, take 
that ſame ſpatula which before ſerved you to make it with, 
rub it over with a little of the fame-o1l, and ſtir well the 
melted cement with it. Then with the other hand, taking» 
a pound of prepared lapis laxuli, let it run flowly into your 
cement, till the whole pound: is put into the cement, 
which you muſt never ceaſe to ftir and mix, with the 
ipatula, as long as you pour in the /apis. Continue ſtill 
to ſtir after that, till you are well convinced that the /apis 
and the cement are both pei fectiy well mixed and amal- 
zamated together. | | 

3. When this is done, take immediately the pot, and 
pour the contents, quite bojling, into a veſſel full of cold 
water, and with the ſpatula take ou: all that is about the 
ſides of it, and clean it well. Then, when the ſad ce- 
ment ſhall be cold enough to admit touching it 3 

| n hands; 
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kinds, rub them all over with purified lintſeed oil, and 
take it out of the water. If in puliing it, you ſee it is 
well tinged and coloured, it is a good omen, Work it 
well then between your hands, and with your fingers, for 
near two hours, pulling it the ſ-me time to the length and 
breadth, to ſee whether or not there re not ſome bubbles 
incloling little parcels of p,wder not well divided and in- 
corporated, and that you may ſpread them in the cement 
in working. Take notice, that the more the paſte is 
thus wrought, the better it will be afterwards, as it will 
require leſs waſhing to get the azure out of it. 

4. When it is thus wrought, form it into a lump like 
a loaf of bread, and put it into a china bowl with freſh 
cold water, where you ſhall let it ſoak for ten or fifteen 
days longer, becauſe he longer it ſoaks, the finer and 
more perfect it becomes, and the more caſy to get the 
azure out. But if it be not ſoaked at leaſt twelve days, it 


will not do at all. 4 


CXL.: Direction for extrafing the azure out of the cement. 


1. Take the lump of cement, juſt mentioned, out of 
the cold water in which you left it to ſoak. Rub it ſoftly 
over with your hands, and place it in a finely glazed 
2 bowl, previouſly wet with the aforeſaid lintſeed 
oil, | 

2. Pour over it lukewarm common water, filtered thro” 
a hat before warming. Obſerve that this water, when. 
Poured on the cement, be rather cool than warm, and 
Jet there be about two fingers breadth in the bowl above 
the cement. Then let it ſoak there about one quarter of 
an hour. h 3 
3. Have two ſticks made of box, or other fine and hard 
wood, ſuſceptible of a fine poliſh. Theſe ſticks muſt be 
made round by a turner, of a foot long or thereabouts, a 
little thicker than one's thumb, b:ing larger at one of 
the ends, and flatteped in form of an almond. + a 

4. Wich theſe ſticks move and turn gently at firſt, your 
cement in lukewarm. water. And if in ſo doing, it ſnould 
ſick to the bottom of the bowl, rub your hands with 
oil, and detach it carefully, turning and returning it 


gently 
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gently with your hands in the water, ti] at laſt it begins 
to be tinged with azure.—The firſt figns by which ou 
know that the cemeat begins to render the ultramarine, 
are certain lines and ſtreaks which appear in the water, 
nat unlike the rays of the ſun. And when this is the 
caſe, take notice that the water ſoon aſſumes a high hue. 
of that colour, particularly at the firſt diſcharge of the ce- 
went, as it is always the beſt azure which comes firſt. 

5. As ſoon therefore as you ſee your water. ſufficiently 
tinged, pour it out through a ſieve into the veſſel with 
three cocks, deſcribed before, ſupporting the cement on. 
two ſticks, for fear it ſhould ſtick to the bottom of the 
bowl, when thus left dry on it. The reaſon why you 
are adviſed to run this water through a ſieve, is to pre- 
vent any little bits of cement which have broken from the - 
lamp, and be looſe in the water, from running along with 
it, and that fo you might ſtop and rejvin it to the other. 

6. When you have got this firſt water out of the ce- 
ment, pour ſome more water, of the ſame degree of 
warmth, rather under lukewarm than above, and pro- 
ceed as before with your Hicks, moving and turning the 
| cement, and io working it as to get new azure from it, 
| which decant into another veſſel ſeparately. from the firſt 
| water. | 

7. Repeat again the ſame proceſs, to draw the third 
azure, and decant again this into another veſſel by itſelf. 
Obſerve nos ro hurry, particularly at firſt, the ſofren- 
ivg of the cement in the water, by working it too haftily, 
if you force-the azure too precipitately out of the cement, 
you will manifeſtiy.ſpoil all. 


_ CXLI.. Obſervations on the calaurs of the azures, at their 
coming out of the cement, and the figns which attend them. 


1. The moſt manifeſt ſign of the firſt azare coming 
out, i, its apparent coarfeneſs; a character which 18 
| owing to the veins of gold which appeared in the original 
ſtone, and which give the firſt ulcramarire that ſort of 
look, | | 
2. The ſecond azure will ſeem finer, but its colou 
will not be ſo high, nor fo fine, 
| 3- The 
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3. The third will increaſe again in appearance of fine- 
neſs, but diminiſh ſtill more in hue, wich wiel be of a 


much paler blue than any of the two others. — Theſe ob- 


ſervations are always on the ſuppoſition that the original 
ſtone was a good one, and had gone fairly through all the 
trials. | 


CXLII. The waſhing and purifying of the azure after 
they are got out of the cement. | 


When the different azures are all got out of the cement, 
let them ſettle and fall down, each at the bottom of their 
veſſels. When their waters appear quite clear and free 
from them on the top, pour them out gentiy and carefully, 
by inclination ; then ſupply them with foft lye, and waſh 
thoſe azures in it with your hands, and each of them diſ- 
ticaly in ſeparate veſſ-ls by themſelves, Then let them 
ſ-ttle ro the bottom, and decant out that lye, and repeat 
again and again the ſame proceſs, till you are ſure they 
are all well purged from the greaſe of the cement in 
which they were, Rinſe tnem afterwards in three or four 
different clear waters, filtered chrough a hat, and they will 
be perfectly purified and clean. | 


CXLIII. Another way of purifying the ſame azures with 
Jy yoles of eggs. 

1. Take half-a-dozen of yolks of eggs, from hens fed 
upon corn, and not ſuffered to run among the graſs, 
Pierce the pellicula which covers thoſe yolks with the point 
of a needle, and pour equally thoſe yolks on the azurg 
powder, as you would do oil on a ſa lad. . 

2. Do me ſame on all your different azures, put ſe- 
parately in different diſnes. Then incorporate well the 
azure and the yolks of eggs together with your hands. 
When done, waſh ic afterwards with the ſofteſt lye, ſa 
many times that it ſhall at laſt come out as clear as you 


firſt put it in; then rin'e it three or four times in clear 


N which has been filtered ſcveral times through a 
t. | | 

This method of waſhing the azures is an cxcellent one, 
It may be deemed a true ſecret to give them a fine luſtre 
end brilliaucy. Never forget io let each of your waters 
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be well ſettied before you change them, otherwiſe your 
will loſe a great deal of your azures.. 


CXLIV. Another ſecret for purifying azure. 


To give the moſt admirable luſtre to azures.— Take a: 
hullock's g-1], and pour it on your ſeparate azures, after 


they have been. already. waſhed and purified in waters, 
| lyes, and yoiks of eggs. Then rub and handle well 


thoſe azures with your hands, each by themſelves, and. 
one after another diſtinctly, for fear of mixing ſome of the 


one with any of the others. Then waſh.them as above. 
dire ed. 8 | 


CXLV. How. i run the azures, after having been thus- 
cleanſed, waſhed and purified. 


1. 'The ultramarine azure; as well as all the others, 
ought to be ran, for fear there ſhould remain ſome greaſe, 
dirt, or” bir of: cement among them. Therefore, when 
they come to the laſt water, run them through a fine ſieve, 
then through another more open, and through another 
again more 16 ſtill. Each time let the waters ſettle, till 
you have them quite clear, or take them out by means of 
a ſponge, as before diredted, but do it with ſuch care as 
not to have your-azute get into the ſponge with the water, 
which would be very detrimental to your intereſt. 

2. When you have well cleared all the waters away, 
let thoſe azyres all dry in their own diſhes or bowls, and 
in the ſhade, not in the ſun, and guard well againſt duſt 
and dirt in working them. | 

3. When the azures are perfeft'y dry, gather them 
each ſeparately, and put them in ſmall white bags made 
of animals ſkins with the ſmoocheſt ſide inwards, When 
the little bag is tied, rub it all manner of ways, to refine 
the azure in it; and the more you ſhall have done ſo, the 
finer colour the azure will acquire when yau open it, and 


it comes to the air again. 


CXLVI, The 
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CXLVI. The method of making the green azure. 


1. With the Armenian tone, if we are to believe Alex- 
ander Troullian, who ſays, that it is enough to r. Auce that 
ſtone into powder on the marble or porphyr\, then waſh 
it ſeveral times in clean water, and dry it af erwards.— 
But it muſt certain'y be far pief-rable to ſeparate the 

colour from the conſtituent mitter of be ſtone, and all its 

earthy particles, which muſt undoubtedly render it much 
finer and fitter for painting, as it is more purified of its 
heterogeneous parts. Therefore, the following proceſs 
is moſt advifeable. 

2. Reduce the ſtone into a ſubtile powder, then put 
it into brandy or diftilled vinegar. Put this to digeft on 
the hot aſhes bath, sr-balneo marie, till the liquor is per- 

fectly charged with the colour of the ſtone. Decant it 
then gently into another veſſel, and pour ſome more 
brandy or vinegar on its ground, if you have reaſon to 
think that there remains ſome colour ſtill in the ſt ne, 
throw away all the ground, as perfectly uſeleſs, and then 

evaporate, on warm aſhes, the vinegar or brandy impreg- 
rated with the colour; or rather diſtil it, as by that 
means you will get your liquor pure again, and may uſe 
it another time for the ſame purpoſe, inſtead of waſhing 
it away. . | 

3. By this procefs, which ſeems moſt rational, you will 
get the green colour quite pure at the bottom of the veſſel. 
Waſh and clean it pure with water, and after dying, keep 
it for uſe. This is a very fine colour in painting, and has 
this advantage, that it never loſes its brightnels, 


” 
- 


CXLVII. Another fort of green azure. 


1. Which is a natural production, found in copper- 
mines, and is as it were a diſſolution, or ſubt lization, of 
copper, which flics and ſticks on the ſtones it meets in its 
way. Theſe ſorts of vapours have generally ſome marks 
or ſigns of a mixture of ſilver, as it may be inferred 
from the colour or ſtain of thoſe ſtones which partake of 
both theſe metals, for they are green by the copper, and 
Mixed with azure by the filver. And according as either 


of 
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of theſe metals is more or leſs predominant in the mine, 
one of theſe colqurs is likewi'e ſtronger in the ſame pro- 
portion, The method of colleRing is as follows. 

2. Grind the ſtone on which it is, and waſh it ſeveral 
times over, It needs not be put in the cement after the 
method obſerved for the ultramarine azure, becauſe that 
metallic effloreſcence of the green azure, is very eaſily 
ſeparated from the ſtony matter to which it is affixed, 
For which reaſon it needs only to be waſhe d to render it as 
fine a colour as can poſſibly be ; and after it has been well 
waſhed, dry it in the ſhade, and keep it for uſe, 


CXLVIII. A very fine method for marbling paper. 


The paper muſt firft be prepared, by wetting the paper 
with a ſponge dipped in roch-alum waier, then letting 
it dry.— When the ſheets have been thus prepared, have 
a pan full of water, and with a large and long-handled 
p+inting-bruſh, take of one colour, and ſhake it in the 
water; take of another and do the ſame, and ſo on till 
you have taken of all the colours you intend to have on 
your paper. Each of theſe colours fall to the bottom of 
the water; but take with a ſimilar bruſh as the firſt, a 
mixture of bullock's gall, ard of diſſolution of ſoap in 
water, then ſhake on the water, and all over its ſurface, 
and you will ſoon ſee all the colours riſing up again ard 

ſwimming on the top of the water each ſeparately as you 
firſt put them. Then lay the ſheet of paper on it, give it 
a turn on one fide or the other, as you like, and take it 
up again; waſh and ſet it to dry, then burniſh it, and it 
is done, FD Ego 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


StcrETSs relative to the Axr of GIL DpIN G. 


I. The method of gilding with ſixe, or oil. 


THE gold leaves which are commonly uſed in gilding 
] are of different ſizes, as well as of various degrees 
of thicknefs. 
To gild on iron and other metals, the ſtrongeſt and the 
_ pureſt are preferable. That which is not ſo p re is com- 
monly employed by carvers in wood, as it comes chcaper 
to them. 3 | 
We are indebted to this diſcovery of the ſecret in paint- 
ing in oil, for the means of gildiog in ſuch a manner ag 
to reſiſt the injuries of the weather. — An art the ancients 
were not acquainted with, and they could not obtain 
from their method of applying gold, fince they uſed 
nothing elſe but whites of eggs for gilding marble, and 
ſuch other bodies as do not admit of being committed 
to the fire. As for the wood, they made a compoſition 
which was uſed with ſize. But neither ſize nor whites 
of eggs can reſiſt the water. Therefore they conld not, 
with propriety, gild any other works than ſuch as were 
ſheltered from the intemperance of the weather, wiz, 
their arches, their ceilings, which were all gilt in that 
manner. The'compoſition they uſed for gilding on wood 
was made of a ſlimy earth, which held the place of the 
ſized white we uſe now-a-days, and with which gilders 
made that firſt coat, called by artiſts a/7etre, or burniſh= 
gold ſize. | | 7 


II. To 
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II. To gild with fize, or what is called in burniſh gold. 


1. Begin by preparing your ſize as follows. —Take 
about a pound of odd bits of parchment, or leather, ſuch 
as is prepared for gloves or breeches. Put this a boil- 
ing in a pailful of water, till it is reduced to one half, 
and your ſize is done as it ought to be, 

2. When you want to uſe it for wood which is to be 
gilt, it muſt be boiling hot, otherwiſe it would not pene- 
trate ſufficiently into the wood. If you find it too ſtrong, 
you may weaken it, by adding water to it. Then with 
a bruſh, lay the fizz in ſmoo h, if it be a plain 
work ; but if a carved one, you muſt lay it in ſtumping 
with the bruſh ; either of which ways is equally termed 
to Axe. | | 

3- When the wood is thus prepared with ſize only, 
make another preparation, called an infuſion of white, in 
the following manner. Take a quaniity of fize boiling 
hot, as much as you think will be ſufficient for your work. 
Dilute a diſcretionable quantity of pulveriſed whitening 
in it, and let i: infuſe ſome time. When it ſeems well 
diſſolved, ſtrain it through a cloth to make it finer; then 
with a bruſh, as above, give ſeven or eight different 
coats of it in ſtumping on your work, and two more 
coats in ſmoothening, if it be on carved work; but if on 
a plain one, you muſt give a dozen of coats at leaſt ; for 
the white is the nouriſhment of gold, and ſerves to pre- 
ſerve it a great while. —Be careful not to give coat upon 
coar, unleſs the laſt be very dry ; otherwiſe the work 
might ſcale, You muſt even have a great care that each 
com ſhould be laid on as perfectly equal as poſſible, both 
in the ſtrength of the ſize, and thickneſs of the white, to 
avoid the iame inconveniency. | 
4. . When you have given the requiſite number of coats, 

whether in ſlumping, or in ſmouthening, you mult let 
the work dry thoroughly before you poliſh it. As ſoon 
thereſore as it is perfectly dry, a maſt have a coarſe 
rough cloth, quite new, and as cloſely weaved as poſſible, 
with little deal ſticks, cut ſquare, angular, or pecked, 
according as the nature and carving of the work require; 


and thruiting one of theſe ſlicks into the cloth, rub 
an 
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and ſmoothen the white. Then taking a bruſh made of 
boa: 's briſtles, which has been already uſed, becauſe it is 
ſofter, dip it into ſome ciean water, and wet the wol k in 
proportion 38 you go on in poliſhing, with your little 
{ticks wrapped up in cloth. This precaution completes 
the ſmoothening of the work, by levelling the ſmall. 
bumps and imperceptible vedulations you may have made 
either in giving the white, or in poliſhing it. For the 
ſmoother the work, the more eaſy to burniſh the gold, 
after having been applied. Wet and bruſh it in propor- 
tion as you poliſh jt, with a bruſh a little worn, ſpare not 
to purge your bruſh of all the filth it gathers about the 
point of its hair, by -waſhing and 1 it again as 
ſoon as you ſee them grow thick in the leaſt wich that 
dirt. | FO FT 

5. When the white is once more dried, rub it with 
ſhavegraſs, or ruſhes, in order to level ſtill better all the 
grains and inequalities which may be on it. Do not 
however rub it too much with the ſhavegraſs, becauſe 
you may thereby fall from one error into another, and 
make your white what is called greaſy or ſmeary, which 
would prevent it afterwards from uniring with the burniſh 
gold ſize, which is to precede the laying on of the gold. 

b. Now, as it" is difficult that after ten or a dozen of 
coats of white the carving ſhould not be choaked up, they 
who are fond of finiſhing their work high'y, take an iron 
inſtrument, made on purpoſe, and curved by one end, 
(called by the French, a fer-a retirer); withthis raffling- 
crook they go cover all the turns, and open all the places 
which want it, to reſtore them to their former. ſharpneſs. 
Or elſe, take what is called a 2 or goupe, and give 
to the ornaments the ſame form which the carver ob- 
ſecved when he firſt cut them, turning agreeably the ſides 
of leaves according to nature; then bretelling with another 
inſtrument, called the weining crook, (in French fermoir 
à nexrond), all the ornaments, you thereby render neater, 
and more delicate than the carver had firſt made it. 
That yon may cut the white more neat; obſerve only to 
wet it a little with a bruſh, ie, MV SES * 
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7. When works are not of preat conſequence, you may 
eaſily ſave yourſelt all that trouble; principally if the 
carving is pretty neatly finiſhed, by giving two or three 
coats only of white very clear. But the white is the prin- 
Cipal ſupport of gold, this operation is rever ſo perfect as 
when it has received ten or twelve cots of white, and 
been afterwards. re- cut, carved,veined, and repaired over 
again, as I ſaid before. | 

8. Then dilute ſame yellow cchre, and grind it with 
fized water, weaker by half than that which you uſed for 
the whitening. And having made it a little fluid and warm, 
lay one coat of it over all tlie work, principally in ſuch. 
deep places ot the carving as you Cannot come at to lay 
the gold leaf, that this colour may ſupply its want. | 

9. When the yellow is dry, lay over it (in all the raiſed 

places, but not in the bottom grounds) three different 
coats of another ſort of compoſition, called in French, 
aſſietie, and here, burniſh-guld /ize, prepared in the ſol- 
lowing manner. — Bol arme;:jan, about the bigneſs of a 
nut, and grinded by itſelf; blood ſtone, cr red chalk, 
the bulk of a horſe bean, and black lead puiveriſed as 
big as a pea, grinded both together; and at laſt one drop 
or two of tallow, which grind afterwards with all the 
other drugs and water, taking them a little at a time, 
ta prind and incorporate them the better. — Pot this 
compoſition in a cup, and pour over it ſome of your af. re- 
mentioned ſize, boiling hot, and ſtra ned throvgh a cloth. 
Stir and mix ali well, while you pour-that ſize, that the 
whole may be well diluted. The bruſh you lay it on 
with ought to be ſoft, and the krit coat lay pretty thin; 
but as for the two others, they muſt be ſo thick that the 
ſtuff ſhould run with difficulty from the bruſh, Each 
coat muſt. be well dried before giving the next. And 
when the laſt is alſo perf Aly dry, take a fliffer bruſh, 
and. dry-rub the work all over, to ſmoothen all the grains 
and little riſings of the gold fize, and thereby facilitate 
the buruiſhing. e | | 

10. The gilding is performed as follows, Have firſt a 
Pipkin very clean, in which put ſome very.clean and fil- 
tered water, and a few wetting pencils, which ought 8 

| e 
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be made in the form of thoſe ermine tails which hang in 
the ermine ſkins, —Get next a cuſhion, which is to be 
made with a light and flat ſquare bcard covercd with 
calf leather, fixed all round with nails, and ſtuffed 
underneath with cotton. Let this cuſhion be alſo ſur- 
rounded by the back part, and two. thi:ds of each of 
the two ſides, with a band of parchment of five or ſix 
inches high, to prevent the air from blowing off the gold 
leaf. | | | 
11, Put what quantity of gold leaves you think proper. 
With the gilding knife fpread theſe leaves very ſmooth, in. 
doing of which you will aſſiſt yourſelf very much if you 
breathe over them while you pals the knife under, Then 
cut it in as many parts and ſiges as you want, or, if there 
be occaſion for it whole, take it with your tip, and lay it. 
—A tip (in French, palette) is an inſtrument made with 
the point of a ſquirrel's tail placed upon a round flick 
flattened, and about half an inch wide by-one end, with- 
a Tit, to ſet and ſpread the better the ſquirrel's tail.— 
This tip paſs along your cheek, and with it take off the 
gold leaf, or what part of it you have divided, and thus 
lay it on the work, Previouſly, however, to this, you 
muſt hare paſſed on the place one of your pencils imme- 
diately before the laying of the gold, otherwiſe the gold 
would be inceſſantly ſlitting and cracking.—As ſoon as ; 
the gold leaf is laid on the work, take your water pencil 
quite wet, and paſling it above it on the work, let the. 
water run from it under the leaf juſt applied; this wilt 
immediately make it fpread and catch. But if it ſhould 
paſs over the gold leaf, it would immediately ſpot and. 
ſpoil it; and as it is impoſlible to lay on gold, elpec'ally 
when wet, you would not be able to repair it unleſs you 
take the gold leaf entirely off, and put another in the 
ſtead. On the contrary, by the water flipping under 
the gold leaf juſt laid, you will ficd that this ſpreads in- 
finitely more eaſy, and almoſt of itſelf; it ſticks faſter 
on the gold ſize, never ſcratches, is more eafily duſted 
for burniſhing, or matting with fize ; in ſhort, the work 
5 8 looks 


— 5 
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with a little Venetian turpentine, and vil of turpen- 
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looks infinitely better in every re ſpect.— As it is impoſ. 
ible, with all poſſible care, but there may happen ſome 
little accident now and then, principally in carved works, 
you muſt, in ſuch a caſe, cut ſome ſmall bits of gold, 
which, with a pencil, take and put on the defective places 
when you look your work over, EA ip, 
12. When the work is perfectly dry, burniſh it where 
you think proper, in order to detach certain parts from 
the other, to make them ſet off and ſhetiv to better advan- 
tage. To that effect uſe an infirument called a Surniſber, 
made either of a real Wolf's tooth, or rather as they now 
uſe it, an agate, made in the ſame form, and finely 
oliſhed, or elſe a pebbe called j fone. — Before 
urniſhing, you mult, with the crooked point of your 
burniſher, puſh down all the parts of gold in the hollow 
parts which you forgot to do with the pencil, then duſt it 
with a large one, When the work is burniſhed where 
you want it to be ſo, matt and repaſs, with a very ſoft 
pencil and burniſh gold ſize, what has not been burniſhed; 
or, you may again put ſome vermilion, to raiſe the gold, 
and make it lcok br ghter; which is called, in term of 


art, refafing. : | KR 2. 
13. There is agato another repaſſin g you mult not for- 
get, which is to lay, in all the hollow places of a carved 
work, a coat of a compoſition of a vermilion, as lam g ing 
to preſcribe, and which will give an incomparable fire to 
the gold, and make it look as goldſmith's work. 
This compoſition is ſuch.— Grind together, on marble, 


ſome vermilion, gamboge, and red'brown, which inix 


tine —If, after having buiniſhed, matted, and repaſſed 
your work, you find again ſome defective places, you 
may mend them with gold in ſhell, which is diluted with 
a little gum arabic, and applied with a pencil. This 
ſort of faulting is no ſmall addition to the beauty and 
richneſs of the wo. k, the French call 6ac&ling with gold 
In Sell. | | | N | , | | JOE. 


- 


III. To gild without gold. 


Put In a crucible one ounce of ammoniac ſalt, and bot 
that 
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that quantity of common mercury, Cover and lute well 
the crucible for fear the mercury ſhould exhale. Give 
this a ſmall fire for the ſpace of half an hour. Increaſe 
the fire afterwards till the crucible 1s quite red hot. Then 
throw the compoſitien into a pan of cold water. As ſoon 
as this matter is cold, it will be as hard as a ſtone. 
Break ard grind it, and diſſolve it in gum water. Where- 
ever you lay a coat of this, it will look like gilt, 


IV. Another to the ſame purpoſe. 


To gild frames, and other common things, pulveriſe 
and incorporate well together the yolk of an egg with two 
ounces of mercury, and one of ammoniac ſalt, Put this 
into a matrafs, ſtop it well, and ſer it, for four and twenty 
days, in hot horſe dung. 


V. A gold without gold. | 

Grind ſome purpurine with water; then put it to ſoak 
with chamber-lye in a pan; ſtir and ſkimit. When it 
has done throwing any ſcum, decant the chamber-lye, 
and ſupply it by gum water. Whatever you write or 
draw with this compoſition will look as gold itſelf; and 
it admits even of being burniſhed with the burniſher, 


* 


VI. The preparation of the gum-waltre. 


In half a pint of common water, put two ounces of gum- 
arabic, bruiſed in ſmall bits. When diſſolved, it makes 
the right degree of gum water to be uſed for the above 
purpoſe. | 


VII. Fo aurite in gold or filver. 

Draw the juice of juniper leaves. In this juice throw 
ſome gold or ſilver filings, which ſet there to infuſe for 
three days: then make the trial. . 


VII. To d en glaſs, carthen, or china awarer, © 


Take a glals, or china cup, wet it, and lay your gold 
where and how you like, then let it dry. Diſſolve ſome 
; | 3 f N borax 
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borax in water, and of this liquoryJay a coat on your gold- 
Set it in the fire till your glaſs powder in melting makes 
a varniſh on the gilded parts, which will then appear very 
beautiful. 


IX. To write, or paint, in gold colour. 


Pulveriſe ſome purpurine into ſubtile powder; then 
water it over gently, and by little at a time, with 
chamber-lye, turning inceſſantly, while you pour, with 
a ſtick. Let it ſettle, and waſh it in common water, fo 


many times till you ſee the water comes out at lait quite 


clear, Each time you change the water take particular 
care to allow a ſufticient time for the ſettling. Then mix 
after the laſt water is poured away, ſome. powder of laf- 
fron and gum-wa:er with your ground, and either write 
or paint, which you like, This ſecret is by no means 
an indiff:rent one; and you will find it very agreeable if 


you try. 


"= To write, or paint, in filver, eſpecially with a pencil. 


Pound well, in a bal metal mortar, ſome tin glaſs; 
thea grind, and dilute it, on porphyry, with common 
water. Let it ſettle, and throw off the water, which will 
be black and dirty. Reiterate this lotion ſo many times 
till the water remains clear, Then dilute it in gum- 
water, and either write or paint with it. It will appear 
very handſome, and no ways inferior to the fineſt virgin 
filver, 8 


XI. To whiten and filver copper medals. 


1. Take filings from Cornwall pewter, and make a bed 
of them at the bottom of a pipkin. On this bed lay one 
of your m2da's, taking cate however they ſhould not 
touch each other. Make another bed of filings over theſe 
medals, and one of medals again on theſe filings. Con- 
tinue this alternate ſtratific-tion of medals and filings, till 
you have laid all the medals you wanted to whiten. 

2. When this is done, fil, up your pan with water, 


and put on it a powder compoſed of roch-alum and Faroe 
: Sv , rom 
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om Montpellier, well giinded and mixed together. 
| Boil the whole till the whitening of the medals is com- 
plete. Fc | 

N. B. They muſt have previouſly been cl-anfed with 
ſoft ſand, or ſtrong lye, to purge them from any greaſe. 


XII. A vary to gild iron. 


In three pounds of river-water, boil roch-alum, one 
ounce, Roman vitriol as much, verdigreaſe half an ounce, 
gem ſalt three, and orpine one, Then add tartar half an 
ounce, and the ſame quantity of common ſalt. Boil it 
again with this addition. Now heat your iron, and when 
warm, rub it over with this ſtaff quite not, thea.dry ut by 
the fire, and burniſh. | | 


XIII. To whiten exteriarly copper flatues. 


Take ſilver-cryſtals, ammoniac, gem, common and 
alkali ſalts, of each of ail theſe two drachms. Make all 
into a paſte with common water. Lay your figures over 
with it, aud ſer them on red-hot charcoals till they ſmoak 
ng more. F 


XIV. To awrite in gold letters on bots, or Boxes. 


Diſſolve iſinglaſs in water. When reduced into a ſize, 
or glue, dilute ſome red tartar with it, after having made 
it into a very ſubtile powder, With this mixture, and a 

pen, or a pencil, write on your pots or boxes; then put 
a thick gold leaf on it of the ſame ſort as metal-gilders 
uſe, And, when this is dry, burniſh as uſual. 


XV. To gild filwer in wwater-gilding without the affiflance 


. of mercury. 


1. Take firſt the fineſt gold, forge it weakiſh, then 
cut it in bits and neal it, on an iron plate, or in a 
crucible. ; VV | 

2. Have next a glaſs matraſs, put your gold in, and 
to every drachm of gold, put half a pound of ammoniac 
lalt, and two ounces of good aguaforiis. Cover the matraſs 
with a ſheet of paper, turned cenically by one of its cor- 

| I 4 ners 
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rers upon one of the long ſides, ſo as to form a funnel with 
the ſmaileft, and not quite cloſe, but t:rminated in a ſmall 
orifice, to give a free paſſage to the fumes of the agua- 
For:iz. Set this 118 on a very flow fire, that the gold 
may have. time to diſſolve gently and gradually, and 
make of.en the mairaſs to help the diſſolution. Be very 
careful not to make the fire too ſtrong ; for the gold would 


jafall bly ſublime and waſte itſelf all into vapours, 


3- When the old is entirely diſſolved, pour this liqudr 


into a plaſs, or china bowl; wet ſome old coarſe linen 


rags on them, which ſet to drain on ſmall ſticks on another 
bowl, doing the ſame with what drains from them till 


you have uſed all y ur liquor 3 then dry them before 2 


venile fire. | | 8 

4. When d:y, lay them on a marble ſtone, and ſet them 
on fire. And as ſoon as they are conſumed, grind them 
inco a fine powder, which put afterwards inio a crucible 


on alittle ire, When this powder is lighted like ſpar- 


Kles of fire, put it on the marble again, and ſtir it with an 


iron rod till you ſee no more fie. Griid it chen again as 


before, as much as you poſſibly can, and it is fit for gilding 
any fort of filver work you pleaſe, — 


XVI. The ſauce to be »fed for colouring filver plates, gilt 
wol the above deſcribed powder. | 


1. Grind well together, into a ſubtile powder, ſul- 
phur ard pearl aſhes, of each one ounce, and two of coin- 
mon ſalt. io ered * 

2. Then, when you want to colour your gilt plates, 
have a quart of water, and half a pint of chamber-Ilye, in 
which mix a large ſpoonſul of the above powder. Set 


this to boil in a red copper pot, very clean. When this 


ſauce boils, hold the plate wich a filver wire, and then 


plwbunge it in; there leave it for about a minute, or two at 
| moſt; then take it ont again by. the ſame, wire without 


touching it with your hands, and plunge it in the ſame 
manner in cold clean water. Should it. then not lock 


high coloured to your ſatisfaction, put is again in as 
before, till you find it ſufficiently coloured. 
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3. The next ſlep ts to give the piece thus coloured to 
the burniſher, with a ſtrict charge not to uſe any vinegar 
in his burniſh, This receipt is a very good and particular 
ſecret. | | 


XVII. A water which gilds copper and bronze. A fecret 
very uſeful for watch and pin makers. 


Diſſolve equal parts of green vitriol and ammoniac ſalt 
in good double diſtilled vinegar; then vaporate the vi- 
ne gar, and pot it in the retort to diſtil. If in the product 
of the diſtillation you ſteep your metal after being poliſhed 
and made hot, it will come out pe fectly well gilt. 


XVIII. Another. 


Take burzt copper and ammoniac ſalt, equal parts; 
alumen plumeum, four ounces; common ſalt decrepitated, 
as much. Diſſolve the whole in double diſtilled vinegar, 
then vaporate this vinegar. Diſtil from the reſt an agua- 
Fortis, in which if you extinguiſh, five or ſix times, braſs,. 
copper, iron, or ſilver, made hot, theſe metals will af- 
ſame the colour of gold, _ ; 


XIX. 9s gild fleet or iron, after being wel. polifed. 


Take ſeven ounces of orpine; terra merita, one and 
a half; ſucotiine aloes, four and a half; gamboge, three 
and-a half. Put all into powder, and put it in a retort, 
with ſo mych of pick'e water as will cover theſe powders 
by two fingers. Stir well, and mix al} together, let it 
infuſe four and twenty hours and diſtil. With the liquor 
which comes f om the diſtillation, keep by for uſe, 
2 the ſteel, iron, or copper, and let it to dry in the 

Kg | | : 


XX. To filver copper figares. 


1. Cleanſe well firſt the figures with a ſtrong lye, made 
with either pearl or brill aſhes, or common ſalt, or alum, 
no matter which. Wipe them well when done, and rub 
them with a compoſition of tartar and ammoniac ſalt 

f 15 mixed 
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_ (by means of aquafortir) with a little diſſolution of 
Ver. „ | 

2. Now with a piece of leather, wetted in your ſpittle, 
take of theſe powders, and rub the copper figures till they 
are ſufficiently ſilveted. 


xxl. To filwer or gild prewter. 


1. Take one of the fineſt and moſt delicate goldſmith's 
wire-bruſhes ; rub your pewter with it ſo as to mai k it with 
the ſtrokes of the bruſh. When done, lay a double gold 
or ſilver leaf on that place of the peu ter; then put over 
it a piece of ſkin or leather, and over that ſkin ſome putty. 
With a burniſher rub, fora good while, on that puity; 
then with a piece of pewter on the naked gold without 
either ſkin or putty, | 

2, Have a care that the pewter be very clean, and that 
your breath ſhould not go over it, Therefore to do that 
operation, you muſt put your handkerchief before your 
mouth, and manage it ſo in tying it, that there ſhould be 
a paſſage preſerved on each fide of your face which ſhould 
drive your breath along your cheeks, round your head, 
and quite up behind your ears. 


XXII. A compoſition to lay on lead, tin, or any other metal, 
in order to hold faft the ready gilt leaves of pewter which 
are applied on it; uſeful for gilding on high fleeples, 


domes, Ic. 


1. Melt together, on a ſlow fire, black pitch, two 
pounds; oil of turpentine, four ounces ; and a little rofin, 
When the whole is diffolved and mixed well into a kind 
of varniſh, lay a coat of it on your work. | 

2. Upon fteeples, the common method of gilding 
cannot, on account of the wind, be practiſed; have 
only the exact meaſures and dimenſions of the place in- 
tended to be gilt, then, at home, and at leiſure, cut to 
them ſome fine leaves of pewter, and gild them as uſual. 
When done, you have no more to do but to carry up 
theſe pewter leaves, rolled in a baſket, and having bur- 
niſhed the place on which they are to be applied * 
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the above compoſition, lay the gilt pewter leaies on ity 
and they will ſtand faſt enough, 


XXIII. J. clean and whittn filver. 


1. Raſp four ounces of dry white ſoap in a diſh, Pour 
a pint of warm water on it,—[n another d:ſh put a penny» 
worih of wine lye dried in c,kes, and the ſame quantity 
of the ſame walter. In a third diſh put alſo anotber penhy- 
worth of pearl aſhes, with another ſimilar quantity of the 
ſame water. IO. 

2. Then, with a hair bruſh ſteeped firſt in the wi 
lye, then in the pearl aſh, and laſtly in the ſoap liquors,. 
rub your ſilver plate, and waſh it afterwards with warm 


water, and wipe it with a dry cloth kept on a horſe before 
the fire for that purpoſe. EI 
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XXIV. The preparation of gold in ſhell,” 


Take ammoniac ſalt, and gold 1 aves, equal quanti- 
ties, Bruiſe this in a mortar for two' or thre? hours ;. 


and towards the end add a difcretionable quantity of, 
honey. Oy | | 


XXV. To bronze in gold FE | 


Rub the figure firſt with aguafortis, in order to eleanſe 
and ungreaſe it well. Then grind on porphyry, into a 
ſubtile powder, and mix with lintſeed oil, equal quanti- 
ties of /erra merita and gold litharge. With this compo» 
ſition paint the figure over. . | 


XXVI. Another to the fame purpoſe. 


Take gum elemy, twelve drachms, and melt it. Add 
one gunce of crude mercury, and two of ammoaiac ſalt. 
Pat all-in a glaſs phial, and ſet it in a pot full of aſhes;. 
lute well the phial, and melt the contents. When per- 
fectly diſſolved, add a. diſeretionable quantity of or pine 

and braſs filings; mix all. well, and with a pencil paint 
what you will over with it. 


16 _ _ XXVIL How 
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XXVII. How to matt burniſhed gold. 


Grind. together bloud-ſtone and vermilion with the 


white of an egg. Then with a pencil lay it in the bottom 
grounds. s | 


XXVIII. How to do the ſame to burniſh filwer. 


Grind ceruſe white with plain water firſt, then with a 


very weak ifingliſs water, and make the ſame uſe of this 
as of the other. 


XXIX. The method of applying gold, or ſilver, in ſhell, on 
the wood. | 

Black wood, or that which is dyed fo, is the fitteſt to 
admit of this operation. The method of applying it is 
this, e 

i. Take a little gum adragant, which dilute in & 
good deal of water, to make it weak, With this weak 
gum water dilute your gold or filver; and with a pencil, 
lay it on ſuch places of your work as receive and ſhew the 
light, without touching on thoſe which are the ſhades. 
To expreſs theſe, touch the parts with indigo diluted in a 
very weak gum arabic water. 

2. When this is done, lay one coat of drying varniſh, 
made of oil of ſpike and ſandarac. If the varniſh be toe 
thick, thin it with a little oil; and in mixing it, take 
care not to boil it ſo hard but you may bear ſume on your 
band without ſcalding the place. | ES bbs 
VNV. B. Have attention to make your gum-waters for 
this fort of work always very weak; otherwiſe they 
would tarniſh and ſpoil all the gold or ſilver. 


XXX, To gild ſandy gold. 


Take any colour, and grind it either with oil, or with 
gum. Lay a few coats of it on, your work, according as 
you think there may be need of it. When dry, lay one 
coat of ſize, and while it is till freſh, ſift ſome braſs 
filings on it; let it dry fo, and varniſh it afterwards, 


XXXI. ramiſs 
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XXXI. Varniſh to be laid on gilding and fleeing. 


Grind verdipreaſe, on marble, with common water, in 
which you have infuſed ſaffron for eight hours. 


XXXIl. The method of bronzing. 


Take three pennyworth of ſpal, one of litharge, a pill 
of lintſeed vil. and boil the whole to the confiſtence of an 
unguent. Before you apply it, dilu'e the quantity you 
| intend to make uſe of with turpentine oil, and lay a coat 
of vermilion on the work before bronzing. 


XXXIII. 4 water to gild iron with. 


r. Put in a glaſs bottle, with a pint of river water, one 
ounce of white copperas, and as much of white alum; 
two drachms of verdigreaſe, ard the ſame quantity of 
com mon ſalt. Boil all together to the reduction of one 
half. Then ſtop the bottle well for fear the contents 
ſhould loſe their ſtrength. i 

2. To gild the iron with it, make it red hot in the 
fire, and plunge it in this liquor. 


xXXXIV. To make the fine writing gold. 


1. Take gold in ſhell, and ſulphur, in the proportion 
of ten drachms of this, well grinded on porphyry and 
amalgamated, to every ſequin-worth of the 0:her. Put 
this mixture into a proportionable leather bag, in which 
work it continually for the ſpace of two days, then pour 


all into a crucible, and burn it on a flow fire. This done, 


waſh what remains with filtered lime water, and by 
filtration alſo, get your water out again from the com- 
poſition. If after this operation, you do not find it 
high enough yet in hue, waſh it again and again in the 
ſame manner, till it looks fine. | | 

2. To apply it, dilute ſome bol armenian with ifin- 
glaſs, and write what you pleaſe, and let it dry; then 
apply your gold, and when dry burniſh it. 


xxxkv. How 
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XXXV. How to get the gold or filver out of gilt plates. 


t. Mix together one ounce of aguafortis, and one of 
ſpring water, with half an ounce of common, and one 
drachm of ammoniac falts. Put all on the fire, and boil 
It; then put in che plate to ſoak from which you want ta 
get the gold or filver out. A little while after, take your 
plate out, and ſcrape it over the liquor. 

2. The gold will remain ſuſpended in this regal-water; 
and to make a ſeparation of them, pour in it double the 
quantity of common water; or again, throw a halfpeuny 
in it, and boil it, and all the gold will fix itſelf to it. 


XXXVI. To gild paper on the edge. 


1. Beat the white of an egg in three times its quantity 
of common water, and beat it till it is all come into a 
froth. Let it ſettle into water again, and lay a coat of it 
on the edge of your paper. | | 

2, Next lay another of bol armenian and ammoniac 
ſalt, grinded with ſoap ſuds. Then put the gold, and 
let it dry, before burniſhing it. : 


XXXVII. To gild on vellum. 


Mix ſome ſaffron in powder, with garlick juice. Put 
two or three coats of this on the vellum, and let it dry a 
little, but not quite. Then breathing on the coat, apply 
the gold leaf with cotton; and when dry, bur niſn it. | 


XXXVII. Another ap. 


Lay firſt a coat of lime and burnt ivory, grinded to- 
gether with a weak iſinglaſs water, Apply the gold on it; 
and when dry, burniſh it. . | 


XXXIX. Another way, 


Grind and mix together four ounces of bo] armenian, 
one of aloes; and two of ſtarch ; dilute it in water, and 
lay a coat of it on the vellum, then the gold immediately. 
When all is dry, burniſh it. 1 - 
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XL. A gilt without gold. 
Take the juice from ſaff on flowers, in the ſeaſon, or 


dry ſaffron in powder, with an equal quantity of yellow 


orpine well purified from its earthy pirticles. Grind. all 
well together, and put it a dig-ſting in hot horle dung 
for the ſpace of three weeks. At the end of that term you 
may uſe it to gild whatever you like. 


XLI. To gild without gold. 


Open a hen's egg by one end, and get all out from the 
inſide. Re-fill it again with chalidoniy's juice and mer- 
cury ; then ſtop it well with maſtich, and put it under a 
hen which juſt begins toſet. When the time of hatchin 
is come, the compoſition will be done, and fit for gilding. 


XLII. To gild on calf and pes ft in. 
Wet the leather with whites of eggs, When dry, rub 
it with your hard, and a little olive oil; then put the 


gold leaf, and apply the hot iron on it. Whatever the 
hot iron ſhall not have touched will go off by bruſhing. 


XLIII. Gold and ſilver in ſhell. 


1. Take ſaltpetre, gum arabic, and gold leaves, and 
waſh them all together in common water. The gold will 
ſink to the bottom, whence pouring the water off you may 
then put it in the ſhell. 

2. The ſilver is worked in the ſame manner, except the 
ſaltpetre, inſtead of which you put white ſalt. 


XLIV. To gild marble, 


Grind the fineſt bol armenian you can find with lint- 


ſeed or nut oil. Of this you lay a coat on the marble, 
as a kind of gold ſize. When this is neither too freſh, 


nor too dry, apply the gold; and when thoroughly dry, 
burniſh it. | 5 . 


XLV. To afply gold on glazed wares, chryftal, glaſs, ; 


china, &c. | 


gold 


Take a penny -worch of lintſeed oil, and as much of 
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gold litharge; a halfpenny-worth of umber, and as much 
of ceruſe. Grind all together on marble; ard with a 
little hair pencil, dipped into the ſaid colour, draw 
whatever you wiel on the abovementioned wares. As ſ on 
as dry, lay your gold on it with cotton, which p ſs along 
your cheek before taking the gold with it, And as ſoon 
as this is perfectly dry, burniſh it. 


XLVI. Matt gold in oil. 


Take yellow ochre, a little umber, white and black 
lead, which grind all together with greaſy oil, and uſe it 
when neceſlary. We 


XLVII. To dye any metal, or flone, gold colour, without geld. 


Grind together in a ſubtile powder ammoniac ſalt, 
white vitriol, faltpetre, and verdigreaſe. Cover the 
metal, or ſtone you want to dye, all over with this powder. 
Set it thus covered, on the fire, and let it be there a full 
hour; then taking it out, plunge it in chaniber-lye. 


XLVIII. To whiten copper. 


Take one ounce of zinc, one drachm and a third part 
of it of ſublimed mercury. Grind all into powder, then 
rub with it what you want to whiten. | 


XLIX. To whiten filver without the afſflance of fire. 


Take Mons martirum's talo, which calcine well in an 
oven till it can be pulveriſed. Sift it very fine. Then 
dipping a piece of cloth or ſtuff in it, rub the filver with it. 


L. To whiten iron like filver. 


Mix ammoniac falt powder, and quick-lime, in cold 
water. Then make your iron red-hot ſeveral times, and 
each time, plunge 1t in that diſſolution, It will turn as 
whate as ſilver. | 


CHAP. 


1 3g") 


S M „ Vin. 


The Art of Drixe Woops, Boxks, Ge. 


I. The com poſition for red. 


15 HOP Brafil wood very fine, and boil it in com- 
mon water, till it has acquired an agreeable 
colour ; then ſtrain it through a cloth. 

2. Give your wood firſt a coat of yellow, made of 
ſaffron, diluted in water. Then the wood being thus 
previouſly tinged with a pale yellow, and dried, give af- 
terwards ſeveral coats of the Braſil wood water, till the 
hue pleafes cu. 

3. When the laſt coat is dry, burniſh it with the bur- 
niſher, and lay another coat of drying varniſh with the 
palm of your hand; and you will have a red oranged very 
agreeable, 


4+ If you want a deeper red, or rather a darker, boil 


the Brafil wood in a water impregnated with a diſſolution 


of alum, or quick lime. 


II. Another red. 


| Soak the chopped Braſil wood in oil of tartar; and with 
gp 5 2 wood, proceeding for the reſt as above 
rected. ; | 8 . x 


III. Another way, | 
Pound orchanetta into powder: mix it wh oil of nut; 


make it lukewarm, and rub your wood with it. The 
reſt as above. | | 


W. 22 
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IV. To dye wood in a purpliſh colour. 


Soak Dutch turnſol in water; add a tir ctue of 
Braſil wood made in lime water; and you will obtain a 


purple, with which you may dye your wood, and then 
burniſh and varniſh as uſual. 


, A blue purple, 


Take that ſort of German turnſol which painters uſe 
with ſize. Diſſolve it in water, and ſtrain it throogh a 
linen cloth. Give a coat of this dye to the wood; aid if 
the hue be too ſtrong, give it another coat of a paler dye, 
by adding clear water to a part of the other, When dry, 
buiniſh it as uſual, | 7 1 


VI. Another. 


Four ounces of Braſil, and half- a pound of Tndia 
woods, boiled together in two quarts of water, with one 
ounce of common allum. | 


VII. 4 blue for woed. 


Slack lime in water, and decant it out of the grouad- 
In three pints of this water diſſolve four ounces of turnſol, 
and boil it one hour. Then give ſeveral coats of it 30 
your wood, 0 


VIII. 4 green. 


Grind Spaniſh verdigreaſe into a ſubtil powder with 
ſtrong vinegar. Add and mix well with this, two ounces 
of green vitriol. Boil all of it a quarter of an hour in 
two quarts of water, and put your wood a- ſoaking till the 
colour be to your liking. For the reſt proceed as above. 


IX. A yellow. 


Diſſolve turnſol in two quarts of water. Then grind 
ſome indigo on marble with that water, and ſet it in a 
veſſel on the fire with weak ſize to dilute it. When done, 
give a coat of this dye to your wood with a bruſh, and 
when dry, poliſh it with the burniſher. | 

X. Another 


\ 
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X, Another yellow, 


Boil in water ſome grinded terra merita, and ſoak your 
wood in it afterward, 


XI, Another finer yellow. 


Four ounces of Prench berries, boiled for about a 
quarter of an hour in a quart of water, with about the 
bulk of a filbert of roch-alum, Then ſoak the wood 


in it. 


XII. To dye wood in a fine poliſhed white. 

Take the fineſt Engliſh white chalk, and grind it in 
ſubtile powder on marble, then let it dry, and ſct it in 
a pipkin on the fire with a weak ſized water, liaving 
great care not to let it turn brown. When it is tolerably 
hot, give firſt a coat of ſize to your wood, and let it dry: 
then pi e one or two coats of the aforeſaid white over it. 
Theſe being dry alſo, poiiſh with the ruſhes, and burniſh 
with the burniſher, 7 


XIII. To dye in poliſhed black. 


Grind lamp-black on marble with gum water. Put it 
next in a pipkin, and oy a coat of this, with a bruſh, 
to your wood; then poliſh it when dry. | 


XIV. Another way. 


Soak bits of ruſty iron in the beſt black ink. A few 
days after rub your wood with it, and when you ſee it 
well penetrated and dry, polith it with the burniſher. - 


XV. To imitate ebony, | | 

Infuſe gall-nuts in vinegar, wherein you have ſoaked 

ruſty nails; then rub your woud with this; let it dry, 
poliſh and burniſh, OPER 


XVI. Another way. 


Chuſe a good hard wood, and not veiny, ſuch as pear, 


apple, 6; hawthorn trees, and blacken them. When 
black, 
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black, rub them with a bit of cloth; then with a rced 
bruſh, made on purpoſe, dipped in melted wax, mixed in 
a pot with common black, rub your wood till it ſhines 
like ebony. h 


XVII. Another way. 


Holly is a very fit ſort of wood to take the dye of 
ebony. Form it firſt into the ſhape you iniend to give it, 


then put it in a hatter's copper to boil, leave it till it has 


acquired a perfect degree of blackneſs. Then take off 
the filth of the dye, and poliſh it as you would ebony, 


with ruſhes, &c., 


XVIII. 4 fine black eafily made. 


Take good ink, put it in a ſtone pan, new and well 
nealed, then ſet it in the-ſnn to exſiccate it into a cake - 


When dry, take and ſcrape it out from the pan with a 


knife, and grind it into an impalpable powder on marble. 


This powder, diluted with varniſh, will produce a fine 


black. 
XIX. To dye w filver fuſbion. 


Pound tin glaſs, in a mortar, and reduce it into pow- 


der. Add water to it by degrees, till it comes into a 
liquid like liquor for painting. Put it in a clean Fre 


with ſize, and ſet it on the fire to warm. Bru 


wood with this liquor; and when it is dry, burviſh it. 


| xx. To dye in gold, filwer, or copper. 
Pound very fine, in a mortar, ſome roch-cryſial with 
clear water. Set it to warm in a new pipkin with a little 


en dry, rub a piece of gold, filver, or copper, on the 
wodd thus prepared, and it will aſſume the colour of ſuch 
of theſe metals as you rub it with. After this is done, 
burniſh it as uſual. : 


— and give a coat of it on your wood with a bruſh. 


XXI. To give nut, or pear tree, what undulation you like. 


Slack ick lime in chamber lye. Then with 2 
ack ſome quick lime in chamber ly 7 22 


4 


— 
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bruſh dipped in it form your undulations on the wood ac- 


cording to your fancy. And when dry, rub it well with 
a rind of pork. | | WY 


XXII. To imitate the root of nut-tree. 


Give ſeven or eight coats of ſize to your wood, till it 
remains ſhiny. Then before your ſize is quite dry, ſtrike 
here and there a confuſed quantity of ſpots with biſtre 
grinded with comm''n water. When dry, varniſh it with 
the Chineſe varniſh. | 


XXIII. To give a fine colour to the cherry tree wood, 


Take one ounce of orchauetta; cut it in two or three 
bits, and put it to ſoak 'for forty-eight hours in three 
ounces of good oil of olive. Then with this oil anoint 
your cherry-tree wood after it is worked and ſhaped as 
you intend it; it will give it a fine luſtre, 


XXIV. To marble wood, 


1. Give it a coat of black diluted in varniſh. Repeat 


it one, two, three, or as many times as you think proper; 
then poliſh it as uſual. 


2. Dilute ſome white varniſh made with white gum, 


or ſhell lac, and white ſandarac. Lay this white on the 
blick ground, tracing with it what oddities you like. 


When dry, give alight rub with ruſttes, then wipe it, 
and give a laſt coat of fine tranſparent white varniſh, in 
order to preſerve the brightneſs, Let this dry at leiſure, 


then poliſh it. 


XXV. To imitate white marble, 


Break and calcine the fineſt white marble you can find ; 
Grind it as fine as you poſſibly can, and dilute it with 
ſize, Lay two coats of this on your wood, which, when 
dry, poliſh and varniſh as be fore directed. fs 


XXVI. To imitate black marble. 
aca fome lamp black in a ſhovel, fed hot, then grind 
00 it 
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it with brandy. For the bigneſs of an egg of black, put 
the ſize of a pea of lead in drops, as much of tallow, and 
the ſame quantity of ſoap. Grind and mix theſe to- 
gether, then dilute it with a very weak ſize water. Give 
four coats of this; and, when dry, poliſh as uſual. 


XXVII. 4 counter. faction of weak 


1. Reduce goat's horns into a ſubtile powder, Put it 
in a clear lye made of lime and pearl aſhes, Let it there 
reſt for a fortnight. When reduced into a palp; add cin- 
nabar in powder, or dragon's blood in tears, pulveriſed 
very fine, in what quantity you may judge neceſſary to 
give the quantity of matier you have got a fine and perfect 
coral hue. | 

2. Next boil this compoſition till it comes very thick; 
then take it off from the fire and mould it in moulds 
ſhaped in forms of coral. Or elſe caſt it again in what 
other ſorts of moulds you like, to make figures of it, and 
other ſorts of work, which will produce a fine effect. 

 Ob/ervation. This ſecret was worth immenſe ſums of 
money to bim who found it out. The Turks paid them 
magnificently. But this branch of trade was ſoon put to 
an end by the cheats which were praQtiſed with the mer- 
chants of Tunis and Algieis. 


XXVIII. To take the impreſſion of any ſeal, 

I. Take half a pound of mercury; the ſime quantity 
of chryſtaline vitriol; as much verdigreaſe. Pulveriſe 
well theſe two laſt ingredients, and put them along with 
the firſt in a new iron pan, with ſmith's forge water. Stir 
all well with a wooden ſpatula, till the mercury 1s per- 
fectly incorporated with the powders. Then waſh that 
paſte with. cold water, and change it till it remains quite 
clear as when you put it in. Put the lump in the air, it 
will harden. | | p 

2. When you want to take the impreſſion of a ſeal with 
it, take it and place it over the fire on an iron plate, 
When there appears on it ſome drops like pearls, then it 
is hot enough; take it off and knead it in your hands 
with your fingers, it will become pliable like wax; 

ſmoothen 
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ſmoothen one ſide of it, and apply it on the ſeal, preſſing 
it to make it take the impreſſion. When done, lift it up, 
and ſet it in the air, where it will come again as hard as 
metal, and will ſerve you to {:al the ſame letter, as the- 
original ſel itſelf, without any probability of diſcover- 
ing it, ſhould even the real ore be laid on it, 


XXIX. Another way. 


Heat ſome niercury in a crucible, and filver filings in 
another, in the proportion ©f two parts of mercury to one 
of ſilver. As ſoon as the mercury begins to move, pour 
it on the ſilver filings. Let this cool, and then put it in 
a glaſs mortar. Pound it well with a peſtle of the ſame, 
and add a little water in which you have diſſolved ſome 
verdigreaſe. Stir this for three da) s, five or fix times a 
day. Decant out the verdigreaſe water, and replace it 
with good vinegar, with which pound it again in the 
ſame mortar, as before, a couple of hours, changing vi- 
negar as ſoon as it blackens. Pound it again, two other 
hours, with chamber lye inſtead of vinegar, changing it 
the ſame, dur.ng that time, as you did the vinegar. 
Then take that matter, lay it on a waſh-leather ſkin, 
which bring up all round it, and tie it above with a 
ſiring. Preſs the lump well in that ſkin, ſo as to ſeparate 
and ſqueeze out all the ſuperfluous mercury which paſſes 
through the leather. And when none comes out any 
longer, open the ſkin, take the lump in your hand, and 
knead it, and ſmaothen one fide of it.to take the impreſ- 
ſion you like, proceeding for the reſt, as above directed. 
It hardens in the air, and ſoftens with the heat of the 
hand, as you would do a piece cf wax, 


XXX. To get birds wilh white feathers, 


Make a mixture of /emper-vivum-mazas's juice, and 
olive oil, and rub with. it the eggs on which the hen is 
letting, All the birds which ſhall come from thoſe: eggs 
will be: white feathered. 3 ERS 


XXXI. Toi often i veg. 1 $A 


In three ounces of ſpiriv of nre, and fifteen of white 
1 8 5 wine, 
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wine, or eren of mere ſpring water, mixed together, put 
your ivory a-ſoaking. And, in three or four days, it 
will be ſo ſoft as to obey under the fingers, 


XXXII. To dye ivory thus ſoftened, 


1. Diſſolve, in ſpirit of wine, ſuch colour as you want 
to dye your ivory with. And when the ſpirit of wine 
ſhall be ſufficiently tinged with the colour you have put 
in, plunge your ivory 1n it, and leave it there till it is 
ſufficiently penetrated with it, and dyed inwardly. Then 
give that ivory what form you will. F 

2. To harden it afterwards, wrap it up in a ſheet of 
white paper, and cover it with decrepitated common ſalt, 
and the drieſt you can make it to be ; in which ſituation 
leaye it twenty-four-hours. SEO 


XXXIII. Another way to ſoften ivory. 


Cut a large root of mandrake into ſmall bits, ard infuſe 
firſt, then boil it, in water. Put your ivory in this boil- 
ing liquor, and boil it too, till it is as ſoft as wax. 


XXXIV. To awbiten ivory, which has been ſpoiled. 


Take roch-alum, diſſolve it in water, in a ſufficient 
quantity, to render the water all milky with it. Boil. 
this liquor, and ſoak your ivory in it for about one hour, 
then rub it over with a little hair bruſh. When done, 
wrap it in a wet piece of linen to dry it leiſurely and gre 
dually, otberwiſe it would certainly ſplit. 7 


XXXV. To whiten green ivory: and whiten again that 
which has turned of a brown yellow, 


1. Slack ſome lime into water, put your ivory in that 


water, after decanted from the ground, and boil it till it 
looks quite white. 


2. To poliſh, ſet it on the turner's wheel, and after 
having worked it, take ruſhes and pumice-ſtone ſubtile 


powder with water, and rub it till it looks perfectly 
ſmooth. Next to that, heat it, by turning it againſt a 
piece of linen, or ſheeps-ſkin leather, and when hot, rub 
it over with a little whitening diluted in oil of olive, con- 
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licoing turning as before ; then with a little dry whiten- 
ing, and a piece of ſoft white rag. When this is per- 
tarmed the ivory will look as white as ſnow, 


XXXVI. To petrify wood, c. 


Take equal quantities of gem ſalt, roch-alum,. white 
vinegar, calx, and pebbles powder. Mix all theſe in- 
gredients together, and there will happen an ebullition. 
if, after it is over, throw in this liquor any porous 
matter, and leave it there a-foaking for three, four, or 
five days, they will poſitively turn into petrifications. 


XXXVII. To imitate tortoiſeſsell with horn. 


Take one ounce of gold litharge, and half an ounce 
of quick lime. Grind all together, and mix it to the con- 
fltence of pap, with aſufficient quantity ef chamber-lye. 
Put of this on the horn; and three or four hours after- 
wards it will be perfectly marked, 


XXXVIII. A preparation for the tortoiſaſbell. 


Make a mixture, as above, of quick lime, orpine, 


pearl aſhes, and aguafortis, Mixed well together, and 
put your horn or tortoiſeſhell a ſoaking in it. 


XXXIX. To dye bones, and mould them in all manner of 
ſhapes. | 


1. Bail together twelre pounds of quick lime, and one 
of calcined roch-alum, in water, to the reduction of one 
third. Add, then, two more pounds of quick lime, and 
bei] it again till it can carry an egg, without its ſinking. 
tothe bottom. Let it cool, then filter it. 

2. Take twelve pounds of that lquor; half a pound 
of raſp d Brafil wood, and four ounces of ſcarlet flocks; 
boil -11 about five minutes on a flow fire, then dec:nt the 
cleareſt part of it, and put it by. Put on the ces of Bla- 
fi! and ſcarlet bout four pounds of the firſt water; boil 
It the ſame time as the other, and decant likewiſe the 
cleareft part of it on the other. Repeat this operation, 
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till the new added water draws no more colour from the 
feces. 

3. Now raſp any quantity of bones, and boil them in 
clea lime water. Then take them out. Put them in a 
matraſs; and, over them, pour ſome of the tinged water, 
ſo as to ſoak them. Place the matraſs on a mild ſand 
bath, and evaporate the liquor. Add ſome more liquor, 
and eyaporate it again, continuing to dd and evaporate 
the tinged liquor, till the raſped bones are all turned into 
a ſoft paſte. 

4. Take this paſte, and mould it as you like, in tin or 
other moulds, to make whatever thing or figure you want, 
Set it in the mould for a day or two, till it has acquired 
the ſhape you would have it; then, to harden it, boil it 
in a water of alum and ſaltpetre firſt, and afterwards in 
oil of nut. Theſe figures look inconteſtibly to be made of 
bones, without conceiving how they can be made ſuch, 
out of that matter, and in one ſolid piece. 


XL. To dye bones in black, 


Take fix ounces of litharge, and the \.me quantiry of 
quick lime. Boil all in common water, along with the 
bones, Keep flirring, till the water begins to boil. 
Then take it out, and never cceſe ſtirring till the water 
is cold again: by that time t'v: bones will: be dyed 
black. | | | 


XLI. To /[cften bones, 


Take equal parts f Roman vitriol and common ſalt. 
Diſtil the ſpirits out by the r-iort, If in the water you 
get from the diftillation, you put the bones a loakiug, 
they will become as ſoft as wax, 


XLII. To dye bones in rere. 


Pound well together, in a quitt of ſtrong vine gar, 
three ounces of verdigreaſe, as much of braſs filings, and 
a handful of rue. When done, put all in a glaſs vi ſſel, 
along with the bones you want to dyr, and flip it weil. 
Carry this into a cold cellar, leave it for a fortnight, the 
bones will be dyed green. | 
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XLIII. 4 /al for hardening ſoft bones. 


Take cqual quantities of ammoniac, common decrepi- 
tated and gem ſalts, as well as of plumeum, ſaccarinum, 
roch and ſhell alums. Pulveriſe, and mix all together; 
then put it in a glaſs veſſel well Ropped, which bury in 
hot horſe dung, that the matter ſhould melt into water. 
Congeal it on warm embers. Then make it return into a 
delequium again, by means of the horſe dung, as before, 
When thus liquified for the ſecond time, it is fit for uſe. 
Keep it, to harden and conſolidate any thing, ſmear it 
over with it, 


XLiV. To make figures, or vaſes, with egg-ſhells. 


Put egg ſhells in a crucible, and plice it in a pot- 


ter's furnace, for two days, that they may there be per - 


fectly calcined ; then grind them dry into a ſubtile pow- 
der, 3 | | 

2. Next, with gum-arabic water and whites of eggs 
beaten together, make a liquor, with which knead that 
powder, and make a paſte or dough of it. 


3- With that dough, to which give the conſiſtence of 
potter's clay, make and form whatever figure or vaſe yor 


like, and ſet them in the ſun to dry. 


XLV. To dye bones and ivory of a fine red. 


1. Boil ſcarier flocks in clear water aſſiſted with pearl 


aſhes, to draw ine colour the better; then clarify it with 


roch-alum, and ſtrain this tincture through a piece cf 


nec | 
2. Todye, afterwards, any bones or ivory in red, you 


muſt rub them firſt with aguafortis, and then immediately 


with this tincture. 


XLVI. To make a paſte in imitation of Black marble. 


Diſſolve two ounces of {palt on a gentle fire, in a glazed 
pipkin. When in perfect fuſion, add a third part of ha— 
rabe, which muit be ready melted, ſtir all together. 


When both are well mixed and united, take the pipkin 
K 2 oft 
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Off the fire, and throw the contents, boiling hot, into a 
mould of a fine poliſh in the infide. When-cold and dry, 
take the piece off from the mould, and you will find that 
rothing can imitate ſo well black marble as this decep- 
tive compoſition, 


XLVII. To dye marble, or alabaſter, blue or purple. 


1. Pound together in a marble mortar, parſnips and 
pui ple lilies, with a ſufhcient quantity of white wine vi- 
negar. Proportion the quantity of piripips and likes | to 
each other, according to the hue you with to give the li- 
quor. If you cann+t get one f theſe two juices, make 
uſe of that you can get; and to every one pound of li- 
quor, mixed and prepa: ed, put one oui.ce of alum, _ 

2. In this dye put hour marble or alabater, and boil 
them, ſuppoſing that they are not too conſiderable to go 
into the veſſel with the liquor. And if they be, you muſt 
heat one part of it as much as you pofiibly can, then dye 
it with the liquor boiling hot, and thus proceed from 
place to place, till you have dyed it all over. 


CHAT; IF. 
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How to Caſt Fig ug Es in MovLps. 


I. How to caft figures in moulds. 


AKE one pound cf Pait:-plaiſter, and an equal 

quantity of bricks, pounded into an impalpable 
powder; join to this one ounce of a/umen plumeum, and ane 
of ammoniac ſalt. Dilute all together, gradually, in clear 
water, without obſerving it, as you are to make a paſte of 
it; and make your mouids with it, 


II. To caſt a figure in bronze. 


1. Make a pattern with proper clay, mixed with ſand, 
to prevent its cracking, when it comes to dry. 

2. When the pattern is completed mould it with plai- 
ſter while it is ſtill damp, becauſe in drying, the parts of 
the pattern ſhrink, and loſe their fullneſs, To that effect 
begin by the bottom part of the figure, which cover 
with ſeveral pieces, and by rows; as for example, let us 
ſuppoſe the firſt row from the feet to the knees; the ſe- 
cond from the knees to the beg wning of the belly ; the 
third from the beginning of the belly up to the pit of the 
ſtomach, from thence to the ſhoulders, on which lay the 
laſt row, which is to contain the head.—Obſerve, how- 

ever, that thoſe diviſions of Ws admit of no particular 
rule, and ought to be intirely determined by, and ad- 
apted to the fizz of the figure. For when the pieces are 
made too conſiderable, the plaiſter works tov much, and 
fatigues itſelf, which is detrimental to its taking a true 
and preciſe impreſſion of all the turns and ſhapes of the 
figure. So that at any rate, it is always preferable to 
make the pieces of the mould ſmaller than larger, 

3. Oblerve, that if the figure you are moulding has 
got any draperies, or ornaments, which require a good 
deal of trouble and nricety, you cannot help making a 
great many ſmall parts and ſubdiviſions in your mould, 
in order to enable you * ſtrip them off the figure after- 
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table. Of this wax, whether prepared or natural, you 


neſs of a ſixpenny piece. Then, with wax made in flat 
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wards with more facilit., Fix I ttle rings to «fiſt in 
pulling them off more eaſily, cover them all over with 
larger pieces, which contain ſeveral of the little ones, 

4. When the mould is thus made and completed, you 
let it reſt till it is perfectly dry. Then, before uſing it, 
they who are curious in their work do not content them- 
ſelves wich imbibing it inwardly with oil, but they even 
make it drink as much wax as it can ſoak, by warming 
thoſe ſeparate pieces, and putting wix in them to melt.— 
The motive in doing this is to render the wax-work, 
which is to be caſt in it, finer and mere perfect. For if 
you imbibe the mould with oil only, the wax figure caſt 
in ſuch a mould always comes out a little rough and like 
fur, becauſe the wax draws always the ſuperficy of the 
plaiſter, and in reverſe, the plaiſter draws alſo the ſuper- 
ficy of the wax, which produces a great defect in the 
figure, and is a great obſtacle to its coming out from the 
mould with that neatneſs it otherwiſe ſhould. 

5- The mould being therefore thus imbibed with wax, 
if you want it for a bronze figure, you aſſemble all the 
{mall parts of it each in their caſes, and with a bruſh give 
them a coat of oil, Then, with another bruſh, give 
them another coat of wax, prepared as follows,—vSix 
pounds of wax, half a pound of hog's lard, and one 
pound of Burgundy pitch—This preparation of the wax, 
however, muſt be regulated according to the country and 
the ſeaſon. For in the heat of ſummer, or hot climes, 
ſuch as Spain, Italy, and France, wax may be uſed alone, 
as it keeps naturally ſoft, and the other drugs above- 
mentioned, are added to it only to render it more trac- 


lay another coat in the hollow of the mould, to the thick- 


cakes, of the thickneſs of a quarter of an inch, more or 
leſs, according to that you are willing to give your me- 
tal, you fill all the hollow parts of the mould in preſſing 
hard this ſort of wax in them with your fingers, Whey 
thus filled, you have an iron grate, larger by three or 
four inches every way than the plinth or baſis of the 
figure. On the middle of that grate you erect one or 


more iron bars, contoured agreeable to the latitude and 
| | ſituation 
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tuation of the figure, and bored, from ſpace to ſpace, 
with holes to paſs other iron rods of the ſize and length 
neceſſary to ſupport the core (in French ame or nau] of 
what you want to Caſt, 
6. Forme:ly they uſed to make their cores with potter's 
ciay mixed with hair and horſe dung, well beaten toge- 
ther, With this compoſt, they formed a figure like the 
Futtern; and, when they had well ſupported it with iron 
bars, length and croſs-ways, according to its poſition and 
attitude, they ſcraped it, that is to ſay, they dimi- 
niſhed, and took off from its bigneſs as much as they 

wanted to give to their metal, When that core was dry, [ 
they took the wax with which they had filled the hollow \ 
parts of their mould, and covered it with them.—_— Th s j 
method is even practiſed now by ſome founders, eipe- 

cially for great bronze figures, becauſe earth reſiſts beter 

the power of that red- hot melted metal, than plaiſter can; 

and this they reſerve only for ſmall figures, and thofe 

which are caſt in gold or filver. However, when plaiſ- 

ter is well beaten and mixed with brick duſt alſo well 

beaten and fifted fine, it ſtands preity well teo. We 

ſhall therefore proceed on the method of caſting on place. 

ter cores. | | 

7. Yon take then the firſt, or bottom rows of the 
mould, filled by the laſt wax in cakes, as mentioned 
before, and aſſemble them on the iron grate round the 
principal iron bar, which is to ſupport the core when made. 
When they are joined together, you give them a tie round 
very hard with cords, loſt they iſhould vary from their 
poſition when you farm the cone. | 
8. To form this, as ſoom as the firſt ſet which cam- 
pletes the bottom row of the {uparate pieces of the mould 
is fixed, you ponr plaifter, dilated very clear, and 
mixed, as we ſaid, with brick duſt, with which you fill 
up that bottom part of the hollow. "Then, on this firſt 
bottom row of the mould, you place the ſecond in the 
ſame manner as the firſt ; then fill it likewiſe with your 
prepared plaiſter. Thus you continue: to erect your mould 
from row to row, till you ο me to ithe laſt, and fill it as 
you go, with plaiſter, which lis called Forming the. core. If 
the figure require it, you paſs acroſs the core ſome iron 
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ri:ds through the holes perforated for that purpoſe in the 
perpendicular bars, in order to ſupport the core the better, 
and give it more ſtrength and power to reſiſt the effort of 
the metal when it comes in fuſion upon it. 
9. When all the pieces of the mould have been thus 
erected one upon another, and filled with plaiſter, you 
muſt ſtop a certain time to let it take a conſiſtence, then 
proceed, to take off the caſes and all the ſmaller parts of 
the mould contained in each of them, row by row, and 
one by one, in the ſame manner as you proceeded to ere& 
them, with this difference, that in eredting them you 
begin at the bottom, and that in taking them off, yau 
begun at the top; which, when done, leaves the hgure to 
appear all in wax, covering the core, which is contained 
in the inſide of ir. 

10. You are then to proceed to repair the figure, and 
finiſh it after the original. The ſculptor, in that caſe, 
his even an opportunity of perfecting much ſome of the 
parts, In adding or taking off according as he thinks pro- 
per, to give more grace and expreſſion to certain ſtrokes, 
muſcles, or features only; as for the diſpoſition of the 
> RY and their attitude, he can no longer mend or alter 
them, 

11. The figure thus well prepared, you are to place 
what is called the pouring and the went holes. The pouring 
holes are wax pipes of the b'gneſs of an inch diameter for 
ſuch: figures as are of a natural ſize; for they are to be 
proportioned not only to the ſize of the figure, but even 
to that of the parts of that figure whereon they are placed. 
The went holes are wax- pipes likewiſe, but of a much 
lefler fize. Thoſe pipes are caſt in plaiſter moulds of what 
length you pleaſe, then cut to that of four or five inches, 
or thereabouts. They ate caſt hollow, to the intent of 
rendering them lighter, otherwiſe they might as well be 
caſt ſolid, Thoſe which ſerve for pouring, are placed in 
a ſtraight perpendicular line, one above another, at ſix 
inches aſunder, and ſometimes nearer, when there are 
draperies, and much matter is uſed. - . 

12. When the various pipes are placed and ſoldered 
againſt the fire, with wax, ſo that the end which is free 
mould be upwards, and as much perpendicular to the 
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figure as poſſible, you place another pipe of the ſame ſize 
quite perpendicular, which is to be fixed againſt every 
one of the ends of the others. All theſe pipes, both 
large and ſmall, ferve for the pouring of the matter, and 
caiting of the figure. You are to place three or four of 
them generally round the figure, which 1s determined by 
its ſize, bulk, and diſpoſition. : | 

13. But at the ſame time you are placing the pouring 
holes, you muſt not negl-& placing alſo thoſe which are 
to ſerve for the vent. Theſe laſt are to be placed in the 
{fame line as and with the others, at the diliance of four 
inches only from them, and fixed l.kewiſe by one end to 
the figure, and by the other to another long apd perpen- 
dicular pipe, like thoſe ſor pouring. Now, as it is neceſ- 
ſary thatiall the wax, when you cume to melt it, ſhould, 
as we. ſhall mention it in its place, come out entirely 
from the mould, you muſt not fail to place theſe ſorts of 
vent pipes on all the riſing and diſt int parts from the 
mean bulk of rhe figure, ſuch as the arms, fingers, dra- 
peries, &c, &c. from which the wax mult be got out 
with facility, e ther by means of paiticular ven holes, fo 
formed as to deſcend. to the bottom of the figure, or by 
means of thoſe large ones placed perpendicularly along» 
i:de of it. — Obſerve, always, to make the pouring holes 
wich come to the face and hands the ſmall-it of ny, 
that they may 10; affect too much the features and like» 
neſ-, if any be intended, of thoſe parts; and that you 
may the more eafily repair thoſe place with the chiſel, 
when they are finiſhed. 52 

14. Af er theſe various pipes have been thus carefully ' 
fixed all ab ut the figure, you malt ſo place them that 
two of the main perpendicular ones ſhoule join together 
at five or fix inches higher, nd above the upper part of it, 
and be terminated by a wax cup of four inches deep, and 
as much diameter, under, and at the bottom part of Which 
you ſolder them. This cup ſcrves as a funnel to receive 
the metal, and introduces it in'o-the pouring holes, by 
means of its communica ion with them, to convey it after- 
wards into all the parts of the figure at once, and form it. 
Therefore, if there be four perpendicular aſcending 
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pipes, you make two ſuch cups, to communicate the metal 
ro theſe pipes. | 

15. As for the vent holes, let them free above the top 
of the figure, and higher than the pouring ones, becauſe 
they want no cups. | 

16. When the wax figure is thus completely repaired 
and parniſhed, with all its pouring and vent holes, you 
prepare a compoſition of putty, and crucibles powder, 
well grinded, and fifted very fine, which you dilute clear 
in a pan, like a colour for painting. With ua bruſh take 
this compoſition, and cover all the figure, as well as the 
vent and pouring pipes. This operation you repeat ſeve- 
ral times, obſerving carefully to fill up all the cracks and 
crevices which may happen in d:ying. When the wax is 
thus perfectly covered every where, you put with the ſame 
bruſh; another compoſition thicker than the firſt, and of a 
ſtronger ſort. 

17. This compoſition is made of the ſame materials as 
the other, but with this addition, that you mix ſome 
free earth along with it, and horſe-dung, quite clear 
from any ſtraw. After having given ſix or ſeven coats of 
this, you give another coat again, much thicker ſtill, 
of a tuff compoſed of nothing but free earth aud horſe- 
dung, and this being dry, you give half-a-dozen moe 
of the ſame, allowing time between each to dry. At lait, 
you put with your hand, and no more with the bruſh, 
two other coats of this ſame laſt compoſition, of free earth 
and horſe-durg, mixed in form of mortar, obſerving 
always that the one ſhould be perfectly dry, before laying 
on the other; and that there ſhould be no part of the 
figure, whether naked or draperies, but what is equally 
covered with every one of the diftcrent coats we have 
mentioned. 

18. Next to this, you muſt have flat iron bars turned 
and bent according to the diſpoſition of the figure, which 
being fixed by means of hooks at the ſides of the grate on 
which it ſtands, riſe up as high as the pipes, and joining 
cloſe to the mould, unite at top by means of a circle f 
iron which runs through all the hooks, by which thele 
bars are terminated, Then you ſurround again W 

wit 
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with other iron bars, made in form of hoops, to prevent 


the ©thers. which go from top to bottom, and to which 
they are fixed by means of wires, from giving way; and 
between every one of theſe bars, both perpendicular and 
horizontal, there muſt be no more than ſeven or eight 


inches diſtance allowed. 


19. When all theſe bars are well fixed together, and 


enabled thereby to ſupport and contain the mould, you 
take a compoſt of free earth, horſe-dung and hair mixed 
together, in conſiſtence of mortar, and with this you cover 
the mould and the bars all over, without attending avy 
more to the ſhape of the figure, ſo that there appears no 
more but a ſhapeleſs lump of «iy, which ought'to be of 
about four er five inches thick. | 


20. When the mould is thus completed, you are to dig 


a ſquare pit "ſufficiently deep for the top of the mould to 
be ſomewhat lower than the ſuperfice of the ground where 


the pit is-dug, and ſufficiently wide alſo to allow room 


of a foot and a half, free all round the mould, when de- 
ſcended into it. At the bottom of that pit, you conſſruct 
a furnace, on the töp of which there is to be a ſtron 
iron grate ſupported by the arches and wall of the furnace, 
which is to be made of ſtone or bricks, as well as che four 
ſides of the pit from top to bottom. 

21. After the grate is placed on the furnace, you de- 
ſcend the mould-on'it by means of engines, Then under 
the pipes which are o ſerve for pouring, as well as vent, 
you place pans to receive the wax which is to run off, 
This done, you light a middling fire to heat the figure, 
and all the place where it ſtands, with ſo moderate a 
heat, that the wax may melt without boiling, and come 
entirely out from the mould, without there remaining. 
any part of it; which would not be the cafe if the heat 
be ſo great as to make it boil, for then it would ſtick to 
the mould; and cauſe defects in the figure, when you 
come to run the metal. —Wh-n therefore, you judge 
that all the wax is out, which you may know by 
weighing that you employed, and weighing it again 
after it is in the -pans, you take theſe off, and ſtop 


the pipes, through which it came out, with clay, Then 


hill all the empty parts of the pit round the figure with 
K 6 bricks, 
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bricks, which you throw in gently, but without order; 
and when it is come up to the top, make a good briſk 
fire in the furnace. As the flame is interrupted. by theſe 
bricks, it c-nnot aſcend with violence, nor hurt the 
mould, and they only communicate their heat in going 
through all thoſe bricks, which become fo hot, that they 
and the mould are at laſt both red hot. 

22, Twenty-four hours after the fire has been lighted, 
when you ſee that the bricks and the mould are equally 
red hot from top to bottom, you let the fire go out, and 
the mould cool, by taking all the bricks off. When there 
is no more heat, at all, you throw ſome earth in the pit, 
to fill the place which had been occupied with the bricks ; 
and in proportion as you throw it in, you tread it with 
your feet, and preſs it againſt the mould. | 

23. In order to melt the metal, you conſtruct, juſt by 
the pit where the mould is, a furnace, the lower pait of 
w hich ought to be higher by two or three inches than the 
top of the ſaid pit, in order to obtain a ſufficient declivity 
from it to the pit for the running of the metal. Its con- 
firution muſt be after the form of an oven, with good 
dricks and free earth, and ſupported by good and ſtreng 
iron hoops. There is a border zaiſed all 1ound, ſo as to 
make it capable to contain all the metal which is intended 
to be melted in it. On the fide which looks towards the 
Pit, there is an opening, which is ſtopped during the melt- 
ing of the metal, and from that opening comes an earthen 
funuel practiſcd, which goes to a baſon of good free earth 
placed over the mould, and the middle of which correſ- 
porids and communicates to thoſe cups we have mentioned 
before. (No. 14.) This baſon is called by the workmen ' 
eſcheno. And in order to prevent the metal. from running, 
into theſe cups, before the whole which is in the furnace 
is run into the chen, there are men on purpoſe who hold 
a long iron rod terminated by one end in the form of theſe 
cups, and ſtop them. RET PT a | 5 

24. When the metal is melted, you unſtop the opening 
of the furnace in which it is contained; this runs into 
the e/cheno, and as ſoon as it is arrived, the men take off 
the rod with which they ſtopped the cups, and the * 

| | | : he” | eing 
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being inſtantly filled all over, the figure is formed in one . 


III ment. 


25. After the mould is thus filled with the metal, you 
let it ſtay in that ſituation for three or four days, then at 
Jeiſure, you take off the earth which had been thrown all 
round it, which helps the mould to become entirely cold. 
As ſoon as you are {ſure there is no more heat, you break 
the mauld, and the metal figure appears ſurrounded with 
rods of the ſame metal, ſtarting out from it, occaſioned 
by the vent and pouring holes, or pipes, through which 
the metal was introduced, and which remained filled 
with it, Theſe you muſt ſaw off, in order to unburden 
the figure of ſo much, and get it out of the pit more caſily. 
Then you clean and ſcour with water and grinding— 
ſtone in powder, and pieces of deal or other ſort of ſoft 
wood, and_you fearch in all the hollow places of the 
draperies and other parts, COL 

26. When the figures are ſmall, they are generally 
waſhed with agzaforzis; and when it his operate], you 
may waſh them again with common water. When they 
are thus well cleanſed, you repair, finiſh, and fault thoſe 
which require to be treated more highly than others; for 
the large ones are ſeldom ſearched ſo minutely. LEP 

27, Aftet they have been as much finiſhed as they are 
intended to be, you may give them, if you like, a colour, 
as ſome do, with oil and blood ſtone. Or, as ſome others 
practiſe it, you may make them turn green by mean: of 
vinegar, But without all that trouble, the bronze will in 
time take a natural varniſh cf itſelf, and becomes of a 
blackiſh hue. 8 . 


III. How to gild ſuch forts of figures. 


1. They may be gilt two different ways; either with 


gold in ſhells, or with gold in leaves. The firſt method 


is the handſomeſt, and at the ſame time the moſt laſting, 
It being always uſed for ſmall ſized works. To apply 
it, you make a mixture of one part of the beſt gold, and 
ſeven of mercury, which fonnders call filver in that ſort of 
proceſs. When theſe ate incorporated together, you then 
heat the figure, and rub it with the compoſition, which 
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whitens it, and heating it again over the fire, the mercury 
exhales, and the figure remains gilt. 

2. As for the other method, it is onhy for lar ge ſized 
works, and them on which one is not willing to make a 
great expence; you ſcrape the figure with ſmall files, ood 
other proper tools, make it quick and clean, then you heat 
and lay on a gold leaf, repeating this four times. 


IV. Of the choice and compoſition of metals. 


Any metal whatever may be uſed for the caſting of 
1 though the general compoſition runs as follows. 

Far the fine bronze figures, the alloy is half braſs, 
half copper. The Egyptians, who are ſaid to be the in- 
ventois of that art, uſcd to employ two-thirds of brafs 
againſt one of copper. | 

2. Braſs is made with copper and calamine. One hun- 
dred weight of calamine "renders dne hundred per cent. 
Calamine is a ſtone from which a yellow dye is. draws. 
It is to be found in France and fat Leige. 

. Good copper ought. to be beaten, not molten, when 
in: ended fur ſtatues. You wuſt guard alſo aint uſing 
putty, when in alloy with lead. 

Copper way be forged either hot or cold. But 
braſs! breaks when cold, and ſuffers the hammer only 
When hot. 

5. There is a ſort of metallie fone. called aine, which 
comes f om Egypt; it renders the copper of la much finer 
yellow, than the calamine; but as it is doth dearer and 
icarcei, they are noc ſo ready to uſe it 

6. As for the compc ſition for making of bells, it is 
twenty.pounds weight of pewter for each.hu. dred of cop- 
per. And the arvllery pieces take but ten pounds only 
of pewter to one hundred of the otber. This laſt com- 
poſition is not good for the caſting: of bgures, as it ist both 
too hard and too brutle. | 


— 
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S:£CRETS relative to the making of curious 
and uſeful Sorts of IX k. 


I. 4 good foining ink. 


F PUT four quarts of warm water in a glazed pipkin · 
Add eight onnces of turpentine oil, and one pound 

of gall- nuts bruiſed in a mortar. Let the whole infuſe 
thus for a week, then boil it gently, till with a pen you 
may draw a ſtroke yellow and ſhiny with it. Strain it 
through a ſtrong cloth. Set it on a blaſting fire, and as 
ſoon as it boils, add ſeven ounces of green vitriol to it, 
keep ſtirring it with a ftick till it is perfectly diſſolved, 
Let this reſt for two days without diſturbing it. There 
will be a ſkim on the top, which muſt be thrown off. 
Decant next the cleareſt part into another veſſel, which _ 
you ſet on a gentle fire to evaporate about two fingers of 
the liquor, then let it reſt four or five days, and it will 
be fit for uſe, | | | . 

2. Rain water, or that in which walnuts have been 
infuſed, are both very good for making of ink. | 

3. With white wine, or old beer, you may likewiſe 
make very good ſhining ink. 

4. Acarp's gall is very proper to mix among it. 


II. To write on greaſe, and make the ink run on it. 


1. Cut a bullock's gall open into a pan, and put a 
handful of ſalt and about a quarter of a pint of vinegar to 
it, which you ſtir and mix well. Thus you may keep the 
gall for twelye months, without its corrupting. 

„ 2. When 
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2. When you are writing, and you find your paper or 
parchment greaſy, put a drop of that gall among your 
ink in the ink-horn, and you will find no more difficulty 


to make your pen mark. 


III. As ink: ſtone, with which ink-/tands may be made, and 


wwith which you may write without ink. 


Take gum arabic, fourteen ounces ; lamp black, thir- 
teen; and burnt willow wood coals, three. Pound the 
gum into an impalpable powder, and diſſolve it into a 
pint of common water. This done, knead your above- 
mentioned powders with part of this gum water, ſo as to 
make a paſte or dough of them, as it were for bread, 
With this dough form ink ſtands of the ſhape and form 
you like beſt, and in theſe ink ſtands, while the compo- 
fition is 11 ſoft, you may ſtamp a few ſmall holes. 

2. This done, dry theſe ſtands in an ardent furnace for 
four hours, or in the ſhade, a ſufficient time. When dry, 
bruſh them over with your aforementioned gum water, 
_ titl they appear as black and ſhiny as je“, and as hard as 
marble. - wh . mW RY 

3. When you want to uſe them, put a few drops of 
water in one of the holes, and put a pen to ſoak in it at 
the ſame time, If the water be but juſt put in, the ink 
will not be quite ſo black, but if it have remained a little 

while, it will be as black as the blackeſt of any inks. 


— 


IV. To write with common clear avaler. 


Take gall nut powder, and vitri J calcined. in the ſun 
to whiteneſs, of cach fur ounces, and ſandarak one and. 
a half. Al. being pulver fed aud mixed, rub your paper 
wi b that powder; then ſleeping your pen iu any com- 
mon water, and writing with it, it will appear black like 
any other in. i e 


V. | A good ink both for drawing and writing. o* 


1. Bruiſe with a-hammer one pound of ,gall nuts, and 
put it in to infuſe for a fortnight i the ſun, in two quarts 
of clear water, ſtirring it now and then. Stra1:i this inſu- 
fion through a ſieve or a cloth in a glazed pipkin. . 


2; In 
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2. In another ve ſſel put two ounces of gum arabic, and 
half of the above infution. In the other half which re- 
mains to d flolve two ounces and a half of German green 
vitriol, and let it infuſe for four and twenty hours. Join 
afterwards both infuſions together; and a week after- 
wards, or thereabouts, the ink will be very good, and 
fit for uſe. | | | 


VI. To make wery good ink without gall nuts; which avill be 
equally good to waſh drawings and plans, and firike very 
neat lines with the pen. ; 


1. In half a pound of honey put one yolk of an egg, 
and beat it a good while with a flat ſtick, Then ſpars 
the matter over with three drachms of gum arabic in 
ſabti'le powder, Let this ſtay about three days, during 
which, beat it often with a ſtick of walnut-tree wood. 

2. Next to this, put to it ſuch a quantity of lamp- 
black as will make it in conſiſtence of a dough, which you 
make in cakes, and dry in the air, to render it portable. 

3- When you want to uſe it, dilute it with water, or 
with a lye made either of vine wood aſhes, or walnut-tree, 
or oak, or even peach ſtones, 


VII. An inviſible ink, 

1. Diffolve one ounce of ammoniac ſalt in a glaſs 
tumbler of water, and write, When you wiſh to make 
the writing appear, hold the paper to the fire, and it will 
becowe black. CT „ 

2. The ſame may be done with the juice of an onion, 


” 


VIII. Another away. 

Difſolve ſome alum, and write with the liquor, 
Steep the paper in water, and the writing will appear 
white. e 

IX. To make good India ink. 

Burn ſome lamp-black in a crucible till the fume which 
ariſes in doing it, has entirely ſubſided; grind it next on 

| porphyry, 
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porphyry, or marble, with a pretty ſtrong water of gum 
tragacanth. Add an equal quantity ef indigo burnt, and 
grinded in the ſame manner. Then mix them both to- 
gether on the ſtone, and grind them for two hours, 
Gather up the compoſition, in a flat ſquire, of the 
height and thieknels you are willing to give to your ſticks, 
Cut theſe with a knife to your intended ſize, and put 
them, if you chuſe, into an iron mould; and leſt the 
paſte ſhould ftick to them, rub the inſide of the mould 
with lamp or ivory black, or with peach ſtones duſt, 
which you burn in a crucible ſtifled with a brick to, top 
it well, | 


X. Red ink. 


Diſſolve half an ounce of gum arabic in three ounces of 
Toſe water. Then with this water, dilute cinnabar, 'ver- 
milion, or- minium. : FI 

Ink of any colour may be made in the ſame manner, 
by ſubſtituting 'only a proper colouring ingredient to the 
aforementioned cirinabar, &c. 


> & A green ink, 


| Grind together verdigreaſe, ſaffron, rue juice, then 
dilute this paſte in che abovementioned gum role water. 


XII. To make an ink which appears and diſappears 
alternately, | 


Write with an infuſion of gall nuts filtered through 
brown paper, and the writing will not be viſible. When 
you want to make it appear, ficep a litt e ſponge, or bit 
of cotton», into an mfuſion of vitriol, and pals it over the 
written place of the paper; the writing will immediately 
appear, To rub it off, and make the paper look all 
white again, do the ſame with ſpirit of vitriol, and all 
the wiiting will be gone. To make it viſible again, 
rub the paper over with oil of tartar; and thus continue 
for ever. 


XIII. The 
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XIII. The inviſible mei bod of conveying ſecrets. 


i. Ink. 


Infuſe for twenty-four hours, half an ounce of gold 
}tharge in half a pint of diſtilled white wine vinegar, 
and ſhake the bottle often during the firſt twelve hours of 
the infuſion. When all is well ſettled, decant the Clear 
part into another phial, which you muſt ſtop carefully, 
and throw the feces away. ; 

If vou have any ſecret to communicate to a friend, write 
it with this liquor, and it will be no more viſible than if 
you wrote it with clear pump water. 


XIV. An ind to write over the other. 2d. Ink. 


Over the ſecret, written with the firlt inviſible ink, 
my write any indifferent matter with the following com- 

oſition. A 
5 Burn ſome corks in the fire; and when they are ſo tho- 
roughly burnt as to blaze no more, put them into a baſon, 
and ſoak them with brandy ;z then grind them into a 
paſte, which, when you want to uſe, you dilute with 
— water, till it is fit to write with like any other 
Ink. 


XV. Another ia whith efficts the ſetond, and "makes tbe 
firſt appear. zd. Ink. 8 

Dilute roſe water and ſorrel juicy ſeparately, Put half 
a pint of each together in a bottle, with two ounces of 
quick lime, and one of auripigment. Stir this well, now 
and then, and let it infuſe during twenty-four hours, as 
you did the firſt, Decant the clear part, and throw the 
grounds away, Pet 

When you want to find out what was written with the 
firſt inviſible ink, and which lies concealed under the 
ſecond black one, ſfeep a ſponge into this preſent liquor, 
and paſſing quickly over every line; what was written in 
black vaniſhes at one firoke, and what was inviſible ap- 
pears in its ſtead as black, and as much effaceable as if 
Written with common ink, | 
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XVI. An ink aubich will go off in fix days. 


Write with willow- wood cinders, pulveriſed and di- 
luted with common water. 5 | | 


XVII. Amnther which you may rub off when you pleaſe. 


Dilute gunpowder in common water, and write with it 
on a piece of parchment ; then when you want to efface 
it, take your handkerchief, and rub it off. 


XVIII. Powder int. 
Take equal parts of black roſ u, burnt peach, or apri- 
cot ſtones, vitriol and gall nuts, and two of gum ara- 


bic. Put the whole in powder, or in cake, as you like 
belt, | A SEE Ov 3 a 


XIX. An exceeding good writing ink, 


1. Boil half a pound of India wood ſhavings in two 
quarts of good vinegar, to the reduction of ane half, 
Take off the ſhavings, and ſubſtitute four ounces of gall- 
nuts bruiſed, and put all into a ſtrong bottle, which you 
expoſe in the ſun for three or fur days, ſhaking it during 
that time three or four times a day. Then add a diſſo- 
lution of two ounces and a half of gum arabic in half 2 
pint of either water or vinegar. Let the whole ſtand 
again in the ſun for a week, ſhaking it ſeveral times every 
day, during that term; ſtrain the liquor afterwards, and 
keep it for uſe, | 8 | 
2. If you ſhonli want to render this ink Thiny, you 
muſt diſſolve both the vitriol and gum arabic in an in- 
- fuſion of India wood, made as before directed, with the 
addition of one handful of pomgranate rinds in the bottle 
wherein the gall nut is. 2 l — 

3. If inftead of ſetting this compoſition in the ſan, you 
ſhould boil it, it will take but a quarter of an hour 
a-doing. But it is never ſo good, and befides, always 
turns muddy. 5 L 95 


XX. 4 
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„ gold colour ink, without gold. 


Put half a drachm of ſaffron, one of auripigment, and 
one ſhe-goat's, or five or fix jack galls, in a glaſs bottle; 
and ſet it for a fortnight in hot horſe dung, At the end 
of that term, add a pill of gum water, and place it again 
for the ſame lengih of time in horſe dung. Then it is 
ft for ule. ä 5 


XXI. Another way. 


Palveriſe into an impalpable power one ounce of 
orpine, and as much chryſtal. Put this powder in five or 
ſix whites of eggs beaten, then turned into water, Mix 
all well. and it will be fit either to write or to paint in 
gold colour. 


XXII. To write in filver without filver, 


Mix ſo well one ounce of the fineſt pewter-and two of 
quickſilver together, that both become quite fluid. Then 
grind it on porphyry with gum water, and write with it. 
All the writing will lo-k.then as if done with ſilver, 


XXIII. A god fining ink, 


Infuſe for a day in a quart of good table beer half a 
pound of the blackeſt and moſt ſhiny gall nuts you can 
find. Add three ounces of gum arabic and half an ounce 
of brown ſugar candy, with four ounces of green cop- 
peras. Th-n boil the , hole ig a glazed pipkin for about 
one hour, ſtrain it through a clo:h, and put it in the 
cellar to keep it for uſe. 


XXIV. A Glue ink. 


Dilute half a pound of indigo with ſome flake white 
and ſugar, in a ſufficient quantity of gum water: | 

The ſame may be done with ult amarine, and gum 
water, þ | 


ST £ 
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XXV. A yellow ink. 


Dilute in gum water ſome ſaffron, or French berries, 
or gamboge, and you will have a yellow ick. The 
ſam? may be done with any other colouring ingredient, 
to obtain an ink of the colour one likes to have. 


XXVI. 4 green ink, which may keep two years. 


Put a pint of water on the fire in a varniſhed pipkin; 
and when it is ready to boil, throw in two ounces of 
verdigreaſe pound: d, and boil it gently on a ſlow fire for 
the ſpace of half an hour, ftirring it often during that 
time with a wooden ſpatula, Then add one ounce of 
white tartar, well pulveriſed, and boil it one qua: ter of an 
hour. Strain two or three times through a cloth, then 
ſet it before the fire to evaporaie part of it, in order to 
make it more ſhiny. But obſerve, that the more it boils, 
the more it loſes of its green colour, and approaches to 
the blue, 


XXVII. A farning int. 


Put in a clean braſs caldron fix quarts of white wine, 
or beer, or rain water, with one pound of gall-nuts, and 
two ounces of roch-alum in powder, which you boil all 
together, to the reduction of one half. Take this liquor 
off from the fire, and ſtrain it through a cloth into a 
glazed pipkin, and ſet it on the fire again for two hours 
longer. Then for the three or four following days, ob- 
ſerve to ſtir it well only with a little ſtick, without boiling 
it at all; it will be fit for uſe. Whenever you uſe it, it 
will be very pale, but in twenty-four hours after, it will 
be as black as jet, , 


XXVIII. 4 way of writing which will not be, viſible, 
unleſs you Hold the paper to the ſun, er to the light of 4 
candle, | 5 4 


Take flake white, or any other whitening, and dilute 
it in a water impregnated with gum adragant. If yon 


write with this liquor, the writing will not be prog 
| f able, 
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able, unleſs you apply the paper to the ſun, or the light 
of a candle. The reaſon why it is ſo, is, that the rays of 
light will not find the ſame facility to pals through the 


letters formed with this liquor, as through the other pa.ts 
of the paper. 


XXIX. A ſecret to revive old writings, which are alm:ff 
defaced, | 

Boil gall-nuts into wine; then ſteeping a ſponge into 

that liquor, and paſſing it on the lines of the oid writing, 


all the letters which were almoſt undecypherable will ap- 
pear as freſh as newly done. 


XXX. To write in gold or filver letters, 


Take gold or filver in ſhells, and dilute it with ſome 


gum arabic water. Then dip either a pen or a pencil in 


it, and write, | 5 


xxxi. An iris on white paper. 


Boil in a new iron pot any quantity of ſublimate with 
common water, and a handful of ſmall nails. When the 
mercury begins to revivify, which happens after two or 
three hours b iling, throw the whole in a pan of cold 
water, half filled, and p'ace it uncovered for one night, 
in a bog-houſe, Then the colours wi:l ſwim on the top. 
Oblarve that the pan muſt be perforated at the loweſt part 
on one fide, and flopped with a cork, or any other com- 


mon thing; and that a ſheet of white paper muſt have 


been placed at the bottom of it, previous to the half fill- 


ing it with the cold water, in which you are directed to 


th o the boi ing compoſition, After this has been left 
in the bog- houſe the ſpace of one night, and the colours 
do ſwim on the top, unſiop the whole, and let the pan 
empty itſelf. Then the colours will ſettle, and fix them- 
ſelves on the ſheet of paper; and when this begins to 


cry, take it quite out of the pan, to finiſh dry ing it in 
the hade. 


XXXII. 4 
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XXXII. A Hining ink, 


1. In a quart of rain water ſettled, filtered and puri- 
fied, infule for four or five hours, on a ſlow fire, one 
pound of gall-nuts, chuſing the ſmalleſt and blackeſt. 
Let them be previouſly bruiſed in a mortar, with ſome 
pomegranate rinds, and raſpings of fig-tree wood. 
Next to this make a lye of fix ounces of Roman vitriol, 
and boil it in the ſpace of one hour at leaſt, ſtirring it 
with a ſtick of fig-tree wood ; then let it reſt twelve 
hours, and ſift it. | | 

2. On the ſame ground you may add the ſame quantity 
of water, and let it infuſe three days; then boil it, as 
above directed, with new copperas, 


XXXIII. 4 common ink. 


1. Bruiſe fix ounces of gall nuts, and as much gum 
arabic, and nine of preen vitriol, Put them afterwards 
in three quarts at leaſt of river, ſpring or rain water, 
Stir the compoſition three or four times a day. And after 
ſeven days infuſion, ſtrain all through a cloth, your ink is 
made. 99 

2. This ground, as well as that ab ve, will admit of 
1788 water being put to it, with an addition of vitriol 
alſo. 

XXXIV. How to prepare printers ink. 
1. Take one pound of common turpentine, made with 
the ſandarak of the ancients, which is nothing elſe but 
juniper and lintſeed oil. Add to it one ounce of roßin 
black, which is the ſmoke of it, and a ſufficient quantity 
of oil of nuts. | | | 50 

2. Set this compoſition on the fire, and boil it to a 
good conſiſtence. Such is the whole ſecret. Obſerve 
- however, that in the fummer it muſt boil a little more, 
and a little leſs in the winter, For in the ſammer the 
ink muſt be thicker, and thinner in the winter; becauſe 
the heat makes it more fluid. In which caſe it is there- 
fore proper to boil it a little more, cr to dim iniſh the 
quantity of oil, allowed in the proportion to that of the 


. e. RY | 
turpentin XXXV. The 
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XXXV. The preparation of the ink which ſerves to write 
inſcriptions, epitaphs, c. on flenes, marbles, Ec, 


This ink is made with nothing elſe but a mixture of 
lintſeed oil black, and black pitch diſſolved over. a 
ſmall fire. They call this alſo fucco, 


X xxvl. The varia ways of making an ink for writing, 
5 5 : iſt. Wiachod. n , 


Put three ounces of gall-nuts, bruiſed on a ftone, in 
thirty ounces of warm rain water. Let this be expoſed in 
the ſun for two days, after which time add two ounces of 
the fineſt green vitriol reduced into a ſubtile powder, and 
ſtir the liquor with a fig-tree ſtick. Let then the whole 
be expoſed for two days longer in the ſun again. - Then 
put one ounce of gum- arabic, or cherry-tree gum, and ſet 
it in the ſan again for one day, after which boil it one 
bubble, and ſtrain it directly through a cloth. If too 
thick, add ſome water to it; if too thin, gum- arabic. an 

XXXVII. Another way. 2d. Method. 12 

1. Take one pound of gall- nuts, and half a pound of 

gum- arabic, and as much of liguffrum betrics. Infuſe 


thi-, for a week, in three quarts of common water; then, 


by boiling, evaporiſe one quart of it or thereabonts. 
Then take it off from the fire, juſt boiling hot as it is, 
and throw in one pound of vitriol; ſtir well, and let it 
thus ſtand for a week or ten days. Strain it afterwards, 
and you will have a very fine ink. | 


2. You may add to this ſome pomegranate rinds, either 
whole, or bruiſed, but by no means in powder. Should 
it grow too thick, a little male chamber lye, vinegar, of 


7 


S © 


foie water, will thin it and give it A proper fluidity. - 


0 


xxxvIII. Another nway, zd. Method. 
 lnfuſe pomegranate rines in well: water; bold it to the 
diminution of one third. Then to every one pband of 
this infuſion add two ounces of green vitriol, and half un 
ö L | EL ounce 
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ounce of gum-arabic' in powder. Incorporate all on the 


fire, then you may ſtrain it, and keep it for uſc. 


XXXIX, Another way. 4th. Method. 


1. Some people have a very cheap way of making ink, 
with the liquor with which the curtiers wafh their leather, 
to blacken it. To that liquor they only add a little vitriol 
and gum-arabic, and boil the whole one minute. 

2. The currier's dye for leather is made with common 


or rain water, in which they boil thoſe little cups which 


carry the acorn on the oak tree. 


XI.. Another way. 5th. Method. 


1. Bruiſe on a ſtone, ſome gall-nuts, and roaſt them in 
an iron pan with a little olive oil. Put one pound of ſuch 
gall-nuts, thus prepared, in a glazed pipkin. Pour over 
it white wine, ſo as to cover the gall-nuts over by four 
fingers breadth ; then add half a pound of gum arabic, 
and eight ounces of vitriol, both in powder, Set the 
Whole in the ſan for ſome days, flirring often tae compo- 
fition with'a ſtick, after which, boil it for a few minutes 


on a flow fire, then ſtrain and keep it. | 


2, On the fæces you may put again the ſame quantity 
as above of white-wine, boil and ſtrain it; and repeat it 
as long as the wine gets any üncture from the grounds. 


1. 5% WPI, Another way. th. Method. 


There is again ano her very good meibod of making 
ink, Which is this. In, twenty ounces of white wine infuſe 
three of bruiſed. galbput:; and, in thirteen other oupces 
of fimilar white wine, difſ-lve helf a one of guw-arabic. 
Exery day for a whole . fail to give ſeyeral 
ſtirrings to the i: foſion of gall- nuts, then ſtrain it, and 
add the diſſolution of gum, and mix with all two 
ounces of Roman vitriol; Now and then give a ſhake or 
two the bottle, and guard from letting it approach.either 
the fire or the ſun, Thig compoſition will prove. a,very 


good ink. i 
| | | r 
% I. HJnsther 
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XLII. Another way. 7th. Method. 


Take three ounces of gall-nuts; new elm, or wild-aſh 
bark, and pomegranate dry rinds, equal quantities. In- 
fule all in thirty ounces of whice wine expoſed for ſix days 
in the ſun, and ſtir it ſeven times a day. Then add two 


ounces of gum-arabic, and one of Roman vitriol, which 


infuſe four days before ſtraining, and the ink is done. 


XLIII. Another way. 8th, Method. 
Take three ounces of gall-nuts, a handful of -aſh-tree 


bark, two pounds and a half (or three pints) of white- _ 


wine, and mix all over a ſlow fire. When it begins to 
boil, take it off, and ſtrain it. Replace it on the fire till 
it begins to boil again; then take it off, and add two 
ounces of gum-arabic, and as much Roman vitriol. Stir 
with a ſtick for half an hour, then let it reſt for four days, 
taking great care that your liquor be well covered; then 
ſtrain it again, and keep it for uſe, 


XLIV. Another way. th. Method. 


Put in four pounds, or two quarts, of white wine, a 
glaſs of the beft vinegar, and two ounces of bruiſed gall- 
nuts. Let this infuſe thus for four days, then boil away 
and evaporiſe one fourth part of it. Strain it, and add 
two ounces of gum-arabic in powder; mix well, and boil 
it for the ſpace of five minutes. Take it off from-the fire, 
and add again three ounces of Roman vitrio}, ſtirring it 


well till all is quite cold. Pot it then into a glaſs bottle 


well ſtopped, and expoſe it for three days in the ſun. 
Then ſtrain the ink, when it will be fit for uſe. 


* 


XLV. Ar ink which' may be made inflantly. 


Take pum arabic, and vitriol, of each one ouice; - 


bruiſed gall-nuts one and a haif. Put all in ten ounces of 
white wine or vinegar; and, no longer than one hour 
after, you may uſe it, EEG, | 


XLVI-fmnebev atiny-16 ths fame parpi}e. 


Put in about eight ounces of the beſt 'white wi) bt 
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an ounce of pall-nuts, as much gum-arabic, and eight 
drachms of Roman vitriol. Warm it a little on the fire, 
and the ink will inſtantly be done. | 


XLVII. 4 portable ink, without either gall-nut or vitriol. 
1. Take one pound of honey, and two yolks of raw 


eggs. Dilute and mix them all well with the honey. 


Add three drachms of gum-arabic in ſubtile powder. 
Stir well the whole together during three days, and ſeve- 
ral times a day, with a fig-tree ſtick flattened at one of 
the ends, Then, to that firſt compoſition add again as 


much of that ſort of lamp-black which is uſed in printers 


ink (e art. xxxiv. in this chap.) as may be required to 
thicken the whole into a lump, which you let dry, and 
keep in that ſtate, ; 

2. When you want to uſe it, take a bit of it and dilute 
it in any common water, or lye, and it will write like any 
other ink. Yi 


XLVIII. Another portable ink, in poauder. 


This is made with equal quantities of gall-ruts and 
vitriol; a little gum-srabic and ſtill leſs of ſandarak of 
the antients. You pound, or grind each drug well, and 
mix the powders together, which are to be 'very fine. 
Lay ſome of this compoun:!. p»wder on your paper, and 
ſpread. it well with your fingers. Then dipping your 
pen into clear water you may write on this prepared paper, 
andit will appear as black as any other ink, | 


XLIX. Another portable powder, to make ink inflantly. 


Take and reduce into ſubtile powder ten ounces of gall- 
nuts, three of Roman vitriol, otherwiſe green copperas; 


with two ounces of roch-alum and as much of gum-arabic. 


Now when you want to make ink, put a little of this 
mixture into a g'aſs of white wine, and it will inſtantly 


 Hlacken, and be fit for uſe. 


L. Another fort of porweer to the Jame pur puſe. 


1. There is another method, by no means inferior 2 
| the 
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the others preceding, to make a powder fit for travellers, 
nay, which has the quality of ee, any pale common 
ink, by giving it inſtanily a degree of conſiltence, black - 
noſs, luſtre, and beauiy, which it wanted before. To 
uſe this powder, you only diſſolve it in any liquor you 
lize; ſuch as water, whether ſoft or ſalt, in wine or vi- 
negar. Whether warm or cold, it does not fignify much, 
though the warm is ſomewhat preferable. This curious 
powder is made as follows. 

2. Take peach ftones with their kernels in, put them 
in the fire till perfectly reduced into coals. Then take 
them off, and when they are quite dead and black, mix 

art of them with ſome lamp-black. Add two parts of 
Þruiſed E fried in oil and dried up: four parts of 


gum- arabic, all pulverifed impalpably, and ſifted through 
a fine ſieve. 1 


3. Obſervation. There is nothing which dyes ſo fine a 
black. It is alſo good for the human body; for, taken 


internally, it diſſipates all obſtruftions, and promores 
urine. | | A 


. 4 yellow ink. 


Grind, on the fame ſtone, ſome dry ſaffron, and an 
equal quantity of the fineſt orpine you can find, with 
carp's or jack's gall. Put ali into. a bottle, which you 
mult ſtop well and place for ſome days in hot horſe dung. 
When you take it oat. you will find a fine gold colour ink. 

Note. When the opportunity may be had, it is prefer- 
able to employ. the juice extracted from freſh ſaffron 


flowers, that is to ſay, from the picked ſtaminas of that 
flower. A | | 


LII. Another way. 


. a” 


Some take the yellow ſuperfictes of orange peels, and 
very pure flour of brimſtone, mixing all upon the ſtone, 
then put it in a glaſs bottle, which they ſet in the damp 
for ten days. -Before uling this it requires to be warmed, 
and the letters which are traced with it are not of a bad 
yellow. . : 


La LIII. Another 
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LIN. Another way, 


Chuſe the fineſt orpine, of a beautiful gold colour, 
ſhiny, ſhelly, and perfectly freed and purified of all its 
earthy particles, Mix it with an equal quantity of cryſ- 
ral perfectly grinded, and whites of eggs in a ſufficient 
quantity to make it ſo liquid as to admit of writing, 
drawing, and painting with it, 


LIV. Another ſort of yellow liguar. 

A certain golden diſtilled water may be made, with 

which gold letters could be traced. The proceſs is as 

follows. Put ſome orpine reduced into impalpable pow- 

der in roſemary water, drawn by diſtillation, Then diſtil 

it again, and the liquor which comes from it will be fit ro 
write in gold letters. 


LV. Another way. 


. Take two ounces of pewter, and melt it in a cruci- 


ie When melted add one of quickfilver, and mix it 


well with the pewter, Then put all on the ſtone, and 


grind it with one ounce of ſulphur. This compoſition 
w1ll produce a very fine yellow powder. pole? 

2. To uſe it, diſſolve only what quantity you want in 
the white of an egg; and, whatever you trace with it 
will appear of a very good gold colour, | 


LVI. Another way ſuperior to all the reſt. 
Of all the receipts which may be given for this pur- 


poſe, none approaches the purpurine powder. Except 


gold itſelf, nothing can imitate it nearer; therefore this 
is the moſt eſteemed. True it is, it does not ſtand the 
injuries of the weather ſo well as real gold, nor laſts ſo 


long.—This powder is made with equal parts of pewter 


and quickſilver, or equal parts of ammoniac ſalt and ſul- 


phur. And, to preſerve it, you keep it in little leathern 


bags. 


LVII. 07 the uſe of fugar-canidy in ink, 


| Sugar-candy has the admirable virtue of reſtoring bo 
| in 
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ink into good. It blackens it, renders it ſhiny, and 
makes it run properly. Therefore it is moſt adviſable to 
put ſ-me powder of white ſugar candy into the bottle or 
the ink-horn. 


LVIII. 4 fort of Black ink fit for painting figures, and to 


wwrite upon finffs, and linen, as well as on paper. 


Bruiſe on the ſlone one ounce of gall-nuts, and put it 
in a piat of ſtrong white-wine vinegar on the fire, with 
two ounces of iron filings. Evaporate away about 
one half of the liquor in boiling it gently, ſtrain the re- 
mainder, and keep it for uſe. | | | 

It would not be improper to add a little gum-arabic, 
to the above compoſition ; however, it may as well be Jer 
alone. | 


LIX. To prevent ink from freezing in the winter, 


If inſtead of water, you make uſe of brandy with the 
ſame ingredients which enter into the compoſition of any 


ink, that ink never will freeze. Vou may alſo pot ſom2. 


into the ink already made otherwiſe, and it will aſſiſt a 
good deal in preventing the froſt from acting upon it. 


LX. How to renew old writings almoſt defaced > 


We ordered, art. xxix, of this chapter, to boil gall-nuts 
in wine: but we muſt add here that it is far preferable to 
infuſe them only tweaty-four hours in it, then put all 
loto a retort and diſtil. The liquor which comes from it 
being paſſed on the paper or parchment, will revive the 
cefaced parts of the writings, wth 


1 green ink, 


Take fine verdigreaſe, and dilute it with a mixture of | 
diſtilled water of green gall-nuts and vinegar. Form it 


into drops ſuch as thoſe of confectioners. Dry them, and 
hen you want to uſe them, dilute them into gum-arabic 
W.tcr, i . 


L4 LXII, Another 
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LXII. Another Way. 


Take the ſtrongeſt white-wine vinegar, in which dif. 
ſolve verdigreaſe, rue-juice, and a little roch- alum. 


LXIII. To write in gold letters, on iron or feel. 
1. Pound ſome gold marcaſites in a mortar; put it to 


infuſe twenty-four hours in vinegar, and boil it gently 


over the fire in a glazed pipkin, till the vinegar is almoſt 
vaniſhed away, which will take you nearly a whole day's 
time to boil. 'Then take the compoſition off from the 
tire, and after having left it to cool and dry a little more 
in the ſhade, put it in a retort, and diſtil. | 

2. With this liquor, write on iron or ſteel ; the letters 
will appear black at firſt: but if, when dry, you rub 
over them with a piece of linen, they will turn gold 
colour, 2 © 


LXIV. An ink which writes like filver, without filver in ite + 
1. Amalgamæte equal parts of pewter and quickſilver, 
in the ſame manner as goldſmiths do; grind well that 
amalgamation on the ſtone. 
2. If you dilute of this powder in gum-arabic water, 


and write with it, your letters will appear like ſilver. 


LXV. To write on filver in black which will never go off. 


Take burnt lead, and pulveriſe it. Incorporate it next 
with ſulphur and vinegar, to the conſiſtence of a painting 
colour, and write with it on any filver plate. Let itdry, 
then preſent it to the fire ſo as to heat a little the work, 
and all is done. 


6225 
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SECRETS Relative to Wine. 


I. To make à wine to have the taſte and flawour of French 
muſcat. 


A "6s" have only to put in the caſk a little bag of alder 

flowers when the wine is juſt done preſſing, and 
while it boils ſtill, Then, a fortnight aſter, take out the. 
bag. ; | 


II. To make the vin-doux. 


When you caſk the wine, put in at the bottom of the. 
caſk half a pound of muſtard ſeed, or a pound, if the caſk 


be double the common ſize. 
\ 


III. To make vin-bourru, of an excellent taſte. 


Take two quarts of wheat, which boil in two quarts 
of water till it is perfectly burſted. Stir it well, then 
ſtrain it through a fine cloth, ſqueezing a little the whole 
to get the creamy part out. Put two quarts of this liquor 
in a hogſhead of white wine, while it is ſtil} a-boiling or 
in fermentation, with the addition of a little bag of dried 
aider flowers. f | 


IV. To imitate a malvoĩſie. 


Take of the beſt-galangal cloves and ginger, each one 
drachm. Bruiſe them coarſely, and infuſe for twenty- 
four hours, with brandy, in a well cloſed veſſel. Then 
take theſe drugs out, and varieg tied them ina linen bag, 

5 | let 
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let them hang in the caſk by the bung-hole. Three or 
four days after, your wine will taſte as good aud as ſtrong 
as natural malwvoi/ie. 


2 
— — VO—— — - A 
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V. To change red ewine into white, and white into red. 


If you want to make red your white wine, throw into 
the caſk a bag of black vine-wood aſhes; ard to whiten 
the red wine, you mult put a bag of white vine-wood 
aſhes. Forty days after, take out the bag, ſhake the caſk, 

and let it ſettle again; then you will ſee the effect. 


VI. To prevent wine from fuſſ ing, otherwiſe taſting of the 
caſe, and to give it both a taſie and flavour quite agreeable, 
Stick a lemon with cloves as thick as it can hold; bang 
it by the bung hole in a bag over the wine in the caſk 
for three or four days. and ſtop it very carefully for fear 
of its turning dead, if it ſhould get air, 


VII. To make a wine produce a ſweet wine, 


One month b-fore gathering the grapes, you muſt twiſt 
ſuch branches as are loaded with them, ſo as to interrupt 
the circulation of the ſap : then ſtrip the leaves off entirely, 
that the ſun may act with all its power on the grains, 
and, by diſſipating their ſuperfluous moiſture, procure a 
= ſweetneſs to the liquor contained in them when they come 

Fi to be preſſed. | 


VIII. To make a fweet wine of a very agreeable flavour, 

and befeaes very wholeſome. WAR 
| | Gather the grapes, and expoſe them for three whole 
if days in the ſun. On the fourth day at noon put them 
| under the preſs, and receive the firſt drop which runs of 
itſelf before preſſing. When this virgin drop ſhall have 
1 boiled, or fermented, put to every fifty qu arts of it one 
| _ ounce of Florentine-orrice in ſubtile powder. A few days 
1 after take it out clear from its lye, and then bottle it. 


| 4 IX. To clarify in two days new wine when muddy. 


' Take a diſcretionable quantity of fine and thin beech 
N | | | ſhayangs, 
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ſhavings, which put into a bag, and hang by the bung 
hole, in the caſk. Wo days after, take out the bag; and 
if from red you want to make it white, you may do it by 
putting in the caſk a quart of very clear whey, 


X. To make the wine keep mout or unfermented for 
8 twelve months. 


Take the firſt, or virgin wine, which runs of itſelf from 

the grapes before preſſing; caſk and ſtop it well, then 
ſmear the caſk all over with tar, ſo that the water could 
not penetrate th: ovgh any part of the wood into the wine. 
Hunge theſe caſks into. a pond deep enough to cover 
them entirely with water, and leave them there for forty 
days. After which term you may take them out, and the 
wine contained in them will keep new for twelve months. 


Xl. To make a auict turn black. 


Place in the cellar, wherein the wine is a-fermenting, . 
two pewter pots, and it will turn black, | 


XII. Toclarify a wine which is turned. 


Take clean roch-alum in powder, half a pound; ſugar 
of roſes, as much; honey, Whether ſkimmed or not, eight 
pounds, and a quart of good wine. Mix all well, and 
put it in a caſk of wine, ſtirring all as you pour it in. 
Take the bung off till the next day, then put it on again. 
Two or three days after this, it will be quite clear. 

XIII. To corre a bad flawour in wine, 

Put in a bag a handful of garden parſley, and let it 
hang by the bung-hole in the caſk, for one week at leaſt. 
Then take it out. 


XIV. 7 prevent wine from ſpoiling and turning. 
Mix in the caſk a tenth part of brandy, or half an ounce 
of oil of ſulphur. i | 
XV. To prevent thunder and lightening from hurting wine. 
Put on the bung a handful of ſteel filings and another of 


ſalt, tied up in a bag. > 
| | L 6 XVI. To 
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XVI. To prevent wine from corrupting. 
Put to infuſe in the caſk a handful of gentian-root tied 
in a bag. 


XVII. To reftore a wine turned ſour or ſharp. 


Fill a bag with leek-ſced, or of leaves and twiſters of 
vine, and put either of them to infuſe in the cafk, ' 


XVIII. To reflore a wine corrupted and glairy. 


Put in the wine cow's milk a little ſaltiſh; or elſe the 
rinds and ſhells of almonds tied up in a bag: or again, 
pine kernels. — 5 1 


XIX. To prevent wine from growing ſour, and turning 
into vinegar. 


Hang by the bung hole, in the caſk, a piece of bacon, 
of about one pound and a half, and replace the bung. 
Or elſe throw into the wine a little bagful of aſhes of 
virgin vine. : 27 | 


XX. To make a new wine tafte as an old auine. 


Take one ounce of melilot, and three oi each of the 
following drugs, viz. liquorice and celtick nard, with 


two of hepatic aloes; grind and mix all well together, 


Put it in a bag, and hang it in the wine, 


X XI. reftore a wine tara. 


Draw a pailful of it; or, take the ſame quantity of 
another good fort, which boil, and throw boiling hot 


over that which is ſpoiled and itinking ; then ſtop the caſk 
quickly with its bung. A fortnight after taſte it, and 


you will find it as good as ever it was, or can be. 


XXII. To reflore a Wine fuſted, er rafting of the caſe, | 
Draw that wine inrirely out of its own lye, and put 
it iy ancther caſk over a good lye. Then, through the 
bung hole, hang up a bag with four ounces of EY 
| . erties 
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berries in powder, and a ſufficient quantity of ſteel filings 
at the bottom of the bag, to prevent its ſwimming on the 
top of the wine. And, in proportion as you draw a Cer- 
tain quantity of liquor, let down the bag. 


XXIII. To prevent wine from pricting. 
Put in the caſk half a pound of ſpirit of tartar. Or, 


elſe, when the wine is (till new and mout, throw in two 


ounces of common alum for every hogſhead. 


XXIV. To make wine keep. 


Extrat the fait from the beſt vine branches; and of 


this put three ounces in every hogſhead at Martinmas, 
when the caſks are bunged up. 


XXV. To clarify wine eaftly. 


Put in the caſk-two quarts of boiling milk, after having 
well ſkimmed it. | 


XXVI. To prevent wine from turning. 
Put in the caſk one pound of hare's ſhor. 


XXVII. To corred a m:y/iy 1afte in wine, 


Knead a dough of the beit wheat-flour, and make it 
in the form of a rolling pin, or a ſhort thick ſtick. Half 
bake it in the oven, and tick it all over with cloves. 
Replace it in the oven to finiſh baking it quite. Suſpend 
it in the caſk over the wine without touching it, and let 
it remain there; or elſe let it plunge in the wine for a few 
days, and take it quite out afterwards. It will correct 
any bad flavour the wine might have acquire. 


XXVII. Anether method. 


Take very ripe medlars, and open them in four quar- 
ters, without parting them aſunder, Then tie them with 
a thread, and fix them to the bung, ſo that by putting it 
in again they may hang and ſoak in the wine. __ 
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month afterwards take, them out, and they will carry off 
all the bad take of the wine. 


XXIX. To correct a ſour, or bitter taſte in wine. 


Boil a quartern of barley in four quarts of water, to tlie 
reduction of two. S'rain what remains through a cloth, 
and pour it in the caſk, ftirring all together with a tick, 
without touching the lye. | 


XXX. To reftore a ſpoiled wine, 


Change the wine from its own lye, upon that of good, 
wine. Pulveriſe three or four nutmegs, and as many dry 
orange peels, and throw them in. Stop well the bung, 
and let it ferment one fortnight... After that term is over, 
you will find it better than ever. This method has gone 
through many experiment ts. 


XXXI. To feeeten a tart wine, 


Put in a hogſhead of ſuch a wine, a quarter of a pint of 
good wine vinegar, ſaturated with litharge; and it Will 
ſoon loſe iis tartneſs. Goh hs ps SB | 

XXXII. Another way. 
Boi! a quantity of honey in order to get all the waxy 
pal t out of it, and ſtrain it through a double cloth, Of 
ſuch a honey thus prepared put two quarts to half a hogſ- 
head of tart wine, and it will render it perfectly agreea- 
ble. If in be ſummer, and there be any danger of its 
turning, throw in a ſtone of quick lime. 1 0 


1 2 


XXxIII. To prevent taringſi in wine. 
Take, in the month of March, two baſonfuls of river 
ſand; and, after having dried it in the ſun, or in the 
oven, throw it in the caſk, | 
XXXIV. To heighten a wine in liquor, and give it an 
2 | agreeable flavour. I | 


Take two dozen or thereabouts of myrtle berries, very 
ä | 1 pe. 
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ripe. Bruiſe them coarſely, after having dried them 
peifeftly, and put them in a bag, which ſuſpend in the 
middle of the caſk. Then ſtop this well with its bung. 
A fortnight afterwards take off the bag, and you will 
have a very agreeable wine. 


XXXV. To give wine a moft agreeable flavour. 


Take a pailful of moxt, which boil and-evaporate to 
the confiſtence of honey, 'Then mix with it one ounce of 
Florentine orrice, cut in ſmall bits, and one drachm of 
co/tus. Put all into a bag, and let it down in the caſk by 
the bung-hole, after having previouſly drawn out a ſuſh- 
cient quantity of wine to prevent the bag from coming at 
it, This bag being thus ſuſpended by a ſtring, which will 
hang out of the bung-hole, ſtop it well, and there will 
drop from the bag into the wine a liquor which will give 
it a moſt agreeable taſte. Vt Cid ar ores 


XXXVI. How to find out whether er not there be water 
5 mixed in a caſt vine. 


Throw in the caſk one wild pear or apple. If either 


of theſe two fruits ſwim, it is a proof there is no water in 
, 


* 4% 


the wine; for, if there be any, it will fink, © | 


XXXVII. To ſeparate the 3 from wine. 


Put into the caſk a wick of cotton, which ſhould ſoak 
in the wine by one end, and come out of the caſk at the 
bung hote by the other; and every drop of water which 
may happen to be mixed with the wine, will till out by 
that wick or filter. _ 5 ON ir 

You may again put ſome of this wine into a cup made 
of ivy wood; and then the water will perſpire through 
the pores of the cup, and the wine remain. | 


XXXVIII To ungreaſe wine in leſs than twenty-four hours, 


Take common ſalt, gum arabic, and vine bruſh aſhes, 
of each half an ounce. Tie all in a bag, and fix it to a 
hazel tree ſtick ; then by the bung . bole ſtir well the 
wiue for one quarter of an hour, after which take it 2 

„ | | 4 An 
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and ſtop the caſk, The next day the wine will be ay 
ſound as ever. TY 


XXXIX. To reflore a wine. 


Put iu the caſk one pound of Paris plaiſter. Then make 
a piece of ſteel red hot in the fire; and, by means of a 
wire fixed to one of its ends, introduce it by the bung- 
hole into-the wine. Repeat this operation for five or fix 
days running, as many times each day, Then, finally, 
throw into the wine a ftick of brimſtone tied in a bag, 
which you take off two days after; and the wine will be 
perfectly well reſtored. 


XL. To correct a bad taſte and ſourne/s in wine, 


Put in a bag a root of wild horſe radiſh cut in bits, 
Let it down in the wine, and leave it there two days; 
take this out, and put another, repeating the ſame till 
tne winc is perfectly reſtored 5 


XLII. Another WAY. 


Fill a bag with Wheat, and let it down in the wine; it 
will have the ſame effect. | | 


XLII. Another way. 


Put a drying in che oven, as ſoon as it is heated, one 
d. en of old walnuts; and, having taken them out along 
with the bread, thread them with a ſtring, and hang them 
in the wine, till it is reſtored to its good taſte; then take 
them out again. Ce ee e 


XLII. To cure thoſe who are too much addicted to drink 


wine. | 


Put, in a ſufficient quantity of wire, three or four large 
eels, which leave there till quite dead. Give that wine 
to drink to the perſon you want to reform, and he or 

me wi! be fo much diſguſted of wine, that though they 
ſormerly made much uſe of it, they will now have quite 


an averſion to it, Fi 4, S034 
XLIV, Another 
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XLIV. Another methid, no leſs certain. 


Cut in the ſpring a branch of vine, in the time when 
the ſap aſcends moſt ſtrongly ; and receive in a cup the 
liqgor which runs from that branch. If you mix ſome of 
this liquor with wine, and give it to a man already drunk, 
he will never reliſh wine afterwards. | 


XLV. To prevert one from getting intoxicated with drinking. 


Take white cabbages, and four pomegranate juices, 
two Ounces of each, with one of vinegar. Boil all to- 
gether for ſome time, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. Take 
one ounce of this before you are going to drink, and 
drink afterwards as much, and as long, as you pleaſe. 


XLVI. g Aros ber Tay. 


Eat five or ſix bitter almonds faſting; this will have 
the ſame effect. 


XLVII. Another way. 


It is affirmed, that if you eat mutton or 's lungs | 
roaſted, cabbage, or any ſeed, or — ov will ab- 
ſolutely prevent the bad effects which reſult from the 
exceſs of drinking. Nas, INOS eee 


XL VIII. Another way. 


You may undoubtedly prevent the accidents reſultin 
if before dinner you eat, in ſallad, 


from hard drinking, i 
four or five tops ara cabbages. 


XLIX, Another method. 


Take ſome ſwallows beaks, and burn them in a cruei- 
ble. When perfectly calcined, grind them on a ſtone, 
and put ſome of that powder in a glaſs of wine, and drink 
it. Whatever wine you may drink to exceſs afterwards, 
it will have no effect upon you, 

The whole body of the ſwaliow, prepared in the ſame 
manner, will have the ſame effect. ITY 
: L. Another 


may hkewiſe meet with ſucceſs, by giving the patient a 


Chewa root of iris troglotida, and no one can diſcover 


years, if you want it. 
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L. Another way. 


Pound in a mortar the leaves of a peach-tree, and 
ſq eeze the juice of them in a baſon. Then, faſting, 
cripk a full glaſs of that liquor, and take whatever 
excels of wine you will on that day, you will not be 
intoxicated. : 


LI. A method of making people drunk, awvithaut endangering 
FPhHeir health, 


Infuſe ſome aloe wood „Which comes from India, in a 
glaſs of wine, and give it to drink. The perſon who 
drinks it will ſoon give figns of his intoxication, - 


- , Llil,.. Another way. 


Boil in water ſome mandrake bark, to a perfect redneſs 
of the water in which it is a boiling, Of that liquor, if 
you put in the wine, whoever drinks it will ſoon be drunk, 


LIII. To recever a perſon from intoxication. 
Make ſuch a perſon drink a glaſs of vinegar, or ſome 


cabbage juice, otherwiſe. give him ſome honey. You 


glaſs of wine quite warm to drink, or a diſh of ſtrong 
coffee, without inilk or ſugar, adding to 1. a large tea- 
ſpoonful of falt. | = 


LIV. To.prevent the breath from ſmelling of wine. 


by your breath, whecher you have been drinking wine 
O not. . . 


LV. To preſerve wine good to the laſt, 


'T:ke a pint of the beſt ſpirit of wine, and put in it the 
bulk of your two fiſts of the ſecond peel of the alder-tree, 
which is green. After it has inful-d three days, or there- 
abouts, ſtrain che liquor through a cloth, and pour it into 
a hogſhead of wine. That wine will keep good for ten 


CHAP. 


K 
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Concerning the Compoſition of VinzGaRs. 


1. To mage good win? Vinegar in a ſhort time. 


HROW ſome Toxus wood, or yew-tree, in any 
wine, and it will not be long before it turns into 
vinegar. 5 8 


II. To change ewine into firong winegar. 


Take tartar, ginger, and long pepper, of each equal 
doſes. Infuſe all for one week in good ſtrong vinegar, 
then take it out, and let dry. And whenever you want 
to make vinegar, put a bag full of theſe drugs in wine; 
it will ſoon tarn into vinegar, 


III. To make wery good and ſtrong vinegar with the worſt 


of Wintese 


Grind into ſubtile powder five pounds of crude tartar. 
Pour on it one pound of oil of vitriol. Wrap up the 
whole in a bag, tie it, and hang it by the bung-hole, 
in a caſk of bad and totally ſpoiled wine. Move and 
tir now and then that bag in the wine, and it will turn 
into very good vinegar. 
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IV. To turn wine into vinegar in leſs than three hours, 


Put in the wine a red beet, and it will be quite ſour, 
and true vinegar, in leſs than three hours. 
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V. Yo reſtore ſuch a wine o its firſt taſle. 


Take off the red beet, and in its ſtead put a cabbage 
root into that wine, and jt will return to its primary 
taſte, in the ſame ſpace of time. 


VI. An excellent preparation of vinegar, 


1, Take white cinnamon, long pepper, and cyprus, of 
each one ounce ; round pepper, half an ounce ; and two 
nutmegs. Pulveriſe each drug ſeparately, and put then 
in ſo many diſtinct bags. Put them in fix different and 
ſeparate qu rts of the beſt vinegar, and buil them two or 
three minutes. 5 | 

2. Then boil ſeparately ſix quarts of good wine. 

g. Seaſon a caſk, which is done by pouring a quart of 
the beſt vinegar into it, with which you rinte it. Then 
pour in your boiled wine and vinegars, and fill half-way 
the caſk, with the worſt and moſt ſpoiled wine, Stop the 
calk, and keep it tiil the vinegar is done. You may then 
draw from it, and refill the caſk'with the fame quantity 

of bad wine, as you take off vinegar. © 


VII. Toe render winegar alkali. 


S. rate any quantity of vinegar with ſalt of tartar, 


VIII. To nale, in one hour, good roſe vinegar. 


Put a drachm of hare's marrow in a pint of wine, and 
you will ſee the conſequence. | 1 


Ix. Another method to make ſuch winegar in an infant. 


1. Take common roſes, and unripe blackberries, 
which grow in hedges, of each four ounces, and of bar 
berry fruits, one. Dry them all in the ſhade, and reduc? 
them into ſubtile powder. : 

2. Mix two drachms only of this powder into a glal 
of white or red wine, then let it ſettle to the bottom, and 
ſtrain it through a cloth. It will be a. very fine vinega 


X. 7 
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X. To operate the ſame in one hour's time, on a larger quan- 
tity of wine. | | 


1. Take the beſt rye-flour, which dilute in the ſtrong- 
eſt vinegar, avd make a thin round cake with it, Bake 
it quite dry in the oven; then pound it into a fine pow- 
der, with which and vinegar you make again another cake 
as before, and bake it al ſo like the firſt, Reiterate this 
operation three or four times. | 

2. If you hang the laſt made cake in a caſk of wine 
quite hot, you will turn the whole into vinegar in leſs 
than one hour, 


XI. The receipt of the vinegar, called the Grand Conſtable's 
Vinegar. = 


Take one pound of damaſk raiſins, and cure them of 
their ſtones. Put theſe raiſins in a giazed jar, with two 
quarts of good roſe vinegar. Let all infuſe for one night 
over hot aſhes; then boil it the next morning four or five 
minutes only. Take it off the fire and let it cool. 
Strain it through a cloth, and bottle it to keep for uſe, 
afterwards cork the bottle, | | | 


XII. A fecret to increaſe the ſtrengtb and fharpne/5 of the 


vincgar. | 


* 


Boil two quarts of good vinegar to the evaporation of 
one: then put it in a veſſel, and ſet it in the ſun for a 
week. Now if you mix this vinegar among fix times as 
large a quantity of bad vinegar in a ſmall caſk, it will not 
only mend it, but make it both very ſtrong and very 
agreeable, * 


XIII. Another avay to do the ſame. 
acorns roaſted in the fire; the liquor in which vetches 


(peas) have been boiled; horſe cheſnut powder put in a 
bag, Ec. Oc. add greatly to the ſharpneſs of vinegar, 


The root of rubus ideus; the leaves of wild pear-tree en 


XIV. The 
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XIV. The ſecret for making good vinegar, given by 4 


vinegar-man at Parts, 


1. Pound coarſely, or rather bruiſe only, one ounce of 
long pepper, as much ginger, and the ſame quantity of 
pyrethra. Put theſe in a pan over the fire with fix quarts 
of wine, Heat this only to whiteneſs, then put it in a 
{mall caſk, and ſet it in the ſun, or over a baker's oven, 
or any other warm place. To s 

2, Now and then add new wine in your caſk after. 
having previouſly heated it as before, and let that quan- 
tity be no more than two or three quarts at a time, till 
the caſk is quite full.-If you add a few quarts of real 
vinegar, it will be the ſtronger, —Before caſking the 
wine, you muſt let it reſt in the pan in which it has 
boiled for two or three days.—A glazed earthen pan is 
therefore preferable to a copper one for hoiling the wine 
in; for during the three days infuſion, the copper might 
communicate a dangerous quality of verdigreaſe to the 
vinegar.— When you put ſome vinegar, as beforemention- 
ed, to meliorate this compolition, inſtead of wine, you 
_ muſt take care to heat it likewiſe over the fire, but not 
ſo much as the wine,—Let the caſk be well rinſed and 
perfectly clean, before putting the vinegar in. 

3. The wild blackberries which grow among hedges 
are alſo very good to make vinegar, but they muſt be 
uſed while red, before they are ripe; then put them in 
the wine, and heat this to whiteneſs, and proceed in the 
ſame manner as you do with pyretbra, ginger, and long 
pepper.—The doſe of black berries is not determined; 
you may take any diſcretionable quantity of them, and 
ihe vinegar which reſults from theſe is very good, 


XV. To make vinegar with water. 


Put thirty or forty pounds of wild pears in a large 
tub, where you leave them three days to ferment. Then 
pour ſome water over them, and repeat this every day 
for a month. At the end of which it will make very good 
vinegar. * en Ge I een odor) 


XVI. To 
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XVI. To make good vinegar with ſpoiled wine. 


Put a large kettle-full of ſpoiled wine on the fire; 
boil and ſkim ii. When waſted of a third, bu it in a 
c:ik wherein there is already ſome very go. d vinegar. 
Add a few handfuls of chervil over it in the caſk, and 
ſtop the veſſ-1 perfecly cloſe, You will have very yood 
vinegar in a very ſhort time, | 


XVII. A dry portable vinegar, or the vinaigre en poudre. 


Waſh well half a pound of white tartar with warm 
water, then dry it, and pulveriſe it as fine as poſpble. 
Soak that powder with good ſharp vinegar, and dry it 
before the fire, or in the fun. Reſoak it again as before 
with vinegar, and dry as above, repeating this operation 
a dozen of times. By theſe means you ſhall 74 a very 
good and ſharp powder, which turns water itſelf inſtantly 
into vinegar. It is very convenient to carry in the 
pocket, ann when travelling. 
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SECRETS relative to Liovors and Ess EN TIAI 
Orcs. 


1. To make as good wine as Spaniſh wine. - 


1. AKE one hundred pounds weight of dry raiſins, 

from which pick off the ſtems, and open the 

fruit with. a knife. Put theſe in a large wooden tub, 

very clean. Boil fifteen gallons of rain-water, purified 

by ſtraining through the filtering paper. Pour it over 

1 the raiſins, and cover it to preſerve the heat of the water. 

* Twenty - four nours after take off the raiſins, which will 

| be ſwelled, and pound them in a large marble mortar, 

then put them again in the tub. Heat fifteen gallons 

more of water, which pour over the other with the raiſins, 

and throw in twenty-five pounds of coarſe ſugar, Stir ail 

well, and cover the tub over with two blankets, Three 

days after, by a cock placed at the bottom of the tub, 

draw out all the liquor, and caſk it, adding fix quarts of 

brandy to it. Preſs the ground with an apothecary's 

preſs, and put the juice in the caſk, with two pounds of 

| white tartar pounded into a ſubtile powder, in order to 

. promote the fermentation, and five or fix ounces of poly: 

chbreſt ſalt, and a knor of garden creſs ſeed, of about 

ſixteen or eighteen ounces weight, and another knot of 

ſeven pugils of alder flowers. Theſe knots are to be ſuſ- 
pended by a thread in a caſk. hes 1 

2. If the wine look 'to» yellow, you muſt ſtrain it 

through a jelly-bag, in which you ſhall put one pound of 

ſweet almonds pounded with, milk, The older the wine, 

ſo much the better it is. 


3. To 
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3. To make it red, diſſolve ſome cochineal pounded 
in a certain quantity of brandy, along with a little alum 
powder, in order to draw the better the dye of the co- 
chineal, which put to digeſt on a ſand bath, Till the 
brandy has aſſumed a proper degree of colour, give it to 
your wine in a ſufficient degree. 

4. It is preferavle to clarify the ſugar well, and to put 
it in the caſk inſtead of the tub. 


II. Another away to imitate Spaniſh Wine, 


Take fix quarts of white wine; Narbonne honey, one 
pound; Spaniſh raiſins as much; coriander bruiſed, c ne 
drachm; coarſe ſugar, one pound, Put all in a kettle 
on a ſlow fire, and leave it there well covered, for three 
hours. Strain this throvgh a jelly bag, then bottle and 
Rop it well. Eight or ten days after it is fit for irioking, 


III. Jo make the roſſolis. 


1. Boil firſt ſome water, and let it cool till it is no more 
than lukewarm, Take next all the ſorts of fragra.t 
flowers the ſeaſon can afford, and well picked, keeping 
none but the peials of each flower. Infuſe theſe, each 
ſeparately, in ſome of that lukewarm water, to extract 
their odorous ſmell, or fragrancy. Then take them off, 
and drain them.— Pour all theſe different waters in one 
pitcher; and to every three quarts of this mix ure, put 
a Quart or three pints of ipirit of wine, three pounds of 
clarified ſugar, one quarter of a pint of eſſential oil of 
aniſe-ſeed, and an equal quantity of eſſential oil of ein- 
namon. . 

2. Should your reſſelis prove too ſweet and ſlimy in the 
mouth, add half a pint, or more, of ſpirit of wine, 

3. If you think the eſſential oil of aniſe-leed ſhould 
white n too much the ri, mix it with the ſpirit of wine, 
before putting it in the mixed waters, 

4. If you want to increaſe the fragrancy, add a few 
ſpoonfuls of eſſential oils of different flowers, with ore 
pugil or two of muſk, prepared amber, and lump ſugar 
pulveriſed. Then ſtrain the ro/o/is through a jelly bag 

| ; M to 
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I. To make as good wine as Spaniſh wine. - 


I. AKE one hundred pounds weight of dry raiſing, 

from which pick off the ſtems, and open the 
fruit with, a knife. Put theſe in a large wooden tub, 
very clean, Boil fifteen gallons of rain-water, purified 
by ſtraining through the filtering paper. Pour it over 
the raiſins, and cover it to preſerve the heat of the water. 
Tweniy-four nours after take off the raiſins, which will 
be ſwelled, and pound them in a large marble mortar, 
then put them again in the tub. Heat fifteen gallons 
more of water, which pour over the other with the raiſins, 
and throw in twenty-five pounds of coarſe ſugar, Stir ail 
well, and cover the tub over with two blankets, Three 
days after, by a cock placed at the bottom of the tub, 
draw out all the liquor, and caſk it, adding fix quarts of 
brandy to it. Preſs the ground with an apothecary's 
preſs, and put the juice in the caſk, with two pounds of 
white tartar pounded into a ſobtile powder, in order to 
promote the fermentation, and five or fix ounces of poly: 
chreſt ſalt, and a knot of garden creſs ſeed, of about 
ſixteen or eighteen ounces weight, and another knot of 
ſeven pugils of alder flowers. Theſe knots are to be ſuſ- 
pended by a thread in a can. 

2. If the wine look to yellow, you muſt ſtrain it 
through a jelly-bag, in which you ſhall put one pound of 
ſweer almonds pounded with, milk, The older the wine, 
ſo much the better it is. 8 f 

3. To 
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3. To make it red, diſſolve ſome cochineal pounded 


in a certain quantity of brandy, along with a little alum 
powder, 1n order to draw the better the dye of the co- 


chineal, which put to digeſt on a ſand bath, Till the 


brandy has aſſumed a proper degree of colour, give it to 
your wine in a ſufficient degree. 


4. It is preferable to clarify the ſugar well, and to put 
it in the caſk inſtead of the tub. 


II. Another way to imitate Spaniſh wine, 


Take fix quarts of white wine; Narbonne honey, one 
pound; Spaniſh raiſins as much; coriander bruiſed, cne 
drachm; coarſe ſugar, one pound, Put all in a kettle 
on a ſlow fire, and leave it there well covered, for three 
hours. Strain this through a jelly bag, then bottle and 
ſtop it well, Eight or ten days after it is fit for drioking, 


III. To make the roſſolis. 


1. Boil firſt ſome water, and let it cool till it is no more 
than lukewarm, Take next all the forts of fragra t 
flowers the ſeaſon can afford, and well picked, keeping 
none but the peials of each flower. Infuſe theſe, each 
ſeparately, in ſome of that lukewarm water, to extract 
their odorous ſmell, or fragrancy. Then take them off, 
and drain them.— Pour all theſe different waters in one 
pitcher; and to every three quarts of this mix ure, put 


clarified ſugar, one quarter of a pint of eſſential oil of 
aniſe-ſeed, and an equal quantity of eſſential oil of cin- 
namon, | 


2. Should your 522 prove too ſweet and ſlimy in the 
mouth, add half a pint, or more, of ſpirit of wine, 
3. If you think the eſſential oil of aniſe-ſeed ſhould 


; white n too much the reſſelis, mix it with the ſpirit of wine, 
" before putting it in the mixed waters, 
5 4. If you want to increaſe the fragrancy, add a few 


ſpoonfuls of eſſential oils of different flowers, with ore 

5 pugil or two of miſk, prepared amber, and lump ſugar 
0 I Pulveriſed, Then ſtrain the r9/6/x through a jelly bag 
: M to 
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to clarify-it, bottle and ſtop it well. Thus it may keep 
for ten years, and upwards. 


IV. To male a roſſolis which may ſerve a, a foundation 1 
other liquors, | 


Put three quarts of brandy, and one of water, in 2 
glazed earthen pot. Place this pot on .a charcoal fire, 
adding a cruſt of bread and one ounce of aniſe-ſeed, and 
cover it till it boils. Then uncover it, and let it boil five 


minutes, and put in one pound of ſugar, or more if you 


chuſe. Now beat the white of an egg with a little of 
your liquor, take the pot off the fire, and throw in the 
white of an egg. Let this reſt thus for three days. 


V. To make amborly. 


In the above preſcribed is water add three or four 
grains of paradiſe; as much cochineal pulveriſed ; one 
clove; a little cinnamon and mace; fix grains of cori- 
ander, and a quarter part of a lemon. 


VI. For the neaar. 


Add to the above ro/ilis one quarter of an orange 
pounded; ſome orange flowers, aud the upper pel-icula 
of an orange pounded in a mortar, with lump ſugar in 
powder, and diluted with the fundamental Helis water 


above deſcribed. 


VII. A common roſſolis. 


Inſtead of one pound of ſugar, put only half a pound, 
and as much of honey.—To muſk it, put about fifteen 
grains of muſk, and as much of ambergris in powder, and 
pounded with ſugar, and mix it in the liquor. 


VIII. Another roſſolis. 


1. Take one pound and a half of the fineſt white bread, 
quite hot at coming out of the oven, and put it ins 
relort, with half an ounce of cloves biuiſed ; green wo 
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{eed and coriander, one ounce of each; a quart of good 
red wine, as much cow-milk; then lute well the receiver, 
and all the joints, with ſtarched paper. Let it dry for 
ewenty-four hours, then diſtil the liquor by the heat of a 
balneum mariæ, and keep it. | 

2. Make next a ſyrup, with brandy or ſpirit of wine, 
which burn over lump ſugar pulveriſed in an earthen diſh 
or pan, ſtirring always with a ſpoon, till the flame has 
ſubſided. Then mix one drachm of ambergris with an 
equal quantity of ſugar; and having pulveriſed the whole, 
put it in a ſmall matraſs; pour over it one ounce of ſpirit 
of wine, and put all to digeſt for twenty-four hours on a 
balneum marie. There will then reſult a diſſolation which 
will congeal again in the cold. 

3. To form your rof/6lis, mix with your firſt compoſi- 
tion, the abovementioned ſyrup of brandy, and the 
eſſence of amber. — If you want the ro/o/;; to be ſtronger, 
add ſome more ſpirit of wine to it, till it is as you deſire 
to have it. 


IX. Another way, 


Boil your ſyrup to conſiſtence after the common method. 
When done, add as much ſpirit of wine as you think 
proper, as well as of the abovementioned eſſence of amber, 
or any other ſort you pleaſe to prefer; and you will have 
as good reſſolis as that which comes from Turin. 


X. To make Eau de Franchipane. 


Put half a pound of ſugar in one quart of water; add 
a quarter of a pound of jeſſamine flowers, which infuſe 
for ſome time. When you find the liquor has acquired a 
ſufficient degree of fragrancy, ſtrain it threugh a jelly 
bag, and add a few drops of eſſential oil of ambergris, 


XI. Orange flower water wade inflantly. 


Put one handful of orange flowers in a quart of water, 
with a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Then beat the liquor 
by pouring it from one veſſel into another, till the water 
has acquired what degree of fragrancy you want it to have. 


M 2 XII. Muſcadine 
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XII. Muſcatine roſe water. 


Put two handfuls of muſcadine roſes in one quart of 
Water, with one quarter of a pound of ſugar. For the ref 
proceed as before. 


XIII. To make raſpberry, flrawwberry, cherry, or other ſuch 


waters. , 


1. Take the ripeſt raſpberries, ſtrain them through: 
linen cloth to expreſs all the juice out of them. Put thii 
in a glaſs bottle uncorked, and fet it in the ſun, in! 
ſtove, or before the fire, till cleared dowa. Then decant 
it gently into another bottle, without diſturbing che few 
wh.ch are at the bottom. N 

2. To half a pint of this juice, pit a quart of common 
water, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Beat all to- 
gether, by pouring backwards and forwards from one 
veſlel into another, ſtrain it through a linen cloth, and 
ſet it to cool in a pail of ice. It is a fine cooling draugit 
in the ſummer. f 

3. Strawberries, cherries, &c. are done in che ſam 
manner. | 


XIV. Lemenade water at a cheap rate. 


Diſſolve half a pound of ſugar in a quart of water; raſp 
over it the yel ow part of one, two, or three lemons, à 
you like, and mix a few drops of eſſential oil of ſulphur in 
the liquor. Then cut three or four ſlices of lem-n ia the 
bowl, when you put the liquor in it. 


XV. Apricot <vatcr. 


Take a dozen of apricats very ripe. Peel and ftunt 
them. Boil a quart of water, then take it off from the 
fire and th.ow in your apricots. Half an hour after put 
in a quarter of a pound of lump ſugar, which being dil- 
ſclved; ſtrain all through a clo.h, and put it to cool in de 
as the others. | 


XVI. To 


9 
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XVI. To make excetding good lemonaae. 


On a quait of water put the juice of three lemons, or 
two only, if they be very juicy, Add ſeven or eight zeſts 
of them belides, with one quarter of a pound of ſugar. 
When the ſugar is diſſolved, ſtrain the liquor, and cool it 
in ice as before-men.1oncd, 


XVII, To make erangeade the ſame way, 


You proceed with your oranges as with the lemons. 
If theſe be good, but little juicy, you muſt ſqueeze three 
or four ovanges, with the addition of eight or ten zeſls. 
If you love odour, you may add ſome muſk and prepared 
amber. 


XVIII. To make Eau de Verjus.“ 


Put on a quart of water three quarters of a pound of 
Verjur in grapes picked from the ſtalks. Squeeze it frit 
in a marble or wooden mortar, without pounding it, for - 
fear the ſtones ſhould give it a bitter taſte. After having 
put fruit, juice, and all in the water, handle it n the 
water, then ſtrain it to purge it f om the coarſeſt grounds; 
add about five ounces of ſugar to the ſtrained liquor, or 
more if wanted, according to the ſ-urneſs of the fruit. 
As ſoon as the ſugar s diſſolved, paſs and repaſs it through 
the jelly-bag to clarify it; tuen cool it in ice, as uſual, 
for drinking, 


XIx. To make orgeat-Wwaltr. 


Take one ounce of melon ſeed, with three ſweet and 
three bitter almonds. Pound all togeiher in a marble 
mortar, adding a few drops of water to it while you pound, 
to prevent its turning into oil. Make all into a paſte 
with a peſtle in the mortar, then add a quarter of a 
pound of fine white lump ſugar in powder, which mix 
With the paſte. Di.uie this in a quart of water, and after 

M 3 | having 


* 


A fort of ſour grape uſed in France as a fine acid in ſauees. 
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having mixed it well, ſtrain it through a flannel. Squeeze 
well the grounds in it till quite dry, add in the liquor 
ſeven or eight drops of eſſential oil of orange; and if 
you like it, a quarter of a pint of milk pure as from the 
cow. Put this to cool in ice, and ſhake the phial when 
you ſerve it in a glaſs to drink. 

/ 


XX. Other avaters. 


The pigeon, the piſtachio, and the Spaniſh nut waters, 
are made in the very ſame manner; the milk and 


almonds of cither ſorts, being only excepted, 
- 2 


XXI. To make a cooling cinnamon water. 


Boil one quart of water in a glaſs veſſel before the fire. 
Then take it off aud put in two or three cloves, and 
about half an ounce of whole cinnamon. Stop well the 
bottle, and when the water is cold, put half a pint only of 
it in two quarts of water with ſugar to your palate, a 
quarter of a pound is generally the proper quantity, 
When done, cool it, as uſual, in ice before ſerving. 


XXII. To make coriander water. 


Take a handful of coriander, which ſhell, and put in 
a quart of water half cooled again, after having boiled, 
Add one quarter of a pound of ſugar, and when the 
water has acquired a ſufficient degree of taſte, ſtrain, cool, 
and ſerve it as uſual. 125 


XXIII. Ani ſe-ſeed quater. 


The aniſe-ſeed water is made in the very ſame manner 
24 the coriander water. | 


XXIV. Citron water. 


Take a en, which ſtrip of its peel, and cut in ſlices | 
eroſs-ways. Put theſe ſlices in a quart of water, with a 
quarter of a pound of ſugar. Beat well this water by 


pouring it backwards and forwards from one veſſel into 
N another, 
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another, and when it has a ſufficient taſte of the citron, 
Rrain it, ©, | 


XXV. Cinnamon water. F 


Bruiſe one pound of the fineſt cinnamon, and put it to 
infuſe for twenty-four hours in four pounds of diſtilled 
roſe-water, with half a pound or a pint of white wine, 
which put all together during that time in a glaſs matraſs 
on warm aſhes, and ſlop well the veſſel, ſo that it ſhould | 
breathe no air. . At the end of twenty-four hours increaſe 
the fire ſo as to procure a diſtillation, by putting the 
matraſs in the balueum marie, and keep this liquor in 
bottles well. Kopped... 


XX VI. To make cedrat æuater. 


Have a dozen of fine lemons, which ſplit into two parts. 
Take out all the kernels, and keep nothing but the pulp 
wherein the juice is contained. Put them in a new * 
glazed earthen pan. Boil one pound of ſugar to the 
plume degree, then pour it in the pot over the lemons. 
Set this on a good charcoal fire, and boil it again til] the 
ſugar comes to the pear! degree, and then bottle it, 


XXVII. To make cedrat another way. 


1. Squeeze the juice out of thirteen lemons, which 
{train through a cloth, and put them aſide - Then put 
two quarts and a half of water in a pan. In a piece of 
linen put three other lemons parted into quarters, which 
tie and ſuſpend in the water, then boil them till the 
water has entirely extracted the taſte of the lemons, and 
take them out, 

2. In this water, thus prepared, put four pounds of 
ſugar, and make a ſyrup, which elarify according to art, 
with the white of an egg. When done, put in this ſyrup * 
the juice of your thirteen lemons, and boil all together 
again to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup to the pearl degree, 


then bottle it. 
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3. When you want to uſe it, put four or five ounces of 
* ſugar in a quart of water, and itrain it through a jelly bag, 
then put in a table ſpoontul or mote of your ſyrup, beat, 
cool, and drink it, 


XXVIII. Funifer water. 


Put two pounds of juniper berries with two quarts of 
brandy in a ſtone bottle, which flop well, and place on 
hot aſhes to infuſe for twenty-four hours. Strain the 
liquor, and add one pound of ſugar, half an ounce of cin- 
namon, as much cloves, a preſerved half peel of a whole 
lemon, and two pugils of aniſe-ſeed. Theſe being put 
in the bottle, ſtop it well, and place it at two or three 
different times in a baker's oven, after the bread is our, 
and when you may bear your hand flat in it without 
burniog. | 


XXIX. To make good hydromel, otherwiſe metheg lin. 


Take honey and water equal quantities in weight. 
Boil them together and ſkim the honey. When done 
ſufficiently you may know by putting an egg in, which 
muſt ſwim on the top. Pour then the liquor in a caſk 
wherein there has been ſp'rit of wine or good brandy, 
well ſoaked with either, and ſtill wet with the ſpirit, and 
add two or three grains of ambergris. . Stop well the 
caſk, and ſet ii in the ſun during the dog days. When it 
begins to ferment, unſtop the caſk to let the ſcum out, 
which ariſes like that of new wine. Obſerve duriog all 
that time not;to ſtir the caſk. When the firft fire of the 
fermentation h.s ſubſided, ſtop the caſk again, and the 
hydromel is fit for keeping, __ | 

Note. Inſtead of the jun, you may, in other ſeaſons, 
3 uſe of the top of a baker's oven, a ſtove, or a hot- 

ouſe. 


XXX. To nale Eau d' Ange. 


1. Take half a pound of the beſt cinnamon, and ff. 

teen cloves, which pound into powder and put into a 

quart of water, with a nut- ſhell full of aniſe - ſeed, me 
Fl in fu 
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infuſe for twenty-four hours, then boil on a charcoal fice, 
and ſtrain, 

2. If you want to make it ſtronger, you may, after it 
is cold, put what quantity you like of brandy, with a 
proportionable quantity of ſugar. 


XXXI. Another Eau d' Ange. 


Put a quart of roſe-water in a glaſs bottle with three 
ounces of benjamin, and half an ounce of ſtorax in pow- 
der, which incorporate all together for four or five hours 
on a flow fire. Decant tue liquor by inclination, and add 
to this colatura (ix grains of muik, and as many of grey 
amber, | 


XXXII. Another Eau d'Ange. 


. Tale three pounds of roſe water, three of orange, 
and two of melilot flowers; four ounces of benjamin, 
and two of ſtorax; aloes, and /antalum citrinum, one 
drachm of each; cinnamon and cloves, of each one; 
the bulk of a bean of calamus aromatica, with four grains 
of muſk. Bruiſe coarſely what may be ſuſceptible of the 
mortar, and then put all the drugs together in a varniſh 
ed earthen pen, which ſet on a geatle fire to boil mode- 
rately to the evaporation of one third, Then ſtrain it 
clear. | | | 
2, With the grounds you may make Jozenges, with a 
little gum adi agant to compact them. —This ground is 
uſed alſo in making muſk vinegar. 


XXXIIL 4 light and dilicate roffolis,  huwws ander the 
denomination of populo. | 


1, Boil three quarts of water, then let them cool again, 
Add one quart of ſpirit of wine, one of clarified ſugar, 
half a glaſs of eſſential oil of cinnamon, and a very little 
of muſk and ambergris. 

2. Obſerve the ſugar ſhould not be boiled too much in 
clarifying, for fear it ſhould cryſtalize when in the 2 lis, 
and cauſe clouds in it. Obſerve alſo to boil the water 

Ms . firſt, 
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firſt, as preſcribed before uſing it, to prevent the corrupt. 
ing of the liquor; which would infallibly be the caſe 
were you to employ it unboiled, 


XXXIV. Azglic water. 


1. Take half an ounce of angelica, as much einna- 
mon, a quarter part of cloves, the ſame quantity of 
mace, of coriander, and of green aniſe-ſeed, with half 
an ounce of cedar- wood. Bruiſe all theſe ingredients in a 
mortar, and ſet them to infuſe for twelve hours, with two 
quarts of genuine brandy, in a matraſs or retort. Then 
diftil the liquor by balneum mariæ. 

2. Two or three ounces only of this eſſential ſpirit in 
two quarts of brandy, with the addition of a very ſmall 
quantity of muſk and ambergris, will make a very agree- 
able liquor, 


XXXV, The preparation of muſt and amber, to have it 


ready when wanted to put in cordials. 


Pot in a mortar and pulveriſe four grains of amber, 
two of muſk, and two ounces of ſugar. Wrap this pow- 
der up in a paper, and cover it over with ſeveral others. 
— With this powder you may perfume ſuch cordials as 
require it,—The doſe is a pugil, taken with the point of 
a knife, ſhake lightly in it. You may however increaſe 
or diminiſh this doſe, according to your liking. 


XXXVI. To make Ean-de-Cete. 


To three quarts of boiled water, cooled again, puta 

_ gill of eſſential ſpirit of aniſe-ſeed mixed into three pints 
of ſpirit of wine. Add one pint, or thereabouts, of cla- 
rified ſugar, ; | 


XXXVII. To make the compounded Eau-clairette. 


Take fix pounds of the beſt and fineſt Kentiſh cherries 
very ripe, ſound and without ſpots ; two of raſpberry; 


and the ſame quantity of red currants, ripe and ſons 
an 
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and without ſtalks. Maſh the whole in a ſieve over a pan. 
To every one quart of that juice put one of brandy, with 
three quarters of a pound of ſugar, ſeven or eight cloves, 
as many grains of white pepper, a few leaves of mace, 
and a pugil of coriander, the whole cozrſely bruiſed in a 
mortar,—Infuſe all theſe together, well ſtopped, for two 
or three days, ſhaking it now and then, to accelerate the 
diſſolution of the ſugar, Then ſtrain the liquor, firſt' 
through the jelly-bag, next filter it through the paper, 
and bottle it to keep for uſe. 


XXXVIII. The cinnamon water. 


In three quarts of once boiled water, and then cooled 
again, put half a piat of eſſential ſpirit of cinnamon, diſ- 
tilled like that of aniſe-ſeed, Add three pints of ſpirit of 
wine, and one of clarified ſugar. Strain all through the 
jelly-bag, Se. Oe. | | 


 XXXIX. Strong aniſe-ſeed water, or animated brandy, 


Put half a pint of eſſ-ntial ſpirit of aniſe-ſeed, into 
three quarts of the beſt genuine brandy, with one of 
boiled water,—If you want it ſweet, add clarified ſugar. 
Strain all through the jelly.bag, &c, Cc. 


XL. To make white Ratafia, called otherwiſe Eau-de-Noaiu, 
or kernel water. | 


Pound three quarters of a pound of cherry-ſtones, wood 
and kernels, or almonds, in a ftone pitcher, with twelve 
quarts of brandy. Add one drachm of cinnamon, a do- 
zen of cloves, two pugils of coriander, and three pounds 
and a half of ſugar. [et all theſe infuſe together, till ſuf- 
hciently taſty, and ready to ſtrain, add four quarts of 
water that has been boiled and is cool again. Then run 
it through the jelly-bag, and next through the filtering 
paper; bottle and ſtop it for uſe. | 


M 6 xl. Hypo- 
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XLI. Hypocras, both the red and white ſort. 


1. Take two quarts, more or leſs, of the beſt wine, 
whether red or white. Put in one pound of the beſt double 
refined lump ſugar, two juicy lemons, ſeven or eight zeſts 
of Seville orange, with the juice ſqueezed out of another 
of the ſame ſort. Add half a drachm of cinnamon bruiſed 
in a mortar, four cloves broken into two parts, one or 
two leaves of mace, five or fix grains of white pepper 
bruiſed, half of a capſicum's pod, and one ounce of co- 
riander bruiſed, half a pint of genuine cow milk, a 
golden pippin, peeled and cut in ſlices. 

2. Stir well theſe ingredients together in your wine, 
and let it reſt twenty-four hours. Ihen obtain the liquor 
through the flannel bag, repeating the ſame till it comes 
clear. SES | 

3. If you want to perfume that Hypocras, you mutt put 
in the bag when you run it, a little pugil of muſk and 
amber powder prepared; as mentioned in this chapter, 
Art. xxxv. This may keep for a twelvementh, without 
ſpoiling. Rs | 


XLII. To make good roſſolis. 


Diſſolve one pound and à quarter of ſugar, in half 2 
pint of ſpirit of wine. Boll it to give an opportunity of 
ſkimming it, When Cone, put it in a large glaſs bottle, 
with three pints of good white wine, and a gill of orange- 
flower water. Muſk and amber it as uſual, and at your 
liking. 


XLIII. 4. ence of hypocras, to make this liquor inſtanily 


and at will, | 


1. Putin a pint bottle one ounce of cinnamon ; a little 
more than halt an ounce of cloves; and, on the point of 
a knife, a little muſk and amber, prepared as in Art. xxxv. 
Fill it half way with the beſt brandy ; then ſtop it that 
nothing can evaporate. Set all to infuſe for ſeven or eight 
days on warm aſhes. And, when it ſhall have waſted 
two thirds, ar thereabouts, preſerve carefully what ſhall 


remain. 
2. When 
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2. When you want to make hypocras inſtantly, melt half 
a pound of lump ſugar in a quart of good wine; and, 
when perfectly diſſolved, let fall one drop or two of the 
above prepared eſſence, in a clean glaſs decanter, in 
which pour directly the wine with the ſugar diſſolved in it, 
then rern it through the flannel bag. Bottle it again, or 
drink it, | 


XLIV. An exceeding good Rataſia. 


On a quart of pou brandy, put half a pint of cherry 
juice, as much of currants, and the ſame of raſpberries. 
Add a few cloves, a pugil of white pepper in grain, two 
of green coriander, and a ſtick or two of cinnamon. Then 
pound the ſtones of the cherries, and put them in, wood 
and altogether. Add a few kernels of apricots, thirty 
or forty are ſufficient. Stop well the pitcher, which muſt 
be a new one, after a}l theſe ingredients are in, let the 
whole infule a couple of months in the ſhade, ſhaking 
twice or thrice during that ſpace of time, at the end of 
which run the liquor thr..ugh the flannel bag, and next 
through the fil.ering paper, then bottle and ſtop it well 
for uſe. N 

Note. In increaſing in due proportion the quantity of 
the brandy, and the doſes of each of the ingredients preſ- 


cribed, you may make what quantity you like of this 
Ratafia, {> | 


XLV. An Hence of ambergris. 


Pound one drachm of ambergris, and put it on a pint 
of good ſpirit of wine, in a thick and green glaſs bottle. 
Add to it half a drachm of muſk in bladder, cut very ſmall. 
Set this bottle in the full South ſun, on gravel, during 
the dog-days, taking it off every night, and during rainy 
weather, Stir and ſhake well the bottle, and its contents, 
two or three times a day, when the ſun ftrikes on the 
bottle, that the amber may diffuſe in the liquor. One 
month after, take off the bottle from its expoſition, and 
the eſſence is made.—Decant, bottle, and ſtop it for uſe. 


XLVI. Another, 
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XLVI. Another, and ſhorter way of making the ſame. 


Put two grains of ambergris, and three of muſk, in a 
matra's, with ore gill and a half of good brandy. Stop 
the matraſs well, and put it in digeſtion in a balneo marie, 
for two or three days. Strain it tarough a piece of flannel, 
aud bottle it to keep for uſe. . 


XI VII. A ſmelling water. 


1. Put in any quantity of brandy, benjamin, and 
ſtorax calamite, equal parts; a little cloves and mace, 
coarſe y bruiied. Set this a digeſting for five or fix days 
on warm aſhes. When the liquor is tinged of a fine red, 
dec ant it gently from the refidie in a glaſs bottle, and 
throw in a few grains of muſk, before ſtopping it. 

2. Three drops of this ſmelling water in a common 
2laſs tumbler of water, give it a very agrecable fra- 
grance. 

3. With the ground, or reſidue, you may make lozen - 
ges, in adding a little gum-adragant to bind them. 


XLVIII. I receipt to compoſe one pint of roſſolis, with 
which you can make forty. | 


1. Take two ounces of galanga; half a one of cinna- 
mon; as much cloves; one of coriander; a pennyworch 


of green aniſe-ſeed ; half an ounce of ginger ; two drachms 


of mace, and two of Florentine orrice. Bruiſe all, and 
put it to infuſe with three pints of the beſt brandy, in a 
matraſs with a long neck. Adapt it to the receiver, and 
Jute wel! all the joints, both of the receiver, and tne bolt- 
head, with paper and ftarch. 

2. Twelve hours after it has been a dig ting, diſtil 
the liquor by the heat of a very gentle ba/reum marie, 
till you have got about one quart of diſtilled ſpiri. — Then 
unlute the receiver and keep the liquor, | 
3. You may adapt ancther receiver, or the fare again, 
after being emptied, Jute it, and continue to diſtil as be- 
fore, But what will come will be infinitely weaker, 
though perhaps not altogether very indifferent, 
| XLIX. To 


- 
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XLIX. To make aroffolis after that of Turin. 


Take fix quarts of water, which boil alone, one minute- 
or two; then put in four pounds of fine lump ſugar, 
which ſkim and clarify with the white of an egg beaten 
up with a little cold water. Boil afterwards that firup to 
thewaſting of a third, then ſtrain through the flannel bag ; 
and, when cold, put in one gill only of the above ro/0is, 
preſcribed in Art. xlvili. and of the firſt diftillation. Add to 
it beſides a pint of ſpirit of wine, or for want of it, of the 
beſt genuine French brandy, in which you ſhall have put 
a Cruſt of bread buint, to take off a certain bitter taſte. 
After all this, perfume the liquor with a few drops of eſ- 
ſence of muſk and amber, 

Note. A pint of the /econd difiiliation is no more than 
half a pint of the fr, N 


L. How to make à Sherbet, a Perſian ſpecies of punch, 


There are various ways of making ſherbet—Some make 
punch here with rum only, others with brandy ; others 
again with arrack, and others with ſhrub. Some will 
have it mixed with two of theſe ſpirits, and others will 
make it with white wine. Thete are ſome who put acids, 
others do not; and among the acids, ſome chuſe tartar 
only, others lemons, and others Seville oranges; ſome 
again ſqueeze a little of each of theſe two laſt tart fruits 
together in the ſame bowl of punch. | 

It is the ſame with reſpect to ſherbet, the famous Per- 
| fan drink. They make it with the various firups ex- 
trated from all the odoriferous flowers; and the doſe is, 
one part of ſuch a ſirup to ten parts of any ſpirituous li- 
_ quor—QOr again, they make a weak ro/lrs, with the zeſts 
of oranges and lemons boiled :ogether in water with ſugar, 

—Some, in ſhort, will make ii with the efſenti-! ſpirit of 
muſk and amber only, put in boiling water with ſugar, 
juſt as we do our punch, | 


LI. 4s 
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LI. An exceeding fine efſence of Hypocras. 


1. Take fix ounces of cinnamon; two of /antalum citri- 
num; one of galanga; one of cloves; two drachms of 
white pepper ; one ounce of grains of paradiſe. Or, if 
you would not have it ſo ſtrong, put with the cinnamon 
and /antalum one ounce only of white didamum, and four 
whole grains of long-pepper. . Pound weil altogether, 
and ſet it to infuſe for five or fix days in a matraſs, along 
with half a pint of ſpirit of wine, on warm aſhes. Decant 
it next gently, without diſturbing the grounds, which put 
in linen, and ſqueeze it, to get out all the liquor, which 
put again in the matraſs, with twenty grains of ambergris, 
and fix of muſk. Stop well the veſlel, and ſet it in a cool 
place for five or (ix days more; then mix botk liquors to- 
gether, and filter them, 

2. When you want to mike hypocras, diſſolve half a 
pound of fine Jump ſugar, in a quart of white Lin, or 
red clar:t, and let fall tif:cen or ſ1xteen drops of the above 
eſſence in it, then ſhake all well together, and you will 
have a moſt admirable liquor, To render it ſtill more 
agrecable, y u may ſtrain it through a flanne] bag, at the 
bottom of which you ſhall: have put ſome pounded 
almonds, _ : 


Lil. To make Vin der-Dieux, 


Peel two large lemons, and cut them in ſlices; do the 
ſame with two large golden pippins. Put all a ſoaking. 
in a pan with a pint of good Burgundy, three quaiters of a 
pound of lump ſugar in powder, {ix cioves, and half a 
gill of orange flower water. Cover the pan, and keep it 
Thus for two or three hours, then [train the liquor through 


the flai nel bag. You may muſk aud amber it, like the. 


bypecras, if you will. 
: LIII. Burnt wine. 


Put a quart of good Burgundy in an open pan, with 
one pound of {ugar, two leaves of mace, a little long 


pepper, a dozen of cloves, two or three tops of roſemary 
| ; | branches, 
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branches, and two bay-leaves, Place that in the middle 
of a wheel-fire of blaſting charcoal. When the wine be- 
gins to be hot, ſet the fire to it with a bit of paper, and 
thus let it kindle and blaze till it goes out of itſelf, This 
wine is drank quite hot, and it is an admirable drink, 
eſpecially when the weather is very cold. 


LIV. To imitate muſcat wine. 


In a caſk of new white wine (that is to ſay, before it 
nas worked) introduce, by the bung-hole, five or ſix tops 
of alder flowers dried up. 'Let theſe flowers hang by a 
ring, and eight or ten days after take them out again. 
Yon will obtain a wine which will not differ from 
muſcat. | | 


LV. Eau-claiiette iim le. 


Infuſe for twenty-four hours three ounces of cinnamon 
bruiſed in three pints of brandy. Strain it afterwards 
through a clean cloth, and add two ounces of good lump 


ſugar, with a pint of roſe water, Stop well the bottle, 
and keep it for uſe. 


LVI. A violet water. 


Infuſe ſome violets in cold brandy, When theſe have 
loſt their colour, take them out, and put in new ones, 
Repeat this till you are ſatisfied with your tincture. 
When you take the violets out, you mult preſs them 
gently ; then ſweeten that brandy according to diſcretion 
and, if you chooſe, you may add again a little oranges 
flowers for the ſake of the odour. | 


LVII. To make a clear and white hypocras. 


To every one pint of claret, add eight ounces of ſugar, 
and nine, if it be white wine; half a lemon, four cloves, 
a little cinnamon, which ſhould be double the quantity 
of cloves; three grains of pepper; four of coriander; & 
little bit of ginger, and eight almonds cut in bits. Let 
the whole be bruiled and put into a pan, with the wine 


poured 
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poured over it; ſtir, infuſe one hour, and train through 
the flannel bag. | 


LVIII. For the white hypocras. 


To make the white hypocras, three pints of white u ine; 
one pound and a half of ſugar; one ounce of cinnamon ; 
twenty three leaves of mace; two grains of whole pep- 
per; with two lemons cut in ſlices. Then, when you 
ſtcain the liquor through the flannel bag, fix. a grain of 
muſk ia the pucked end of it. | 


LIX. To make the true Eau-de-Noiaue 


Pound one pound of apricot kernels, without reducing: 
then: into oil. Then bruiſe another pound of cherry- 
ſtones, wood and kernels all together. Put all in a. 
pitcher of five or fix gallons, in which put only three 
and a half, or four gallons of: the beſt-brandy, and two. 
of water; five pounds of fugar ;. to every one qua: t of li. 
quor add two grains of white pepper; and eight drachms. 
of cinnamon, both bruiſed. Let all infuſe forty-eight; 
hours, and then ſtrain the liquor. through the flannel 


bags, 


LX. To make Eau-de-Fenouillette, ſuch us comes from thi. 
the Ile of Retz. g 


Take one pound of Florence fennel, the greeneſt and the 
neweſt you can find. Put it in an alembick, w;th one 
aunce of good liquorice root, three quarts of brandy, and. 
two of white xine. Diſtil by the ſand ba h, two quarts of 
good eſſence, which you muſt take away as ſoon-.as the 
white ſumes begin to riſe, becauſe they would undoubtedly 
hurt the liquor by whitening it. 

2. To every one quart of this eſſence, perfectly clear 
and tranſparent, add / of. genuine brandy, and one of 
ſpirit- of wine, with one of boiled water that has been 
cooled again, in which laſt, juſt before mixiag it with 
the other liquors, you muſt introduce one quart alſo of 
clarified ſugar, or ſirup. : 

3 . Make this mixture in a large and wide glazed pens 
| and; 


o 
* 11 8 4 . &” 
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and, when the doſes are thus introduced together, taſte the 
liquor, that you may judge whether or not all are right, 
and be in time to add either ſome more eſſence of fennel, 
or ſirup of ſugar, or brandy, &c.—lf it taſte bitter or 
rather tart, you may correct that defect by the addition 
of a little more cold water which had boiled. 

4. Aſter this, bruiſe half a pound of ſweet almonds 
which put in another pan, with five or fix quarts of crude 
water, and boil well with it, then ſtrain through a flannel 
bag, in order to ſeaſon it as it were, by preparing and 
greaſing it. When, therefore, the bag begins to run 
clear, and all which was in it is almoſt gone, ſo that it 
only drops, change the pan under it, put another clean 
one, and pour your preparation, ſuch as mentioned in 
the above n. 2. in the bag, over the ground of almonds 
which was left in.—-Should this proceſs ſeem too trou- 
bleſome to you, you may at once mix the half pound of 
bruiſed almonds in your liquor, and then throw it in 
the flannel bag, training, and re-ſtraining it over and 
over again in that ſame bag, till at laſt it runs clear; ta 
aſſiſt it even in which, you may add half a pint of pure 
and genuine cow milk. But in obſerving the firſt pre- 
ſcription, there reſult leſs lye at the bottom of the veſſel in 
which you keep it for uſe. 

5. When you run it for the laſt time, which cannot be 
before it runs quite clear, obſerve to put a funnel on the 
mouth of the pitcher or bottle which receives it, and over 
it a crape, in order to retain the ſpirits which might eva» 
porate. | 

6. You may amber afterwards the liquor, with a little 
powder of muſk and amber, prepared as mentioned in 
Art, xxxvi. of this chapter. This liquor is of a ſuperior 
delicacy. | 


LXI. To make an hypocras with water. 


Take half a pint of white wine, and fix times as much 
water which has boiled; add the juice of two lemons, 
and five or fix quarters; the juice of a Seville orange, 
twenty-four grains of cinnamon ; two or three cloves ; one. 
leaf of mace; one pugil or two of bruiſed coriander ; four 
grains of whole pepper bruiſed; one quarter of a * 


— 
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of golden pippins cut in ſlices ; half a pound of ſugar; 
half a Portugal orarge, with a few zefts, and a quarter 
of a pint of milk. Mix all well; and two hours after 
the infuſion, Grain it through a flannel bag, and perfume 
it with a little prepared powder of muſk and amber, 
Some, however, who do not like amber, content them- 
ſelves with increaſing only the duſe of cinnamon. 


LXII. Paris liguors made with hypocras. 


You can make hypocras with either of the following 
liquors ; viz. Spaniſh wine; Muſcat, Rhine-wine, Her- 
mitage, Champaign, &c. adding to any of theſe wines 
the lame proportion of ingredients as above deſcribed ; 
and clarifying well afterwards by means of filtration. 


LXIII. A rrfolis, Turin fofbion. 


In three quarters of a pint of orange- flower water put 
to inſuſe a little ſtorax, a little muſk, a little amber. 
Twenty-four hours after theſe ingredients have been put: 
together, ſet them a boiling for half a quarter of an hour 
on the fire, then ſtrain it through a cloth. Add next & 
Pint of genuine French brandy. Should any tartneſs be 
prevailing, add ſome honey or ſugar, according to diſ- 
cretion. But if you chooſe to have it ſtronger, then you 
may. add ſpirit of wine, till the taſte is come to the de» 
gree of ſtrength you would have it. 


IXI V. An-admirable oil of ſugar. 


Rinſe a matraſs with vinegar,. then put in it ſome dry 
powder ſugar, or lump ſugar pulveriſed. Keep that 
matraſs on hot aſhes, turning and whirling it round and 
flat ways, by means of the neck of the matrafs which you 
hold in your hands with a cloth, and ſtop it not. The 
effect is ſuch, the heat occaſions the vapours to riſe about 
the matraſs, which by turuing and whirling it as above- 
mentioned, makes the ſugar which is in 1t re-ſoak and 
imbibe them again. This operation diſſolves the ſugar, 
and reduces it into a ſort of vil, 


LXV. Anethit 
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LXV. Another oil of ſugar, without the aſſiſtance of fire. 


Take a lemon, which hollow and carve out inwardlr, 
taking out all the pulp as kilfully as poſſible. Then fill 
it up with ſugar-cardy in powder, and ſuſpend it in a 
very damp cellar, with a baſon under it. There will 
drop an exceeding good oil, which is endowed with the 
moſt admirable qualities for conſumpti-e people, or them 
who are affected with a difficulty of breathing. 

Note. A little of that oil in liquors gives to any one of 
them, to which it is added, a very fine flavour, 


LXVI. Ar admirable effence of red ſugar. 


1. Pulveriſe five pounds of the beſt double refined, 
or royal ſugar ; which when done, put along with eight 
ounces of dy in a large matraſs, over a ſand bath, 
Diſtil ſome part of this firſt, on a ſlow fire, to avoid 
burring the ſugar. Re put the diſtilled liquor over the 
ſugar again in the matraſs. Continue to diſtil and pour - 
the liquor again in the mattaſs over the ſugar, till the 
ſugar becomes red, which will happen at the ſeventh or 
eighth iteration of diſtilla ion. | 

2. Now diſtil ont all the brandy, and on the remain- 
ing ſugar pour common water, which diftil alſo, then 
add ſome mo:e, continuing ſo to do, till you have drawn 
out all the tincture of the red ſugar. 

3. Take next all theſe red waters, and run them 
through the filtering paper, then diſtil the phlegm on a 
gentle fire to ſiccity (or dryneſs). Put again this d'ſtilled 
phlegm oa the reſidue. Which place all together in a 
co'd cellar. You will find ſome red chryſlals, which 
p'ck up, and when dry, pulveriſe ; then pour brandy over 
to ciſlolve. This :dmirable quinteſſence of ſugar has the 


virtue of preſerving the radical moiſtneſs of the inſide, and 


LXVII. Another oil of ſugar, exceſſively good 
Cut off the end of a large lemon, of which ſqueeze 
Out the juice; then fill it with fine ſugar, and apply to 
it again the cut-off piece. Pat it 1n a clean glazed 
| ; pipkin, 
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pipkin, which place to boil one quarter of an hour; 
put it in a bottle; it will never congeal, and that oil is 
good for the ſtomach, colds, catarrhs, &c. The odour 
and taſte are buth exceſſively agreeable, The doſe is one 
table {poonful at a time. 


LXVIII. Heow to extract the eſſential oil from any flower. 


Take any flowers you like, which ſtratify with com- 
mon ſea ſalt in a clean earthen glazed pot. When thus 
filled to the top, cover it well, and carry it to the cellar, 
Forty days afterwards put a crape over a pan, and empty 
all on it to ſtrain the eflence from the flowers by preſſure, 
Bottle that eſſence, and expoſe it for four or five weeks 
in theſun, and dew of the evening to purify, One ſingle 
drop of that eſſence is enough to ſcent a whole quart of 
liquor. 


LXIX. Efence of jeſſaminte, roſes, and other flowers. 


1. Take roſes of a good colour, and freſh gathered, 
Pick all the leaves, which expand in the ſhade on paper, 
For two or three days, during which you are to leave 
them there, aſperſe them, morning and evening, with 
roſe water, ſtirring them each time. 

2, When this has been performed, put them in a glaſs, 
or varniſhed veſſel, which ſtop as perfectly as you can, 
and place in the hotteſt horſe-dung, which renew every 
five days. A fortnight after this, place the veſſel in a 
balneo mariz, adapting a bolt-head to it and a receiver, 
and lute all well. Diſtil the water, on which you obſerve 
the eſſence ſwimming. 'This you muſt divide by means 
of a wick, or filtering paper. Put the eſſence in a glaſs 
phial well topped. | 


LXX. To draw the eſſential oil of roſer. 


Pound in a mortar thirty pounds of leaves of roſes 
with three pounds of common decrepitated ſalt; then 
put all in a pot well luted, which ſet in a cool place. 
Fifteen or eighteen days after, moiſten well this matter 
with common water, ſtirring it till reduced into * 


* 
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Then put it in an alembic with its refrigerator. Make 
a pretty ſmart fire, which will ſend firſt the water, next 
the oil, ſuſceptible of congealing by cold, and*liquifyin 
again by heat. One drop of that oil gives more ſmel 
a hundred times than the diſtilled water from the ſame 
roſes. 
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LXXI. The oil of cinnamon. 


Bruiſe firſt the cinnamon coarſely in a mortar, and put 
it a-ſoaking in water, in which add a little pounded 
tartar, with a table ſpoonful or two of honey. - Eight 
or ten days after, place the veſſel on a ſand bath, and 
you will obtain by diſtillation, an excellent oil of cin- 
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LXXII. An effence of jeſamine, 


Diſſolve over the fire, one quarter of a pound of ſugar 
in a quarter of a pint of common water. After having 
kimmed it, boil it to perfect evaporation; then take it 
off the fire, and fling two handfuls of jeſſamine flowers 
in it, Cover the veſſel, and two hours after, ſtrain the 
eſſence, and bottle it. It is an agreeable odour. The 
doſe is one drop only, or two per pint of liquors, 


— 


LXXIII. Eence of ambergris _. 


Set to infuſe, half a dozen of lemon peels in three half 
pints of ſpirit of wine, ſet them thus in a cold place for 
two days, in a veſſel well ſtopped. After that time take 
off the peels, which ſqueeze through a linen, and put 
as many freſh ones in the ſtead, which reiterate three 
different times. When you take off the laſt peels, grind 
three grains of ambergris and one of muſk, which put 
with the ſpirit of wine in a matraſs over a gentle fire, till 
the amber is perfectly diſſolved. There will fall ſome 
ground at the bottom of the matraſs, decant the clear part 

from it in a bottle, and keep it for uſe. | 

Note. This eſſence might be made with the burning 
ſpirit of roſes, : | | 
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LXXIV. Eenc- 
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LXXIV. Efence of capon and other fow!s, 


Cure the inſide of any fowl, by taking away all the 
entrails, Fill it with lump ſugar, pulveriſed and mixed 
with four ounces of damaſk raiſins, perfectly ſtoned, 
Sew the fowl up again, and put it in a pipkin, which 
cover carefully with its lid, and lute all round with paſte, 
Place this pot in an oven, when the bread goes in, and 
take it out along with it, Then uncover it, and ſtrain 
the liquor through a cloth, with expreſſion of the animal, 
This eſſence is the greateſt reſtorative for old or enervated 
people; likewiſe to haſten the recovery of health after 
long illneſs. Take two large table ſpoonfuls early in the 
moi ning faſting, and as much at night after ſupper. 


LXXV. Virginal milk. 


1. Take one ounce and a half of benjamin; ſtorax a: 
much, and one of eaſtern white balm. Put all in a thick 
glaſs phial, with three half pints of ſpirit of wine, which 
pour over. Put this in digeſtion over hot aſhes, till the 
ſpirit of wine appears of a fine red colour. 

2. To uſe it, put four drops in half a pint of water, 
and it inſtantly turns as white as milk, | 17 

3. Exteriorly uſed, it whiters the ſkin, if you waſh 
with it; it has likewiſe the ſame effect upon teeth, by 
rinſing the meuth, and rubbing them with it. late- 
riorly taken, it cures the heats and burning of the ex- 
tinction of voice. 


LXXVI. Ela to nale the hipotique. 


To every quart of water, put one quarter of a pound 
of ſugar, which boil and ſkim carefully. Then add a 
few cloves, a little cinnamon, and ſome lemon 2z.-ts, 
which boil altogether four or five minutes longer, and 
ftrain it through a cloth. To colour it, you may put 
half a pint of good red wine to each quart of water, and 
to give it a certain piguart, you may add a little brandy 
if you like, : | | 


LXXVII. 4. 
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LXXVII. Ar exceeding good ptiſan. Py 


Boil well in fix querts of water, one pound of liquo- 
rice root: to which ydu may add one handful or two of co- 
riander Teed, and a few cloves. Two or three hours 
after this infuſion, ſtrain the liquer through a cloth, and 
keep it to make ptiſan, when you want it, by putting A 
diſcretionable quanti y of it into ſome common water 
with a few lemon peels to give a pointe, The liquorice 
may ſerve twice. 


LXXVIII. How to colour any fort of liquor. 


Bruiſe into a coarſe powder ſome ſantalum rubrum, 
which put into a bottle with a diſcretionable quantity of 
ſpirit of wine poured over it. In five or fix hours time 
the tincture will be very high; therefore it will be fit to 
give a colour to any liquor you chuſe, by pouring ſome 
of it into the liquor, and ſhaking it till you find it is 
coloured to your liking. | | 


LXXIX. A ladies fne rouge, not hurtful! to their Ein like 
other roug=s, wherein there always enters a mixture of 
lead or quickfilver, 0 | 


Tue above preparation of /antalum rubrum, modified 
with common water to take off the ſtrength of the ſpirit 
of wine, and an addition of one clove, a little civét, a 
litl- cinnamon, and the bulk of a filbert of alum, per 
qua:ter of « pint of liquor, with fafe:y. 
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LXXX. 4 fine ſmelling water, at a ſmall expence. : 


Take two quarts of roſe water drawn by diſtillation in 
baluro marie, which put i: a large bottle filled with treſh 
roſe leaves. Stop this bottle well with a cork and wax, 
then expoſe it to the ſun, for a month, or fix wecks; af- 
terwards decant the liquor into another bottle, in which 
for every one quart of liquor, add two grains wfight of 
oriental muſk, and cork it well. This water is of a 
charming fragrancy, and laſts a great while. It com- 
municates the odour to them you touch after having rub- 
bed your hands with it. | 
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LXXXI. E:u-impetial, or imperial water. 


1. Dry in the ſun for a fortnight, the rinds of twenty. 
Four oranges. Then pound a quarter of a pound of nut- 
megs, the ſame quantity of cinuainon and as much cloves, 
Soak all together in a large bottle with rofe water, and 
expoſe it for ſeventeen days in the ſun. 

223. Then pound one pound of roſe lekves which have 
been gathered two days before, with two handfuls of 
| ſweet marjoram, two pounds of lavender, two handfuls 
of roſemary, two pounds of cyprus, two handfuls of hy- 
Top, as much wild roles and as much betony. Put all 
theſe together in a bottle well topped, and place it in the 
ſun for two days; then having poured ſome roſe water 
over them, ſet them again three days longer in the ſup, 

3. When this is done, have an alembic ready, in which. 


make a bed of one pound of roles, and over it another bed 


of one half of your aromates ; next, another bed of one 
pound of violets of March, and over it a bed of the other 
half part of your aromates, with a ſcruple of muſk, and as 
much of ambergris. Adopt the receiver to the bolt head, 
and diſtil the liquor by gentle hear, OE TE 
4. When the Water is entirely diſtilled, let the veſſels 
cool, then unlute them, put on the feces a pint of roſe | 
water. Loute the veſſels again, and .Jiſtil this water as 
you did the firſt, Unlute agzin and put vi egar in the 
alembic over the ſame feces, and diſtil it like iſe as you 
did the preceding wate:'s. That vinegar will have gieat 
virtues, and eſpecially th.t of pre erving you ap:inlt an 
air infected by contagious and peſtilential ciſorders. 


LXXXII. The ſyrup. of orgeat of Mentpellier. 


1. Take a pound of barley ſoaked in water; pecl it 
grain by grain, make a knot of it in a bit of linen, Put 
this in a pot over the fire with about a quart of water. 
Boil it gently three or four hours, put into the wat. r one 
pound of ſweet almonds, which mix a: d dilute well. 
Fhen take off the knot of barley, which pound like the 
almonds and mix like them in the water. Strain all to- 
gether through a piece of linen; they pound the 2 
7 | | 18 W Well, 
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well, and pour all the water over it again, which ſtir and 
{train ag in. This water will look very thick. Put one 
pound of lump ſugar in powder to that liquor, and boil 
into a ſyrup. You will know that the ſyrup is done to its 
right degree if, letting one drop fall on the back of your 
hand, it remain in the form of a pearl. Then take it 
off from the fire, and when cold, give it what flavour you 
chuſe, whether amber, muſk or other odour. Such is the 
ſyfup of orgeat, which bottle and keep for uſe. 

2. To make the draught which, in coffee. houſes or 
other places of refreſhment, is called ergeat, put at the 
bottom of a decanter, one ounce of that ſyrup, and pour 
common water over it, then ſhake the decanter well to 
mix the water and ſyrup together, It is fit for drinking 
directly. 


LXXXIII. To nale an Imitation of coffees . 


1. Take any quantity of horſe beans, which put into 
a pan to roaſt over the fire till they begin to blacken. 
Then take a littte honey wieh the point of a knife and 
put it among the beans, turning them well with it, till 
ſoaked in the beans, repeating the ſame proceſs till they 
are of a deep brown cheſnut colour. Now take them 
from the fire, and while they are quite burging hot, pat 
for every large handful of beans, balf an ounce of cajra 
nundata, with which imbibe them well by ſtirring and 
ſhaking in the pan as much as you can, and they are done. 

2. Theſe grind in the mill and make coffee of, it will 
have the ſame taſte and flavour as the true Moca - coffee, 
ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it by the greateſt cor. 
noiſſeurs, | | # J 

Note. This coffee may be drank either thick or clear, 
with ſugar as uſual. | I 


LXXXIVN. Another way, ' 
950 | | | ” 66613 
Take a quart of rye, which clean and roaſt as the beage 
in a pan till of a fine brown, then grind it. Jo uſe it, 
mix it half and half with the true coffee, and make it a 
uſual, by putting it in boiling water and letting it, bal 
hive minutes, 1 | „ 
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Note. 'This coffee is much uſed among the people of 
quality, who prefer it to ftrengthen the ſtomach, eſpeciall 
when taken before going to bed. | 


LXXXV, Diredions for preparing the true coffee. 


1. True coffee muſt be roaſted in an iron pan, or in a 
glazed' carthen pan, over a clear charcoal fire without 
flames. Turn it with a flick while it is on the fire, to 
make each grain roaſt more regular'y and equally, It is 
well rosſted when it is all of a dark brown, 

2. There is a much better niethod of roaſting it, by 
means of a certain iron drum mide in the form of a ladies 
muff-box, with a handle at one end, an iron peg at the 
other, and a laich-door in the middle. By this door you 
introduce the coffee, which you faſten in by means of the 
latch. Then propping it on the t p of a chafing diſh made 
on purpoſe, in which there is a charcoal fire, you roaſt 
the coffee by turning the drum over it with the above-mer- 
tioned handle; and thus the coffee roaſts in the moſt re- 
ular manner. | a | | 

3. When the coffee is roaſted, grind it, keep t cloſely 
confined in]: aden boxes, with a ſcrewing lid. However, 
it is ſtill much preferable to grind no more at a time than 
what one wants to uſe at once. | 
4. The I quor is made by putting one ource of that 
powder to hree quarters of a pint of boiling w ter to make 
three full diſhes. Ind, after an infuſion of tan minutes, 
during which it is kept boiling, che coffee is fit for drink- 


ing. 


LXXXVI Ge receipt for makings chocolate. 


1. Diſſolve in a copper pan ſome pulveriſed royal lump 
ſogar, with a li:tle orarge water. When the ſagar 18 


turned into a ſyrvp throw in the cocca, the vanilloe, the 


cinnamon. Mexican-pepper, and coves, all, and eveiy 
*one of which, ought to have been firſt reduced into at 


impalpable powacr. Stir all well while it boils; and 


when you judge it to be ſufficiently done, pour. the pale 
on a very ſmo th and poliſhed table, that you may roll i, 
and gixe it whatever form and ſhape you like, 7 

i : | : , ; | 5 2. 0 
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2. To prepare it with either milk or water, in which, 
when boiling hot, you firſt diſſolve it, then, with a box- 
mill, with a lung handle, you mill it to froth in the pot 


in which it is a making, and pour it afterwards in cups 
to drink. 


CHAP. Ii. 


CxCRETS relative to the Con racTIONARY 
BUSINESS. 


J. Preſerved nuts: 


ATHER the nuts, before the woody ſhell begins 

to harden under the green rind. Cut open and 

throw off that green rind; and throw immediately the 
nut into a pail of cold water, to prevent its blackening. 
_ Boil them four or five minutes, and throw the firſt water 
away becauſe it is bitter. Put freſh water, which boil 


again, and throw away as the firſt, and repeat this opera- 


tion a third: and fourth time, if required, to take off all 
the bitterneſ. of the nuts. 


2. After they have boiled in their laſt water; tale 
them out, and tbrow them into cold water, for fear they 


ſhould turn black ſtill. From this water change them 


again into another, in which put them one by one, as 


you take them from the firſt, and preſſing them between: 
your fingers to purge them vooun all the bitter water they ' 


might ſtill con ain. 788 


3. Now make a ſyrup as uſual, in which boil ſome 


lemon el for the ſake of fragrancy 88 taking them 
N 3. | all 
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all oat after s few minutes of their being in, then put the 
nuts in their ſtead, u hich leave to boil in the {ſyrup 2s long 
as you think proper. 


II. Orange floauer- paſte. 


1. Boil in four quarts of water one pound of the bare 
leaves of orange flowers well picked. When theſe are 
- deadened and ſoftened by this Hoiling, take them out 
with a ſkimmer, and ſet them to drain. Then pound 
them in a mortar with the juice ſqueezed out of two le- 
mons, more or leſs, according to your taſte, | 

2. In the juice, which comes from theſe flowers by 
pounding, diſſolve one pound of ſugar, and put the paſte 
in. Stir it a little, then let it cool, and ſhape it after- 
wards to your liking. 


III. Paſte of jeſſamine, 


Have one quarter of a pound of jeſſamine flowers, pick 
them. Boil them in water till ſoftened, and they have 
given their odour to it. Then take the flowers out, which 
drain, and pound in a marble mortar. Put ſugar in the 

water, and boil it to a ſyrup; put the paſte and ſpirit in 
while it boils, for two or three minutes. Now take it 
out, and ſhape it as you would like to have it. gi 


_ IV. Apricot paſte. 
. .. Boil one pound and a half of ſugar into a fyrup. Put 
in: three pounds of apricots, deterged of their ſkin, and 
pounded in a marble mortar, &c. Then proceed as 
above for the reſt, obſerving only to chuſe the ripeſt apri- 
cots you can find. mY TAS DER : 8 


| V. Currant paſte. 
1. Weigh ten pounds of currants, which put into a 
pan with one of clarified ſugar. Skim them while on the 
fre, and after they ſhall have boiled a while, drain them 
on a fieve, then ſlrain them. . e 
os TP & Now 
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2. Now put this liquor again in the pan and boil 
it, adding more ſugar in powder, till conſumed and 
waſted to the conſiſtence of a paſte. Then form the paſte 
in the ſhape you like. Bo | 
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Chuſe werjus half ripe: cure it from all ſtones, and put 
1: in a pan on the fire with-a pint of water to every three 
pounds of fruit. After five minutes boiling take it out 
and drain in. Squeeze it through a ſieve, then waſte it 
to thickneſs for a paſte. Now boil as many pounds of 
pulveriſed Jump ſugar to a ſyrup, as there are of fruit. 
When dore, abate the fire, and add the fruit paſte to the 
ſyrup, continuing to concott all together on a mild fire. 
Then give the paſte, as ſoon as it is come to a proper con- 
liicnce, what ſhape you like. 


- of 1 N — 


VII. How to make ſyrups with all forts of flowers, which 
feall be paſaſſed of all their taſte, flavour and fragrancy. 


Heat in a pan about half a pint of water, then put 
in it ſugar in the proportion to the quantity of flowers 
you may have; boil, ſkim and thicken it to a proper 
conſiſtence. When done put your flowers in a glazed 
veſiei, and cover it over with a linen, thro' which pour- 
ing the ſyrup, you ſtrain this upon the flowers. Theſe 
being thereby quite deadened, put all together again in 
the Fas piece of linen, and ſtrain it again in another 

veſſel, ſqueezing well the flowers. Then bottle this ſyrup, 

and keep it for uſe well ſtopped. Whenever you want to 
give the flavour of thoſe flowers to any liquor, ſweeten 1t 

with this ſyrup, -To every four ounces of flowers, the 

quantity of ſugar requiſite to make that ſyrup is generally 

one pound and a haff.— Obſerve that all lowers muſt ba 

well picked of all their cups, flaminas, c. and. nothing; 
but their leaves made uſe of. ER eb. 


3 4 


VII. Roſpberry Hb. A 
Maſh the raſpberries, and dilute them with a moderate 
+ addition 
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addition of water, then ſtrain them. to divide the thick 

from the clear part. To every quart of this clear liquor 

put one phund of lump ſugar pulveriſed, boil all together 
on the fire in the preſerving pen. Skim and clarify care. 
fully the ſugar, with the white of an egg beaten in water, 
When the ſyrup is come to its right degree {which you 
may know by thiowing a drop of it in a glaſs of water, 
if the drop ſinks whole to the bottom, and fixes itſelf 
there, without running ovt along with the water, when 
you throw this away), take it off the fire, and let it cool 
for bottling. | 


IX. Apricot ſyrup. 


Cut in ſmall bits ſix pounds of very ripe apricots, which 
boil in a gallon of water till they are reduced to a pulp, 
Let them cool, then ſqueeze them through a ſieve. Now 
train again this liquor through the jelly-bag, and put it 

in the preſerving pan on the fire, with four pounds of 
ſugar, Skim, clarify, and boil the whole to a ſyrup, | 
which try as above directed in a glaſs of water; and, 
when done, let it cool, and bottle it to keep for uſe. 


X. The verjus ſyrup. | 
Have werjus in grapes, which pick out of its ſtalks, 
and pound in a marble mortar. Strain it through a ſieve 
firſt, then through a jelly-bag to get it finer. To two 
quarts of this juice, put into a preſerving pan, add four 
Pounds of ſugar, and boil it according to art to a ſyrup. 


XI. A general manner of making Hrups, applicable io almeft 
all. forts of fruits, eſpecially currants, 
1. Pick a quantity of red currants of all their ſtalks, and 
ſqueeze them through a fieve ia a commodious veſſel. 
Carry this veſſel to the cellar, placing it on a ſtool, or any 
ſuſpending ſhelf from the ground : and, after that juice 
ſhall have worked three or four days, ſtrain it through 2 
fieye in another veſſel, then through the flannel bag to 
get it as clear as poſſible. | 


— 


* 2, Now for every two quarts of ſuch liquor, have four 


pounds 
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pounds of ſugar, which put ina preſerving pan, and melt 
over the fire, with a little common water to help the diſ. 
ſolution of it. Boil it thus to the confiſtence of caramel, 
without burning it; and, when at that degree, pour 
through the holes of the ſkimmer the meaſured liquor, 
which muſt boil alſo to a perfect ſyrup according to the 
afore-preſcribed trials, —All this being welle executed, 
take it off, let it cool, and bottle it for uſe. | "345 
Note. All ſorts of ſyrups, ſuch as cherries, raſpberries, 
and others, may be made in the ſame manner, with this, 
difference only, that they are not to be put to work in the 
cellar, but employed directly as ſoon as the juice is, 
ſqueezed out of the fruits. 


” 


XII. To make liquid currant jam. 


Pick four pounds of currants, and clear them of their. 
ſtalks. Put aſide two pounds and a half of them in a diſh,! 
and ſqueeze the other one pound and a half remaining.“ 
Now, in a preſerviog pan, difſolve four pounds of ſugar ;. 
and, when come to a ſyrup, put in the two pounds and a 
half of whole currants along with one pound and a half 
of juice of the ſame, which boil all together to per- 
fection. f 1 | 1 * 

XIII. To make the ſame with cherries; | 

Have two pounds of the fineſt cherries, take off both 
tail and ſtones. Preſs out the juice of them, and put it in 
a preſerving pan with a pint of water, and four pounds of 
ſugar. Boil all together, then add ſix other pounds of 
the fineſt cherries, from which the tails on'y, and not 
the tones, have been picked. Boil all to a ſyrup; and 
when this ſlands the trial of the glaſs of water, as men- 
tioned above, all is done, and fit for potting. | 


XIV. Another way to preſerve eberrie.. 
Put eight pounds of cherries, either with or -avithout.* 
their flones, in an earthen pan over a moderate charcoal 
fire, to evaporate their ſuperfluous moiſtneſs; keep inceſ- 
ſantly ſtirring, taking care to avoid maſhing them, Then 
nt: N.s., add 
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add four pounds of lump ſugar pulveriſed, continue to ftir 
the cherries, and boil all, ſo that the bubbles ſhould cover 
the fruit, and that the ſyrup might hereby be ikimmed 
till done to perfection, when a diop of it runs with diffi- 
culty, being cold; then the cherries are fit to pot. 


XV. To make the liguid raſpberry-jam. 


+ Boil, to a ſtrong ſyrup, four pounds of ſugar. When 
done, take the pan off the fire, and put in four pounds of 
raſpberries well picked, and not maſhed in the leaf, 
Pu: them in gently at firſt, and with a very particular 
care, for fear of ſqueezing them; for, when the heat of 
the ſyrup has once ſeized them, they are rot ſo apt af. 
terwards to break. Stir them therefore a little in 
the ſugar, and when they have thrown in their Juice, 


put them again on the fire, to complete the making of 
the ſyrup. 


bn XVI. The verjus jam. 

1. Open four pounds of werjus in grapes, with a pen» 
Enife : and, with the ſame, pick out all the. ſtones. 
Throw theſe grains, as you do them, into a bowl of clean 
freſh water. When done, take them out again with 3 
ikimmer, and pot them a-draining in a fieve, throw them 
next into a pan of boiling water. 1 

- 2. While this is in the water, let it ſimmer; and, 
_ "when the wer/7us begins to ſwim on the top of the water, 

take it directly from the fire, and cover it with a cloth to 
_ cool gently, while you diſſolve, boil, and clarify four 
pounds of ſugar to a ſyrup. SR hs ; 

3. A. little while before the ſyrup is ready, ſet your 
werjus a-draining in a fieve, then throw it in the ſugar, 
when this is done to the proper degree. Continue 10 
keep up a gentle, regular fire, till you ſee the werjw 
taking a good green: and, when that is the caſe, give it 
4 briſk fire, and finiſh it quickly, elſe it would firſt turn 
black, and then yellow.—Take care not to do the ſyrup 
too much, for it would be apt to candy. 


XVII. The 
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XVII. The ſame with powder ſugar. 


1. After the ver/us is picked, and the ſtones taken out 
as before, it muſt not be thrown in the cold water, but 
in a dry preſerving pan only, not to loſe the juice which 
comes out of it when cut. f | 

2. Then to every pound of werzzs, add another of ſugar, 
ſuch as was mentioned, powder this over the werjus which 
is in the pan, and ſet all on a gentle fire, to ſimmer and 
not boil. This will make it come very fine and green, 
when you muſt, as in the preceding receipt, be very ex- 
peditions in finiſhing it, for the ſame reaſons, therein men- 
tioned already. 58 V 


ö 72 10 0 . ng 
XVIII. Petled verjus. 


* 


Chuſe ſome fine ripe venus, "which peel carefully with 
the point of a penknife and ſtone, then throw into a dry 
bowl, to preſcrve the juice. — Then diſſolve, boil and cla» 
rify as many pounds of ſugar as you have of fruit, in 
which, when done to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, throw in 
the verjus from the bowl. Stir and boil it gently, till it 
turns green, and finiſh it with ſpeed, Let it cool, and 
put it in very dry pote. . 8 | 3 


XIX. To preſerve March, duuble or fingle wiolets. . 


March violets, you muſt as ſoon as they are come to the 
degree to make them. liquid, take them out immediately 
from the fire, and while the ſugar is ſtill boiling, take 
the violets out of it with a ſkimmer, and put them a- drains 
1g in a fieve, or table cloth, till they are cold. Then 
put them inceſſantly with your hand, for the ſpace of 
two hours, and powdering over them, at diſtances of 
times, ſome of the fineſt royal loaf ſugar, in ſmall : |. 
quantities ata time, in order to dry and candy them. 1 


XX. Another wway 10 5. them liguid. 8 


If you want to make the bgqq uſe df the ſame clarified 
ſugar, which ſerved to mak ' preſerved violets, you 
a 08 


— 
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may do it by putting half a pound or thereabouts, of 
theſe flowers in the ſame ſyrup then boiling on the fire, 
and there let them ſoak and lie for five minutes, they 
will then be liquid. 5 


XX1. To preſerve Aist. 


Chuſe a quantity of apricots, juſt turned, but n:t 
Tipe, and the fruit of which bas ftill all its hardneſs and 
doping a Take out the ſtoves, by means of a ſmall. 

laded knife, which introduce at the point of the apri- 
cot, till you feel the ſtone, and then puſh to make it 
come out at the tail. When you have thus prepared four 
pounds of them, (weighed after ſtoning) have a large 
wide pan of boiling water on the fire, in which throw them 
in order to blanch them, taking great care that they 
ſhould not ſpot in the water. When blanched, take 
them out with a ſkimmer, and ſet them a draining on a 
fieve. Then boil and clarify four pounds of ſugar into a 
ſyrup. When donc, take it out, and put in your apricots 
ſofrly, ſet them again on the fire, and give them two or 
three bubbles; take the pan from the fire and let them 
cool. By this means they throw off their ſuperfluous 
moiſtneſs and take the ſugar. When cold, take them 
from the ſugar with a ſkimmer, and ſet them a draininy, 
while you put the ſyrup on the fire to boil. When 
drained, put them again into the boiling ſyrup, and give 
them five. or ſix bubbles more, after which let them rel 
ti,] the next day, put them again on the fire, and finiſh 
them. They will be what is called Liquid, and you 
may pot them in that ſtare, | 


XXII. Hon to make a dry preſerve of them. 


Proceed as above-direQed, till the time they ate fit for 
being potted in liquid, inſtead of which take tbem again 
out of the ſyrup, and ſet them a draining, then range 
them on ſlates at regular diſtances, ſo that they may not 
touch one another, When thus prepared, powder on 
them, through a fk fieve, ſome of the fineſt loaf ſugar 

pulveriſed, and put them ia the ſtoye to dry. When cry 
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on that fide, take them out from the ſlates, and turning 
them the other fide upwards on a ſieve, or ſome ſorts of 
ſmall light willow grates made on purpoſe; powder them 
again with ſugar as before, and when equally dried and 
cooled, you may put them in box-s with white brown 

aper. 

Note. All ſorts of plums admit af the ſime mode of 
operation, to make them into d:y or liquid preſerves. 


XXIII. To preſerve green apricots, 


1. Gather apricots when green and very freſh, Then 
ound ſome falt in a mortar, and make it as fine as 
poſſible, and putting a handful of this falt in a napkin, 
with as many apricots as you think you can well manage, 
feld the napkin lengthways, bri ging the long fides of it 
over the apricots, and taking the ends of it gathered one 
iy each hand, ſhake and roll them backwards and for- 
wards with the ſalt in the napkia, adding one ſpoonfal 
or two of vinegar, which pour over them, when thus 
agitated, This proceſs is with intention of curing them 
of their down, and when that is obtained, throw them in 
cold water to waſh them well, and cuntinue ſo to do with 
the reſt, 

2. After having thus well waſhed them in that firſt 
water, put them into new cold water, to waſh them 
again, after which, put them a draining on a ſieve. 
Ihen boil ſome water, and throw them in, wherein they 
are to be kept boiling till they become ſoft, and which 
take care to try now and then, by taking one or two 
with the ſkimmer, and thruſting in a fine ſkewer ; if this 
get an eaſy admittance in the apricots, they are ſufficiently 
done, Now take the pan from the fire without delay, 
and with the ſkimmer take the apricot: from that boiling 
water inio ſome cold. fats | 

3. When your apricots are in this ſituation, make a 
ſirup with as many pounds of ſugar as you have got fruit, 
and having put in your apricots, let them boil very 
gently. They will. immediately turn of a very fine green. 
Vou muſt not preſs on the finiſhing of them; on the 
contrary, teke them off the fiie, and give them a couple 


of 
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of hours reſt, during which they throw off their moiſtneſs, 
and take the ſugar, After they have thus reſted a. while, 
ſer them again on the fire, and finiſh them as faſt as you 
can, that they may preſcrve their greenneſs, - To 


XXIV. To mate the Cotignac liquid. 


Pare the quinces, and cut them ſmall, after having 
taken away the cores and kernels, Put a gallon of 
water a boiling, then-put them in, and let them boil 
there, till reduced almoſt to a pulp. Strain all through 
a cloth, ard ſquzeze-it well into a bowl. When done, 
ſet it on the fire in the preſerving pan, with four pounds 
of ſugar, and boil it gently, till taking ſome with the 
ſkimmer, and letting it fall on a plate, it ſhall riſe up 
like a jelly. Then puſh on the fire, and in five minutes 
ailerwards the Corignac is done, e 

Note. If you put the peel and kernels into a knot, 
and boil them in that manner in the water, the jam will 
ſouner be red. 8 ele 


XXV. Another way. 


Pare four pounds of quinces, which cut into bits, and 
put in the preſerving pan, with a ſufficient quantity of 
water to ſofien them by boiling gently.” Then add four 
pounds of Jump ſugar, and con inue boiling the whole 

till it is half done. When this is the caſe, ſtrain all 
through a cullendar, and put it again in the ſame pan 
over the fire to boil it to perfection, which you know, 
when by ſtirring the jam hard, you may ſee the bottom 
of t'e pan quite plain, and entirely uncovered, Then 
it is time to take the pan from the fire, to let it cool and 
pot the marmalade, AGE SSD . 


XXVI. How to make the caramel. 

Boil ſame ſugar till it be almoſt in powder ; then for - 

every half pound of ſugar, throw in one ounce of ſyrup 

of capillaire, and immediately throw the whole into cold 
water. i Bo: ee fl 


XXVII. To 
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 XXVIIL To make Railinet. 


Take black grapes, the beſt and the ripeſt. Pick the 
grains from the ſtalks, throw away theſe and ſqueeze 
the others between your hands, and put both the hudds 
and the juice in the preſerving pan, ro boil on, a clear 

ſmart fire, Neglect not to ſtir well this liquor, all the 
While it is a-boiling, with a wooden ſpatula, for fear it 
ſhould burn at bottom. When you perceive it may have 
waſted a third, ftrain it through a ſhear-cloth, to exprels 
the juice out of the hudds. Put your juice again into 
the pan to bcil, and ſkim it, ſticring as before with the 
ſpatula, eſpecially towards the end when it begins to 
thicken, To know when ic is done, put ſome on a 
plate, and if, by cooling, it becomes ſolid, it is ſufficiently 
done. Then 1s the time to take it off from the fice, and 
let it cool, after which you put it into tone jars, | 


XXVIII. To preſerve guinces in ved. 


1. Chuſe the moſt even quinces not ſtony. Cut them 
4nto four or eight quarters as you like belt, then pear 
and core them, If you meet with any ſtones in the quar- 
ters, cut them off too, As you prepare them thus, throw 
them into cold water. Save the pecls and cores; and 
mixing among them, when all your fruits are prepared, 
ſuch of them as are ſmall, crooked, and otherwiſe ill 
formed, and unfit to go along wi:h the others, boil all in 
a ſuffic ent quantity of water to make a ſtrong decoction, 
which paſs when dene, and ſtrain through a ſtropg cloth 
into a pan, | | | 
2. In this decoQtion, put other quarters, and boil them 
in the preſerving pan. When ſufficienily done, put as 
many pounds of ſugar as you had fruit. Boil this gently, 
and 14 a ſhort time the quinces will become moſt beauti- 
fully red. When you fee they ate come to perfection, 
take them off the fire, and pot them; but do not cover 
them for a day or two after. oe 


\. | & XXIX. To | 
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XXIX. To do the ſame in white, 


1. You muſt not make the decoction of the parings* 
When the fruit is pared as beforementioned, you muſt 
throw it into boiling water, and there let it continue to 
boil on the fire, till ſufficiently done; then take it out 
with the ſcimmer, and put ir a draining or-rhe freve. 

2. While they are thus 2-draining, make a ſyrup ; and 
when this is ſkimmed and clarified properly, put your 
fruit in it boiling, Ten minut.cs after, or thereabouts, 
t ke the pan from the fire, and let all reſt a while, then 
ſqueeze on it the juice of a lemon to whiten the quinces: 
and ſetting them again on the fire, fimſh them quickly. 


XXX. To preſerve rouſſelet, muſcadine, and other pears, 


1. Chuſe ronſſelet pears, which ſhould be neither too 
ripe nor too green; Which pare very nea:ly, and boil in 
water till properly done. Before boiling them, obſerve 
te ſtrike them to the heart from the head, wich the point 
of a knife. When properly done in the boiling water, 
take them out with a ſkimmer, and throw them into 
freſh water. | | ; 

2. Make next a ſyrup, with a: many pounds of ſugar 
as you have pears, in which put theſe, aud boil them five 
or {ix minutes at firſt, then take them from the fie, and 
let them reſt a while to throw out their ſuperfluous moiſt- 
, neſs, and take the ſugar. When that is Cone, ſet them 
again on the fre, to complete them quickly. 

Note. By doing as above. you will have a liquid pre- 
ſerve of pears; if you went to have them dry, follow. 
the directions given in Ant. xxii. with reſpect to apricots. 


XXXI. 4 preſerve of green almonds, 

1. Prepare a lye of pe-7l aſhes, in which waſh your 
almonds to rub their down off. Waſh hem next in ano- 
ther water, then into boiling water, in which they are to 
boil till ſoftened, but not to open, which try now and 
then, by thruiting a fine ſkewer in. ſome of them. When 
done enough, ſkim them out from this water, and throw 


them into cold, then ſer them a draining in a ſieve. 
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2. Now make a ſyrup, ard throw your almonds in 
Chile boiling. They will immediately recover their 
ren; then finiſh them as expcdiiioully as you can for 
fear they ſhould turn black, —If you want to keep them, 
you mutt put pound for pound of fruit and ſugar, TC 


XXXII. To make the ſame into a com pote. 


After having ſoftened them by boi irg in water, put no 
mote than five or ſix ounces of ſugar to every pound of 
fruit, Then boil the ſyrup into a pretty ſtrong eonſiſtence, 
becauſ-: it liquifies ſufficiently afterwards by the moiſtneſs 
which the fruit retains, 


XXXIII. To make dry portable cherries, 


Prepare four pounds of fine Kenti/h cherries, by depriv- 
ing them both of their ſtones and tails. Then have one 
pound of ſugar, which put a-diflv]ving on the fire in a 
pint of water, When this begins to boil, throw your 


cherries quickly in, and make them boil thus in the ſugar” 


till the ſyrup begins to thicken. When they are ſufficient- 
ly done, take them from the fire, and let it cool, after 


which put them a draining in a fieve; then range them 


en ſlates, and powder through a ſieve ſome ſugar all 
over them, and place them in the ſtove, or for want of 


this conveniency, in a baker's oven, after the bread has 


been taken out. When dry on one fide turn them on the 
other, and powder them over with ſugar as you did 
before; dry them in the ſame manner, and box them 
when cold, to keep for uſe, | 

Note. Plums may be done in the ſame manner. This 
ſort of preſerve is very agreeable, and may be carried any 
where, ! | 


XXXIV. The preferve of orange flowers, whether in looſe 


leaves, buds, or bunches. 


Have four or five pounds of orange-flowers ; and that 
you may loſe no'hing, but m:ke the beſt you can of 
them, put them in alembic with two gallons of water. 
Lute well the veſſels, and diſtil about two quarts of good 

water. 
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once more from the ſugar, and put them a- draining for 
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knobs, ſpots and rotted parts. Cut them in ſmall bits 
in a preſerving pan, which have previouſly weighed. 
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water, Stop then the diſtillation, let the veſſel cool; 
and unluting them, put the orange-flowers a-draining on 
a ſieve. When done, throw then afterwards in cold 
water, ſqueezing over them the juice of a ſmall lemon to 
whiten them, Now take them out again from this water, 
and put them in a very light and thin ſyrup, lukewarm, - 
for them to take the ſugar. When quite cold ſkim the 
flowers out of this ſyrup, and ſer them a-draining in a 
ſie ve placed over it. After they are well drained, boil 
tht ſyrup for five or fix minutes, then let ir cool again, 
ti:] only lukewarm, and then put your flowers a ſoaking 
again for twezty-four hours in it. On tte next day ſkim 
them off again, and repeat the ſame opcration over again 
exactly as you did the day before. At laſt ſkim them out 


the laſt time, after which ſcatter them on tin ſheets, ſlates, 
or ſmall boards, and having powdered them over with 
ſugar, put them a drziag in an oven; When dry oa this 
fide, turn them on the other, and repeat the ſame again, - 
till all is done, and fit to put in boxes. 


XXXV. 4 marmalade of orange flowers. 


1. Take one pound of them, which waſh and dry in a 
cloth, and having put them in a mortar, give them a few 
ſtrokes of the peſtle only to bruiſe them a lictle, not to maſh 
them quite, and to whiten them, ſqueeze the juice of a 
lemon over them. 28 | 

2. Now clarify three pounds of royal ſugar ; and when 
come to a proper ſyrup, throw in the orange flowers, 
which boil five or fix minutes, and let cool, When cold, 
ftir all well with a ſpatula, in order to mix equally the 
flowers along with the ſyrup, then put the jam into pots; 
and having left them twenty - four hours uncovered, paper 
them over as uſual, | | 


XXXVI. To make an apricot, or peach jam. "Ib 

1. Chule the ripeſt apricots, which clean of all hard 
If 
you. 
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vou have put four po'inds of apricots in it, reduce them 
by boiling over a gentle fire to two pounds only, which 
you muſt find out by weighing pan and fruit together, 
now and then till you find your right weight, When this 
is the caſe, put among your apricots thus reduced to one 
half, two pounds of lump ſugar pulveriſed, and mix all 
well for the ſpace of five minutes over the fire, then take 
all off, let it cool, and pot. 8 | 

2. This compoſition you may, if you will, put into 
paſt* on ſlates, or in tn moulds. There is not more 
exquiſite eating, You may alſo, with two or three roaſted, 
or baked apples, mix a couple of ſpoonfuls of this mar- 
malade, and make exceſſive nice tarts with it, or again, 
with pears baked under aſhes. 


XXXVII. An apricot jam, after the French way. 


1. Chuſe ſuch ripe apricots as are fit to eat. Peel their 
ein off very neatly, and give them a bubble or two in 
boiling water, ſo as not to have them diſſolve in the 
water, and put them a-draining. When done, maſh 
them through a fieve, and let them reſt a time to evaporate 
their ſuperfluous moiſtneſs. | ane 

2. While this is doing, make a ſyrup with as many 
pounds of ſugar as you have fruit, and take it off the fire; 
when the ſyrup is cooled, put your fruit in, which tir 
well with the ſpatula, then put n _ on the fire for 
ten minutes, in order to make the fruit take well the 
ſugar. When the jam is well done, fine and tranſparent, 
pot it, | 5 | | 


XXXVIII. To make raſpberry, currant, and cherry jan. | 


All theſe fruits muſt be ſqueezed through a fieve, then 
clarify the ſugar, and throw in the juice, bring to per- 
tection afterwards as directed in the laſt receipt. 


XXxXIx. To male @ good currant jelly. 


Hare four pounds of currants after picking. Then 
diſſolve in water four pounds of loaf ſugar, which make 
into a pretty ſtrong ſyrup. Now put the currants in, 2 | 
” LEE boi 
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boil ſo 2s to have them covered with the bubbles, Six 
minutes after ſuch boiling, take the pan off from the 
fire, and pour the contents in a fieve to ſtrain off all the 
liquid, Pur this liquor again in the pan and boll it, till 
taking a drop with the ſkimmer, and pouring it on a 
plate, it congeals as it cools. Then it is fit to pot. 
They who vast to ſpare the ſugar, and have a great 
deal of j:lly at a ſmaller expence, may employ tour 
pounds only of ſugar to fix of currants, after picking, and 
Proceed as above. They muſt however obſerve to do the 
jelly rather more than in the preceding caſe, when the 
fruit and the ſugar are pound for pound, 


XL. To make à verjus jelly. 


Take rip verjus, which pick from its ſtalk. Put it in 
a pan with a couple of glaſſes of water. Let it boil for 
two or three minutes, and when deadened, throw it in 
the ſiene to drain, Then put the juice on the &e with 
the ſugar, and boil it into a jelly, to pot it afterwards, 


XLI. To make an apple jelly. 


1. Cut in ſmall bits a dozen of gold rennets, and put 
them in the preſerving pan, with three quarts of water, 
which boil to the reduction of one half. Throw all in a 
cloth to ſtrain it through, and draw all the juice from 
the apples. Then, to this, put four pounds. of ſugar, 
which boil to a jelly. | | 

2. To give a pointe to that jelly, you may add the 
juice of one lemon, and even the raſping of one half of 
its rind, : 5 | , 


| XLII. To make the conſrrwe of orange floavers. 


Take one quarter of a pound of orange flower. leaves 
well picked, which chop as ſmall as you can, and wet 
over by ſqueezing the juice of a lemon. In the mean 

while clarify, ang make into a ſtrong ſyrup, two pounds 
ol ſugar, then take it off the fire, and let it reſt a while. 
Some time after, ſtir it all round, and in the may 

| | RE 
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with a ſpoon ; and having thrown in your orange flower, 
prepared as before directed, mix all well with the ſame 
ſpoon, and put part of this compoſition into paper moulds, 


or caſes, and form the reſt into d:ops, or lozenges, on 
ſheets of paper. | 


XLIII. A conſerve of wiolets, 


Pound in a mortar one quarter of a pound of violets 
well cleanſed and picked, which while you are a-p'"und- 
ing, you muſt wet with a quarter of a pint of boiling 
water, When it is thus wetted and pounded, ſtrain it 
thr.vgh a flannel cloth; then having melted and clarified 
tao pounds of ſugar into a ſtrong ſyrup, take it off the 
fire, let it reſt, and pour in afterwards what you have ex- 
pr: fled, from the pound-d viol-ts, ſtrring all well together 


with the ſp on, and proceeding in every other reſpect for 
the reſt as directed in the preceding article. 


XLIV. 4 conſerve with raſpings of Portugal oranges and 
l.mons, congoiatly or ſeparately. 


Put your raſpings to dry in a plate. Prepare ſome 
ſugar into a ſyrup not qui:e ſo ſtrong as recommended in 
the laſt receipt. Take this from the fire, and ſtir it with 
a ſpo»n, both round the pan and in the middle; then 
throw in your ratpings of lemon or orange, or even both 
together; and having ſtirred all well, pt it in the moulds 
and make your drops. 


XLV. To make almonds a-la-praline, 


Make a ſtrong {yrup with one pound of ſugar, Then 
throw in two pounds of almonds, which ſtir well with a 

ſpatula, for fear they ſhould flick to the pan till they 
have conſumed all the fugar; then place them over a 
ſmall fire to diſſoive all the little nobs of cong-aled ſyrup 
which remain about the pan, and ſtir it till there is none 
leſt, and all ſhould abſolicely ſtick to th- almonds, 
Have a gieat care that they ſhould not turn into il, and 
take notice when they pop, becauſe it is a ſign they are 
done. Take the pan from the fire, and cover them with“ 
a cloth; and when cold, put them in boxes, | 


XLVI. 7. 


\ 
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XLVI. To whiten cherries, currants, raſpberries, grapes, 
firawberries, and ſuch like fruits. 


Beat one or two whites of eggs with orange flower. 
water, then ſteep your fruit in, and oll it afterwards in 
a diſh wherein there is lump ſugar pulveriſed and ſifted 
very fine. When it is well covered over with ſugar, put 
it on a ſheet of paper, and ſet it in the ſun to dry it. 
You may thus ice all ſorts of fruits ſuſceptible of icing. 


XLVII. To make ice maroons. 


Slit the bottom ſkin of cheſnuts, and Jooſen it without 
peeling them yet, then throw them into boiling water, 
When you think they have boiled ſufficiently, take a few 
of them and try whether or not a pin gets eaſily into them 
by the flit you have made. If it do, take the maroons 
from the fire, then peel them one after another as expedi- 
tiouſly as you can while ſti}! burning hot, and put them 
in a dry fieve, In the mean while, boi! ſome new water, 
and when all are peeled, put them into it, to make them 
throw all their reddiſh liquor without putting them any 
more over the fire, but only into the boiling water which 
you juſt took out; when they have well cleanſed themſelves 
in this water, take them off with a ſkimmer and put them 
in a light thin {\rup, in which boil them gently for tea 
minutes, then take them off the fire, let them reſt ſo that 
they may take the ſugar, then ſkim them out of it, aud put 
them in a fieve to drain, Now add ſome more clarified 
ſugar to your thin ſyrup, which boil together to a ſtronger 
one: then put your maroons in, one by one, ſet them on 
the fire again, and boil all till the ſyrup comes to be what 
confectioners call a-la-plume. Then take them off the 
fire, and let them reſt. Some time after, take a ſpcon, 
ſtirring it un one fide of the pan ſo as to caule a thick and 
muddy look in the ſyrup no farther than the width of 
your hand. While the "ſyrup looks thus, take your 
maroons gently one by one between two forks, and ſauce 
them well in that thick part of the ſyrup, then put them 
on a ſieve over a diſh, 


XLVIII. To 
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XLVIII. To mate be royal maſſepins. 


1. Take one pound of ſweet almonds, which throw in 
a bowl filled with boiling hot water, to help the peeling 
of them. In proportion as you peel them, throw them 
into another bowl filed with cold water. Then drain 


them, and pound them in a mortar, watering them at 


the ſame time ſo as to make them into a kind of paſte, 
Now put in the preſerving pan one pound of ſugar with 


a ſufficient quantity of water to diſſolve it. Boil it to 


a-la-plume, and then take it from the fire to dilute your 
paſte into it. Set the pan again on the fire, and turn 
your paſte over and over till it quits the p.n freely with- 
out any adbeſion at all. When paſſing your hand on the 
paſte, you ſee it ſmoothening without iticking to your 
tingers, it is a proof tha: it is done, No take it from 
the fice, and dreſs it with your ſpatula on ſmall boards 
covered with ſugar, in the form ot {mall oblocg cakes of 
what ſize you like. 


2. When the paſte is all dreſſed in that form, let it 
prow quite cold. Then take one cake after another, and 


eive each of them half a dozen ſtrokes of che peſtle in 
a mortar to render that paſte more delicate, adding alſo 
as you pound it tiius, half the white of an egg per pound 
of pate, You may l:kewiſe .ntroduce in the paſte, while 
you pound it, a little orange or lemon peel preſerved. 
Ihen roll it again in the pulveriſed ſugar, and dreſs it 
egen on the ſ:me boaids as before, either in oblong cakes 
or in round rings. When done take and ſteep it in 
whites of eggs beaten. with orange flower-water; and 
draining it well when. you take 1t out, roll jt again in 
pulverifed ſugar, then put it on a ſheet of paper. When 
evcry one has thus been worked all through this proceſs, 
put ihe ſheet_of paper thus loaded with theſe magcpizs, in 
an oven, moderately hot to give them only a very faint 
colouring. | - Tongs 


3- they who want their naſſepins to taſte cf the bitter 


almonds, may introduce one quarter of a pound of bitter 
a monds among the pound of ſweet ones, from the very 
beginning, and fo: the reſt, proceed as directed from the 


Ume of peeling. 
- XLIX. To 
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HIT 


XLIX. To mate Savoy biſcuits, 


1. Separate the whites of four eggs from their yolks, 
Beat them by themſelves to a very hard froth, at which 
time put the yolks previouſly well diluted, and continue 
beating all well together. Now introduce half a pound 
of ſugar pulveriſed, and beat them all together again. 

2, When you are ready to dreſs your biſcuits, have a 
quarter of a pound of ſuperfine flour, which incorporate 
by beating well, then dreſs it on a ſheer of paper in the 
form you like beſt, and ice them over with ſugar in pow- 
der to prevent their running. Put them in an oven, no 
hotter than for maſlepins; and after a reaſonable time 
they will be done. | , | 


L. To make bitter almond biſcuits, 


Pound in a mortar three quarters of a pound of birer 
and one quarter of ſweet almonds, When thus pounded, 
have eight or n.ne yo'ks cf eggs, which beat vp. and mix 
with your paſte of almonds, and two pounds of pulveriſed 
lump ſugar. This paſte muſt be a good deal harder than 
that of the Savoy biſcuits: Then with the end of a 
knife taking ſome of that paſte, place it in rows on a 
ſheet of paper, in what form or ſhape you like, and ice 
it with pulveriſed ſugar; then put it in the oven as you 
do the Savoy biſcuits or maſſe pins. 


LI. Te make meringues. 


Beat well into a hard froth, four whites of eggs: then 
introduce in them four large ſpoonfuls of ſugar into a 
ſubtile powder, and a tea ſpoonful of orange flower 
water, with a little muſk and amber prepared. Put this 
pale on a table, and roll it with a rolling pin to the 
thickvels of a crown piece. Cut jt in the firm-and ſize 
you like, bake it half way, or little more, and take it 
out. Make a ftrong icing with the white of an egg, ſugar 
pulveriſed, and the juice of a lemon, in order to whiten 
that ice, which thicken as a ſtrong pap by means of the 
ſugar in powder, ſteep your pieces of cut paſte one by 

one, 
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one, and ſet them to dry under the lid of the ſtove cover- 
ed with fire, on the top of it. 


* 


LII. The ſame with cinnamon, or chocolate. 


The meringues, with chocolate, or cinnamon, are made 
as follows, Pound and ſift into ſubtile powder and 
diſtinct y each by 1t{.If the cinnamen, and a quaniity of 
the above deſcribed paſte, after a thorough drying. Then 
mix theſe two powders and a diſcretionable quantity of 
eggs beaten, continuing to pound the whole till the paſte 
be firm and however flexible. N- w ſpread it with the 
rolling pin to the ihickneſs you like, and cur it in the 
ſhape and form you pleaſe, then bake and ice it as 
uſia', If you will not have your meringues too hard, 
bake them on one fide only, and ice them on the other 
with orange fl 'wer-water and fugar. When you dry 
them, let it be with the lid of the ſtove, and take care not 
to make the fire too ſtrong, leſt it ſhould blow the ice. 
When properly dried, the ice is as clear and tranſparent - 
as real plas. ESO 


Nele. With the chocolate the ſame proceſs is to be ob- 
ſerved as with the cinnamon. | 


LUI . Another way of icing. 


For the ſake of them who in the time of Lent have 
ſome ſeruple to eat meſſes wherein there enters any thing 
belonging to eggs, you may contrive the following 
method of icing. Take ſome gum adragant, which put 
into a glaſs tumbler with a little common water and 
vrange-flower ditto. When perfectly diſſolved, ftrain it 
through a cloth, and'vſe it inſtead of whites of eggs for 
pounding your paſte in the mortar as above directed. Then 


for the laſt icing, uſe orange flower-water and ſugar, 
pulveriſed as above. 


LIV. To make gimblettes, 


Suppoſe you take one quarter of a pound of flour, then 
one ounce and a half of ſugar in powder, will be qu e 
O {uthcient 
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ſufficient with two or three yolks of eggs and one white 
only, then a little orange flower-water, with a very little 
quantity of muſk and amber prepared. Knezd all toge. 
ther, ſo as to make a ſtiff dough with it; to obtain which 
you diſcretionally increaſe the quantity of flour if neceſ. 
ſary. But ſhould it become ſo ſtiff that you could not 
manage it to put in rings, then you muſt put in the 
morter, and fſ'fien it with a few ſtrokes of the peſtle 
and a little orange flower. Then ſpin it in rings; which 
when made, throw intò boiling water and give a bubble 
or two; and aſtei wards dreſs it on ſheets of paper, and 
bake it till it is dry. 


LV. To mute biſc'tins. 


Boil one pound of ſugar to a ſyrup à la plume; then 
throw in half a pound of flour. Stir quickly all together 
to make a dough, after having previoifly taken the pan 
off from the fire, then take this paſte out of the pan and 
dreſs it on a table, covered with pulveriſed ſugar. Knead 
It quickly, and pound it rext in a mortar with the white 
of an egg. a little muſk and amber prepared, and orange 
flower-water. When it is thus kneaded and pounded 
pretty ſt ff, make it in o ſmall balls of the ſize of a ſmall 
apricot ſtone, then throw them into a pan filled with 
boiling water. Firſt they fall to the bottom: but as ſoon 
as they riſe on the top, you muſt ſkim them out of this 
water, and put them a-draining in a ſieve, Then range 
them on a ſheet of paper, and place them in the oven i0 
bake and make them take a fine colour. | 

Nite. If, when baked, ycu find any difficulty in taking 
them out of the paper, wet a napkin and wring it, then 
ſet the ſheet of paper on it, ſoon after they will eafily 
come off, | 5 


LVI. Ze make lemon I:zenges. 


Take two whites of eggs, which beat with ſome 
orange flower-water. Then add as much pulveriſed 
ſugar as they will ſoak up, to make a pretty ſtiff paſte. 
Intreduce alſo the raſpings of lemon peels. All being 


well incorporated, roll it all into - ſmall balls of the big: 
nels 
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neſs of your thumb, which range on a ſheet of paper and 
flatten afterwards a little, then put them into the oven 
to bake. | 


LVII. How to preſerve orange peels all the year, but eſpe- 
| cially in May. 


Cut ſome oranges in four quarters and peel them. 
Then put the peels to ſoak in Water for about ten or 
twelve days: then dry them between two cloths, and put 
them in a caldron with a ſufficient quantity of honey 
to half cover them. Boll them thus one minute 
or two, ſtirring them inceſſantly. Then take them off 
the fire, and let them reſt tili the next day, put them on 
again, and let boil ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. For fix or ſeven days repeat the ſame operation, 
taking great care inceſſantly to ſtir, turn them all the 
while they are on the fire. On the eighth day change 
the honey; and in the freſh honey boil them five minutes, 
then pot them With that new honey in which they boiled 
laſt, and keep them for uſe, after having added ſome ein- 
namon, cloves and white ginger, mixed and both reduced 
into ſubtile powder. 


LVIII. To make a paſte with whatever fruit it may be. 


Take whatever quantity you pleaſe of any fruit, whick 
peel and boil well in water, then ftrain the juice through 
a fieve, or a flannel, Now weigh ten pounds of that 
paſte of fruit, and ten more of ſugar pulveriſed. Mix 
firſt five pounds of ſugar with ren pounds of fruit, and 
put it a doing on the fire, then mix four more pounds 
of your ſugar. When done, put with a ſpoon (on iron 
plates previouſly powdered with ſome of the ſugar which 
was left) ſome of that paſte. Set theſe to dry on a cha- 
lingdiſh, in the ſun, or in the open air, turning and re- 
turning them often, and powdering them morning and 
evening with ſugar, When thele little cakes are perfealy 
dry, put them in Dutch deal boxes and in white papers, 
that they may not touch each other. 

Nete. In the ſame manner you may make the conſerve 
of roſes, bugloſs, burrage, red currants, &c. 

| 0 2 = _  LIX, Ae 
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LIX. The Genoa paſte. 


Take equal quantities of quinces and odoring apple 
pulp. The pulp is prepared thus: peel theſe fruits, and 
clear them of their kernels. Then pound them in a 
mortar with roſe water, and ſtrain them through a ſieve, 

Put the paſte on the fire to dry by degrees, ſtirring it all 
the while with a wooden ſpatula, 'Then add as much 
ſugar in powder as you have pulp, and go on in doing it, 
till it has acquired the confiſtence of a paſte. 


LX. Quinces jam, and other fruits, 


Boil in a ſufficient 8 of water, both the fleſh and 
the pcelings of your fruits to perſect ſoftneſs. Then let 
the decoction clarify in the ſun, when ſettled, decant it, 
and adding to the liquor the proper quantity of ſugar, 

boil it to a jelly. 


LXI. Genoa biſcuits. 


Take four ounces of ſugar in powder, one pound of 
flour, a little cori nder and aniſeeds in powder, « hich 
mix with four eggs ard as much luke warm water as 
needs to make a dough of the whoe. Bake it in the 
oven; and when bak:d, cut it in five or fix ſlices, which 
you bake again. | 


LXII. The queens cakes or biſcuits. 


Take twelve ounces of flour, one pound of fine ſugar. 
in powder, and twelve eggs, from which take out three 
yolks, with coriander and aniſeeds. Beat and mix 
all together, till it comes to a thick but running 
paſte. Some add yeaſt to make it lighter and riſe higher. 
D.vide this paſte into ſeveral paper caſes, of the width of 
two fingers, and twice as long, which put in an oven t0 
bake: bub take care that it be not too warm. 


LXIII i Macaroons. 


Pound well one pound of ſweet almonds, moiſtening 


them with roſe water. Introduce one pound of ſogst 
| 3 255 | and 


py 
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and beat all well in a ſoft paſte, which put round a diſh, 
and half bake in a lukewarm oven. When the paſte is 
half done, cut it in ſmall round pieces, and ha-ing rang- 
ed them on a ſheet of p per, fiaiſh baking them. 


LXIV. Particular method of making cakes. 


' Waſh and clean well a dozen of eggs, and wipe them 
thoroughly dry. Then break them and take their whites 
only, which beat in a mortar along with the'r ſhells till 
theſe latter be perfectly diſſolved. Now add ſugar and 
flour, though not ſo much flour as ſugar. When ell is 
well mixed, ſpread the paſte, which ought to be a little 


firm, on a ſheet of paper; and aſter having glazed it, 
bake it in a {low oven. 


LXV. 4 cream which cuts as à rice pudding. 


Beat in a diſh two whites of eggs and one yolk, in which, 
while you beat, introduce by degrees one quarter of a 
pound of ſugar in proportion as it melts, and a pup” 
ſpoonful of roſe water. When that is compleated, pour 
in the diſh, and ftir, a quart of milk and cream mixed 
half and half, then ſet it gently on warm cindets to take 
without boiling, not diſturbing it any more. In one 
hour's time it generally is ſufficiently taken. Then 
colour it in paſſing a red hot ſhovel over it. It is to be 
ſerved cold, af:er having ralped ſome ſrgar on it. 


LXVI. To nale an exceeding good boiled cream. | 


7 Take cream from the cow, which boil with a crumb of 
ale brcad, raſped very fine, and a little freſh butter, 
As ſoon as it begins to quake, flir it continually with a 
ipoon ; and having diluted ſome yolks of eggs, ſtrain 
them through a cloth. Put as much ſalt and ſugar in 
your cream as you think it may require. And Shen it 
buils and begins to riſe, pour the yolks of eggs in, never 
cealirg to ſtir it in order to prevent its riſing fo far as to 
run over. As ſoon as you fee it begins to render the 
butter, take it out of the fire; and to ſerve it, glaze it 
over with ſugar in powder. 


1 LXVII. To 
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LXVII. To make whipped cream. 


Take one quart of good ſweet cream, in which add 
one or two ſpoonfuls of orange flower-water, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of ſugar puiveriſed very tine. Whip it 
with a handful of fine white and dry willow twigs tied 
together on purpoſe. In proportion as it comes to a 
froth, take it and put in a bowl, or diſhes, to ſerve it on 


the table. d 


$ II, Of Summer compottes, or ſtewed fruits, 


LXVIII. The roſpberries compotte. 


Boil half a pound of ſugar into a ſyrup to a la. plunt 
degree, in which throw one pound of raſpberries well 
Picked, clean and whole. Take the pan.off from the 
fire, and let all reſt. A little while after, ſhake the pan 
gently in which the fruit is, and tir it a little, then ſat 
it again on the re to boil five minutes; after which, 
take it off again and let it cool. Forget not to ſkim the 
fruit well when in the pan, Currants admit of the very 
ſame preparation, and by the ſame proceſs. 0. 


LXIX. The apricots compoite. 


Make a lye with pearl aſhes; and when that lye ſhall 
have boiled five or fix minutes, put in about a quart of 
green apricots, which ftir in gently with the ſkimmer 
then take them out and throw them into cold water. 
Clean them well one by one of all their down, and throw 
them, as you go on, into another cold water. Then 
boil ſome water in a preſerving pan, and put them into 
blanch, till you can thruſt a pin into them eaſily. When 
this is the caſe, pour them all in a ſieve, and let them 
flrain. Then clarify a pint of ſyrup ; and when i: boils, 
put in the apricots and boil them gently in that ſugar for 
ter: minutes. Then take them out, ſtir and ſkim them; 


let cool and ſerve. 
| LXX. To 
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LXX, To make a compotte of fruits as ab;ve, and even 
plums broiled, 


Take any quantity of either peaches, plums, or apri- 
cots ; broil them on all ſides over a chafingd iſn of bright 
and live coals. Peel them next as fait as you can, and 
put them ona filver plate with one handful or two of ſugar 
pulveriſed, and ſufficient water only to heip melting the 
ſugar. Set them next on the fire and boil them one mi- 
nute or two, then take tem out and let cool. When you 
are ready to ſerve them, ſqueeze the juice of a lemon, or 
orange, over them. Gy | 


LXXI. To make à compotte of perdrigon plums. 


Take off the {kin of about two pounds of perdrigon 
plums, which throw in the mean while into cold water, 
then ſtrain it out and put into boiling one for about two 
or three minutes only, after which having taken them out 
of this water and drained, range them in three quarters 
of a pound of ſugar boiled into a pretty ſtrong ſyrup, 
When they have boiled eight or ten minutes in it, ſkim 
them, let cool them and ſe:ve. | 

Note. The liz-de-verd-plums are made in the ſame way. 
Whenever a plum is not ripe enough, you may let it do a 
little longer in the water in which they are boiled previ- 
ous to the ſyrup, taking care however they ſhould not 
come to maſh in it. 


LXXII. The ſame for mirabelles, purple and black damaſk 

Sainte-Catherine and other plums, | 
Take any quantity of the abovementioned plums, we 
ſuppoſe two pounds, Paſs them in the boiling water with- 
out peeling them, eſpeciaily the mirabelles, then put them 
in a ſyrup of half a pound of ſugar, and finiſh them like 
the perdrigens. 5 7 | 


ö LXXIII. C ompoties of verjus in grain. 


Take a pound or two of werjus in grain and the fineſt 
you can find; itone it carefully with the point of a tooth - 
8 O 4 pick, 
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pick, and throw it in the mean while into cold water, 
When all is done, take it out with a ſkimmer, and put 
It into boiling water, Then take it out from the fire, aud 
let it cool. Skim it out again and put it in a ſyrup of 
one pound of ſupar, in which bil it gently over a ſlow 
fire; and when the werjus begins to turn green, finiſh it 
quickly like the other compores, but take great care not to 
do the ſyrup too much. 


LXXIV. Compottes of peeled verjus. 


Take the ſkin and the ſtones out of two pounds of 
werjus, and put it in a bowl, in proportion as you do it, 
Then clarify one pound of ſugar, which boil into a ſyrup 
to a-/a-plume degree, and put in the peeled werjus, which 
boil alſo till you find it ſufficiently dene. Take care not 
to do it too much in ſyrup for fear it ſhould turn black. 

Note. Muſcadine grapes may be done juſt in the ſame 
manner. | | | 


LXXV. Compottes of early pears called muſcat. 


Peel two pounds of thoſe pears, ſcrape their tails, and 
cut off the end of them. As you prepare them, throw 
them into cold water. When done, take them out and 
drain them. Then put them in boiling water, and, 
when they are ſoftened and almoſt done, take them out 
of that water to put them into cold again. When they 
have been there a while, take them out to drain, and put 
them afterwards in one pound of ſugar boiling, leave them 
till the ſyrup be almoſt compleated: then remove the pan 
from the fire, ſtir and ſkim them. Add the juice of halt 
a lemon ; then let cool and ſerve them. | 

Prepare in the ſome manner the ſorts of pears called 
Rouſſelet, Martin- ſec, Fargonelle, and Blanguetres, But 
as they are larger than the u⁰ Eat, you may blanch them, 
that is to ſay, boil them in water, before peeling. As 
for the reſt, there is no ſort of difference in the procels of 
making compottes of them, 


LXXVI. The 
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LXXVI. The compotte of the largeſt ſorts of pears, ſuch as 
Beurre, Meſſire-jean, Bergamotte, Verteiongue, Bzi- 
dery, Mouille-bouche, Amadotte, Doublefleur, Bon- 
chretien-d'hyver, Franc-real, Cc. &c, 


Boil in water any quantity of the above-mentioned 
pears, till they are done, Then peel them, core them, 
and throw them into cold water. Now melt a quantity 
of ſugar proportionable to that of your pears, in which 
you put them and boil to a ſyrup, as for the other ſorts of 
compottes. When done, take them from the fire, and 
| ſkim them well. Squeeze over the juice of half a lemon, 
and ſerve them either warm or cold, as you like, 


LXXVII. 4 compotte of pears a- la- braiſe. 


To do this proceed as follows. Broil your pears over 
a chaſingdiſh of bright and live coals: and when ſafh- 
cienily done, place them a moment on the naked coals, 
that you may peel them the more eaſy and to colour them, 
Then peel and core them, and put them in a weak ſyrup; 
iu which boil them a little while, but not too much. 


LXXVIII. A compatte of apples a- la- bouillone. 


Cut a few apples into halves and core them. Range 
them in the pan, and for the quantity of ſix or eight 
apples, put one pint of water and a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar, Cover them over and ſet them on the fire to 
boil; when the liquor is almoſt all waſted, dreſs them on 
a diſh and ſerve them, 


N. B. The compottes of calwil apples are made in the 
ſame way. | | | | 
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CHAP. XV. 


SECRETS relative to the Art of PazParixc 
SNUFF. 


I. Hoa to reduce tobacco into powder, 


NCORD the tobacco, and ſpread the leaves to dry 

in the ſun. Then pound them in a mortar, and ſift 
through a coarſe ſieve to get the coarſeſt powder out of 
it. As for ſifting, obſerve to do it in due proportion as 
you pound it, and not to pound much at a time. You 
may alſo take another method, that of grinding it in one 
of thoſe ſmall mil!s which are made on purpole for grind- 
ing tobacco. By theſe means you may, without much 
trouble, make it as coarſe and as fine as you like, by 
ſcrewing tighter or ſlacker the nut. | 


II. How to parge ſnuff, and prepare it for admitting of odours. 


Have a ſmall tub pierced with a hole at bottom, which 
you may ſtop and unitop with a cork as you want it. In 
this tub put a very thick and cloſe weaved cloth, which 
turn over the rim of the tub and fix there by the outſide. 
Put your ſnuff in it, and pour water over it. Aſter it 
has ſoaked thus twenty-four hours, unſtop the hole of the 
tub and let the water drain away, wringing the cloth in 
which it is to help the expreſſion of the water. Repeat 
this operation three different times to purge it the better. 
When this operation is performed, ſet the ſnuff to drying 
in the ſun, When dry, put it again in the tub in the 
ſame manner as before, and ſoak ir again, not with 
common water, but with ſome ſmelling ones, ſuch as for 
example, orange flower water, eau-d'ange, &c. T wenty- 


four hours after let the water run off and drain, then ſet 
g it 
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it in the ſun to dry as before, In the mean while ſlir and 
aſpesſe it again with ſmelling water. Such is the indiſ- 
penſible preparation abſolutely requiſite to diſpoſe ſnuff 
to receive the odour of flowers. If you do not care to 
have it ſo perfectly nice, and ſhould not like to waſte ſo 
much of it, you may give it but one waſh of the common. 
water. This moderate purgation will do pretty well, 
eſpecially if, while it is a drying in the ſun, you knead it 
the more often in proportion with your fragrant waters, 
and let it dry each time between. 


II. How to perfume ſnuff avith flowers, 


The tuberoſe, the jeſſamine, the orange flowers, &c.. 
and thoſe which communicate the more eafily their 
fragrancy to the ſnuff, To produce this, have a box. 
lined with white paper perfectly dry, in which make a bed 
of ſauff of the thickneſs of an inch, then one of flowers, 
agother of ſnuff, and another of flowers again, continuing 
ſo to do till you have employed all your ſnuff. After 
having let this ſtratification ſubſiſt for twenty-four hours, 
ſeparate the flowers from the ſnuff by means of the 
neye, and renew the ſame {ſtratification again as before 
with new flowers. Continue thus to do till you find that 
your ſnuff has acquired a ſufficient fragrancy from the- 

flowers: then put it in lead boxes to keep it, 


IV. Another way 10 do the Same. 


 Incloſe their flowers between ſheets of white paper 
filled with pin-holes as thick as poſſible; this bed lay 
between two of ſnuff; and, as for the ſmall quantity 
which may have got in the papers through theſe holes, 
lift it out by means of a ſheer horſe-hair ſieve. The 
flowers mutt be renewed four or five times. This method 
ſeems the leſs troubleſome, and the ſnuff catches the 
odour nearly as well, 


V. | Another method. 


A preparation of ſnuff may be made of an exceſſive 
| Q6 | nice 
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nice fragrancy with buds of roſes, The proceſs is this, 
Rob thoſe buds of their green cup and the piſtillum which 
is in the middle, inſtead of which, ſkilfully introduce a 
clove without damaging and breaking or looſening the 
roſe- leaves, which are cloſely wrapped up one in another. 
Such buds, thus prepared, put into a glaſs veſſel well 
covered over with a bladder and a leather beſides, and 
expoſe them for a month in the ſun, after which term 


make uſe of theſe buds as before-directed for the other 
flowers, | 


VI. Snuff of mille-fleurs. 


The mille-flenrs, or ſnuff of one thouſand and one flow- 
ers, is made by mixing together a number of various 
odoring flowers, managing the quantity of each of them 

according to the greater or leſſer degree of fragrancy they 
are empowered with, ſo that none could be found ro have 
a predominancy over the others, When that is executed, 
you proceed, as before directed, to the alternate ſtratifi- 
cation of this mixture and of the ſuuff powder, 


VII. The odoring ſnuff after the method practiſed at Rome. 


Take the ſnuff after its being perfumed with flowers, 
and put it in a large bowl or other proper veſſel. Pour 
over it ſome white wine, with an addition of eſſences of 
muſk and amber, or any other ſuch like odours. Then 
ſtir your ſnuff and rub it all between your hands. In 
this manner you may have ſnuff of whatever odour vou 
defire, which, to diſtinguiſh from each other, you put 
into ſeparate lead boxes with a particular mark. 5 


VIII. The unf with the odour of civet. 


Take a little civet in your hand with a little ſnuff; 
ſpread that civet, more and more in bruifing with your 
fingers, and an addition of ſnuff. After having mixed 
and remixed it thus in your hand with the whole quantity 
of ſnuff, put all apain together in its box as before, You 
may do thE ſame with reſpec to other odours, 


IX Amber 
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IX. Amber-ſnuff. 


Heat the bottom of a mortar, and pound in it twenty 
grains of amber, adding by degrees one poupd of ſnuff to | 
it, which rub and mix afterwards with your hands, to in- 
troduce the odour the better among it. | 


X. The odoring ſnuff, Maltheſe faſhion. 


Take a ſnuff ready prepared with orange fl wer-water 
(as directed art. ii.) then perfume it with amber as we 
have juſt ſaid; after which with ten grains of civet, pound 
with a litile ſugar in a mortar, in- ryduce again your ſnuff, 
by Cegrees, to the quantity of one p und for theſe ten 
grains, increaſing either the ſauff or the odours in the 
lame-propor.ion to each other. 


XI, The true Malibeſe method of preparing ſnuff, 


Take roſe tree and liquorice roots, which peel, and te- | 
duce them into powder and fft it; then give it waat- 
odour you like. adding white wine, brands, cr ipirt of 
wine, and mix your ſnuff well with this. Such is the true 
Maltheſe method of preparing ſnuff. 


XII. The Spaniſh method of preparing perfumed ſnuff. 


1. Pound ina ſmall mortar twenty grains of muſk with 
a little ſugar. Add by degrees as much as on? pound of 
ſnuff to it: then pound ten grains of civet, and introduce 
your pound of muſked ſnuff to it in a gradual manner as 
before, and rub all together between your hands. | 
2. The Seville-ſnuff is the ſame with only an addition 
of twenty grains of vanilla, an ingredient which enters in 
the compoſition of chocolate, | | 
3. They who are fond of a milder and ſweeter odour 
in their ſnuff may increaſe the quantity of ſnuff for the 
_ preſcribed doſes of odours, or diminiſh the doles of odours 
preſcribed for the quantity of ſnuff, You muſt take great 
care not to let odoring ſnuff be uncovered in the air, but 
to keep it very cloſe for fear it ſhould loſe its fragrancy. 
4. As the Spaniſh ſnuff is exceſſively fine and drawing 
| | | towards 
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towards a reddiſh hue, to imitate it in the above preſcrip. 
tion you muſt chuſe fine Holland well purged, reddened 
and granulated, pound and ſift it through a very fine filk 
ſieve. Then give 1t whatever odour you like, after having 
purged it in the manner we preſcribed in this chapter, 
art. 11, ; 

G5. There is no inconveniency in taking a ſnuff already 
Prepared with flowers to give it afterwards, when you 
like, an odour of muſk, amber or other perfume. On the 
contrary, ſuch a ſnuff is the readier to take the other 
oduurs, and preſerve them ſo much the longer. 


XIII. To give @ red or yellow-colour to ſuuf. 


Take the bulk of a nut of red or yellow ochre, with 
which mix a little white chalk to temperate the above 
colours at your pleaſure. Grind either of theſe ochres 
with three drachms of oil of almonds ; then, continuing 
to grind it on the ſtone, add by little at a time ſome wa- 
ter to it till you ſee the paſte admits of it freely and be- 
comes very ſmooth and equal, Now take ſome gum adra- 
gant water, and introduce it likewiſe to the above palle, 
ſtirring continually. Ac laſt gather it in a large glazed 
bowl, and dilute it in about one quart of common water, 
or thereabouts, Then take your ſnuff well purged and 
prepared as in art. ii. and throw it in this bowl, wherein 
handle and rub it well to make it take the colour more 
regularly and equally. When it is thus made all into a 
lump, let it reſt twenty-four hours before putting it to 
dry in the ſun, which immediately after ſpreading it on 
a dry cloth and turning it now and then to help its drying 
the faſter. Then gum it again by aſperſion with gum. 
adragant pulveriſed and diſſolved into ſcme ſmelling wa- 
ter: or you may again dip your hands into that water, and 
rub your ſnuff between your hands thus wetted ; which 
laſt method is preferable, as it gums the ſnuff infinitely 
more regular, Lafily, dry it again in the ſun ; and, when 
perfectly dry, ſift it through the fineſt ſieve you can find, 
and then it will be ready to admit of whatever odour you 
pleaſe to impregnate it with, E 
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CHAP. VI. 


SECRETS of taking out Srors and STAINS. 


I. To rake off iren-molds from linen. 


PW boiling water into a bowl, and ſpread the ſtained 
parts of your linen over it, as to be well penetrated 
with the ſteam of the water, Then rub the places with 
forre] juice and ſalt till they are perfectly ſoaked. Such 
linen waſhed afterwards in the lye of wood-aſhes, will be 
found to return intirely free from the iron-mold ſpots it 
had before, 


II. To take off carriage wheel greaſe from clothes. 


Rub the place with butter. Then with blotting paper 
and a hot iron, you may take all off as you would a drvp 
of wax or tallow on a cloth, 


III. Againſt piſs ſpots. 


Boil ſome chamber-lye and waſh the place with it, 
Then rinſe it with clear water. 


IV. To take . PI from cloth of any colour. 


Take half a pound of crude honey, the yolk of a new 
laid egg, and the bulk of a nut of ammoniac ſalt. Mix 
all together, and put ſome on the ſpots. After having 
left it there a while, waſh the place with clean water, 
and the ſpot will diſappear. 


V. 4 receipt againſt all forts of ſpots, upon fu. ] 


A water impregnated with alkaline ſalt, black ſoap 
and 
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and bullock's gall, take off extremely well the greaſy 
ſpots from any cloth or ſi k tuff, 


VI. Againſt oil. ſpots. 


Take a piece of white ſoap, ſhaved very fine, and put 
in a quart bottle with a wide mouth and neck, half filled 
with lye. Add eto this the bulk of a nut of ammoniac 
ſalt, two yolks of eggs, cabbage juice and bullock's gall - 
a diſcretionable quantity, one ounce of ſalt of tartar in 
ſubtile powder ſifred, Stop the botile well, ſhake it and 
expoſe it to the ſun for four days. After that time, if 
you pour off that liquor on any oil ſpot, and rub it wel] 
with it in and outſide, then let it dry, and waſh it again 
with clear water. | 


VII. A waſhing ball to take off ſpots. 


Take fuller's earth, or ſoft ſo:p incorporated with vine 
bruſh aſhes, white chalk, alum and tartar, pounded all 
together in a mortar and fifted through a fine fiik ſieve. 
When all is made intv a paite, form your balls with it, 
and let them dry in the ſh'de. To uſe them, rub any 
ſpotted place with it, and waſk it afterwards with clear 
water. | 


| VIII. To take cut pitch and turpentine ſpots, 


Rub well the ſpot with oil of olive, which ſet to dry 
for one day. Then, with warm water and the above 
waſhing ball, you will intirely ungreaſe the place. 


IX. Againſt ink ſpots, whether on cloth or linen. 


Wet immediately the place with lemon, or ſorrel 
juice, or with white ſoap diluted in vinegar. 


X. Another ſimple remedy againſt ink when juſt ſpilled. 


The time ſpent in lamenting over an accident juſt hap- 


pened, is but too often the only one which 9 
ave 
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{.ved and prevented the dire conſeqences of it, nay per- 
haps repaired it intirely without leaving the leaſt ſcar be- 
hind, had we ran inltan:Iy to the remedy, If the ink be 
ſ-illed on a ruffle or apron, &c. while you have it on, let 
one hold the affected part between his two hands over a 
baſon, and rub it while ancther is pouring gradually water 
from a decanter; and let a whole pitcher full be uſed if 
neceſſary. If the rifle, apron; Oc, be at liberty and not 
actually worn on, the place dipped into a baſon filled with 
water, and there ſqueezed and dipped in again, may do, 
provided you change the water in abu dence, every two 
or three ſqueezes. If the ink be ſpilled on a green carpet 
table, it may immediately be taken out with a t-a ſpoon 

ſo dexterouſly that any water at all ſhall hardly be wanted 
- afterwards, provided it was only that inſtant ſpilled; as 
the down of the cloth prevents the immediate ſoaking of 
the ink or any other liquor (except oil) but if it has laid 
| ſome time, let the time be ever {> long, provided it is ſtill 
wet, by pouring a little freſh clean water at a time on the 
place, and gathering it up each time with a ſpoon, and 
prefling hard to ſqueeze it out of the cloth into the ſpoon. 
again, you will at laſt bring it to its natural colour, as if 
no ſuch accident had ever happened. 


XI. Againſt oil ſpots on ſatin, filk flint, or paper. 


If the ſpot is freſh done, heat on the ſhovel ſome aſhes 
from calcined ſheep's trotters, and put ſome under and 
upon the place. Then laying ſomething heavy upon it, 
let it remain for one night; the next morning the ſpot 
ought to te gone; but if not quite, 1enew the precept. 


XII. 4 preparation of balls againſ? ſpots. | 
Take half a pound of ſoap, four ounces of clay, and 
one of quick lime. Dilute ell with a little water, and 
make it into pills or ſmall balls. With theſe rub the 
pots, and waſh the place afterwards. 


XIII. For falls. 


If you rnb the ſpots which are upon a ſilk with ſpirit 
of turpentine, they will diſappear; becauſe the volatility 


of 
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of that ſpirit exhaling into vapour, carries along with it 
the oil ot the ſpot to which, on account of its homogene- 
ous quality, it communicates its volatility, by penetrat- 
ing and ſubdividing it infinitely, 


XIV. To reftore gold and filver laces to their former beauty. 


Mix equal quantities of water, bullock's and jack's 
gall. With this compolition rub your gold or ſilver, and 
you will fee it changing colour directiy. 


XV. To reſtore Turkey carpets 10 their fit bloom. 


Beat the carpet well firſt with a rod, till perfeRly free 
from duſt. Then if there be any ſpots of ink, take them 
out with a lemon, or with ſorrel; and waſh the place 
afterwards with clear water. Shake the reſt of the water 
off, and let it dry, rub the carpet very hard all over with 
the ſmoaking hot crum of a white loaf: and when you 
find in the evening the ſkies clear, and a likelihood of 
being a fine night, let the carpet be put out for two or 
three ſuch nights. 


XVI. To make tapęſtries reſume their firſt brightneſs, avhen 
their colours have been tarniſhed and ſpoiled. 


Shake and clean well the tapeltry by rubbing it all 
over with white chalk, which leave on it for about one 
day. Next with a rough hair bruſh, get all that chalk 
out again, and put on freſh, which leave as before, 
Then with the ſame rough hair bruſh get this out alſo, 
and beat it ſoundly with a rod, and bruſh it afterwards 
with the ſoft cloth - bruſh. This operation will reftore a 
tapeſtry to its priſtine late, 


XVII. To take off pets of wax from velvet of any colour, 


except the crimſon, 


Take the crumb of a ſtale loaf, and cut a thick flice 

out of it, which toaſt, and apply, while burning hot, on 

the ſpot of wax; when cooled, renew it till all the wax 

18 ſoaked out of the velvet. 
XVIII. To 
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XVIII. To take the ſame from /ilks and camblet. 


Put on each wax ſpot, ſome ſoft ſoap, and ſet it in the 
ſun till grown warm ; then by waſhing the place with 
clean water, the {pot will diſappear. 


XIX. To waſh a gold or filver, or filk embroidery, or any. 
ftuff whatever, and render it like new. Tow 5 


Take ballock's gall, one pound ; ſoap and honey, 
three ounces of each; and Florentine orrice, about the 
ſame quantity in ſubtile powder, Put all in a glaſs veſlel, 
in which mix it well, into a paſte, and let it be expoſed 
for ten days in the ſun, When you are ready to uſe it, 
make an infuſion of bran, which boil in water and ſtrain 
through a cloth. Then ſmear the work; over with the 
above-deſcribed paſte, in ſuch places as you want to clean, 
and waſh them afterwards with the ſaid bran water, re- 
newing this till it receives no more alteration in its 
colour. Wipe then well the places with a white cloth; 
and wrap the work in a clean napkin to ſet it in the ſun to 
dry, after which paſs it through the poliſhing and luſtring 
preſs, and the work will be as fine and bright as when 
new. | 


XX. To take the ſpots off from ilk and æuoollen fuffs. 


Take French ſtarch, without any mixture of indigo or 
blue whatever, which dilute in a cup with good brandy 
like a thick pap. Of this paſte, put on each ſpot, and 
when dry, rub it off and bruſh it. If the ſpot is not quite 
gone at the firſt time, renew the operation, and it cer- 
tainly will at the ſecond. = 


XXI. To colour velvet *n red. 


Take four ounces of adragant, and one of arabic 
gums, both of which pulveriſe. Put this powder in clean 
water, wherein let it diſſolve for two or three days. 
After which time, ſteep a ſpunge in the liquor, and rub 
the wrong fide of the velvet. If after being dry, you find 
it not high- coloured enough, renew it, and the effect will 


{urpriſe you. 
XXII. To 
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XXII. To revive the colour of a cleth, 


Pour one quart of water on one pound of burnt pot- 
aſhes. Twelve hours after decant the water off in ano» 
ther veſſel, and put in a handful of dry moth mullein 
leaves, with two bullock's gells. Boil all together till 
the leaves go to the bottom, Then ſet this water for a 
few days in the ſun. Then putting in it whatever colour 
you want, boil it along with the cloth in that lye, and 
let it thus ſoak afterwards for fuur:een or fifteen days, then 
the cloth will have reſumed its primary colour. 


XXIII. To take the [pots off from a white cloth. 


Boil two ounces of alum for half an hour, in a pint, or 
a pint and a half of water; then put in a piece of white 
ſoap, with another pound of alum; and baving ſoaked 
thus three days in the cold, you may with it waſh all 
the ſpots of any white cloth whatever. 


XXIV. To take off the ſpots from crimſon and other velvets. 


1. Take one pint of lye made of vine branch aſhes, 
in which diſſolve half an ounce of alum dregs. When 
lettled, ſtrain it through a cloth; then take another 
drachm of alum, balf a drachm of Spaniſh, and as much 
of ſoft ſoap; a ſcruple of common, and half a drachm of 
ammoniac ſa'ts; a calf's gall, and alittle calendine juice. 
All being well mixed, ſtrain and keep it for uſe. 

2. Before uſing, take the quantity you think to have 
need of in a cup, in which put a little brazil wood and 
Beurre decarlatte (or goar's bair from the dyers, dyed 
With madder) to boil a bubble or two, then ſtrain through 
a cloth. In that Cate, your preparation will be fit to 


take off all the ſpots from crigſon, either cloth or velvet. 


Note, For cloths or velvets of other colours, tinge your 
liquor with 4ozrre, or goat's hair, of the ſame colour. 


XXV. To take off ar vil ſpet from cloth, 


Take oil of tartar, which put on the ſpot, then waſh it 
immediately, firſt with lukewarm water, then with two or 


three cold waters, and it will be perfectly cleanſed. 
| XXVI. 4 
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XXVI. 4 compoſition of ſoap to take off all forts of ſpots. 


1. Take one pound of Venetian white ſoap, ſix yolks 
of eggs, and half a ſpoonful of ſalt pounded. Incorpo- 
rate all together with a ſufficient quantity of the juice 
from the leaves of white beet. Make this compoſition 
into ſmall cakes, which dry in the ſhade. 

2. To uſe them, wet the place of the cloth where the 
ſpot is, with clear water, and rub it over on both ſides 
with the ſaid ſoap; then waſhing it, the ſpot will diſap- 
pear. | 


XXVII. To take the ſpots from a white ſilk or crimſon vel vet. 


Wet the place well with brandy of three rec&ifications, 
or with the very beſt ſpirit of wine, then ſmear it over 
with the white of an egg, and ſet it to dry io the ſun, 
When dry, waſh the place with clean water, paſſing and 
ſqueezing it between your fingers; and if the ſpot 1s not 
gone at the firſt operation, it will not fail at the ſecond, 
therefore renew it again. 


CHAP. xn. 


SzcrETs Relative to the ArT of FisHING, 
5 BIRD-CATCEHINOG, Gs. 


I. How to entice a great quantity of fiſh to reſort to a certain 
eee Place. | 

Y OU may draw all the fiſh into whatever place you 

fiud moſt commodions, by throwing in the follow- 

ing compoſition.— Take bullock's, goai's, and ſheep's . 

blood, which is found in curds among the entrails in the 

| body 
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body of the animal freſh killed, thyme, origan, flour, 
marjoram, garlick, wine-lye, and ſome ſuet or marrow 
of theſe ſame animals. Pound well all theſe ingredients 
together, and make them in ſmall pills, which ſcatter in 
that place of the river or pond where you wiſh to have 
the fiſh come. 


II. Another receipt to the ſame purpoſe. 


Pound nettles with oubarbe, and ſome of that graſs 
called guintefolium; add ſome wheat boiled in marjoram, 
and thyme water well pounded alſo with the reſt, Put of 
that compoſition in your net, and it will ſoon be full. 


III. Arother away. 


Grind together coculas Indicus, cummin and ſome old 
cheeſe, make a paſte of it with wine lye and wheat flour, 
When all is well incorporated, make it into pills of the 
ſize of a pea." Throw them into a river or pond wherein 
you know there is a great quantity of fiſh, in a part where 
the water 1s clear and undiſturbed, Every fiſh who ſhall 
ſwallow thoſe pills will be ſo intoxicated that they will 
all come to the fide of the water, and you will be able to 
take them with your. hand. In a ſhort time afterwards 
their intoxication will go off, and they will become 
again as brikk as ever they were before eating that bait. 


IV. Another way. 


Marjoram, marigolds, wheat flour, and rancid butter, 
goat's ſuet, and lumbrici terreni, (or earth worms) pounded 
and mixed all together, are of infinite ſervice to intice all 
ſorts of fiſh in the net. | 


V. How to get a goed many birds, 


Have an owl or chough, which tie in the night to a tree 
in the foreſt, Near him place a large lighted candle, 
which ſhall blaze very much, Then let two or three 
people make a noiſe about the tree with drums. The 
birds will come in crowds to rooſt near the owl, to make 
war againſt him, and you will thereby have an * 

| ; 
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nity to kill numbers of them, by ficing in th emidſt of chem 
with ſmall for. | | | 


VI. Arnther way. 


Put a-ſoaking ſome birds ſeed in good brandy, with 
a little white hellebcre, and pl ice it in {ome part of your 
garden as a bait for the birds which frequent it; and all 
' thoſe who ſhall eat of that ſe. d will ſo ſuddenly be 1atox- 
icated by it, that they will ſuffer themſelves to be taken 
by the hand. | | | 


VII. Another way. 


If you want to catch live ſwallows or crows, make 
papers in the form of a ſugar loaf, with ſome ſtrong 
brown or blue paper, the entrance of Which rub in the 
inſide with bird-lime, and bait at the bottom with ſome 
ſtinking piece of meat or carrion to intice them. By theſe 
means, when they go to thruſt their heads in thoſe papers, 
to take the meat, the lime catches hold of their featbers, 
all about their neck and head, and caps them in ſuch a 
manner that they find themſelves blinded, and cannot fly, 
when they go to riſe for it, which gives an opportunity 
of taking them alive with the hand, 


VIII. Another way. 


Mix alittle aux womica among the ſeed, which lay as 
a bait for birds. As ſoon as they ſhall have eat any of it 
they will fall into a ſwoon, and it will be eaſy to lay hold 
of them with the hand. 8 | 


IX. To preſerve and multiply pigeons. | 
In a large dovecote, prepare the following food, which 

will induce your pigeons to l ve their cote, and alſo to 
bring you a great many ſtrangers when they go abroad .,— 
Take thirty pounds of millet, three of cummin, five of 
honey, half a pound of biſhop's-wort, otherwiſe coftus, 
two pound of agnus caſtus ſeed, which boil in river water 
to the total evaporation of the laſt, Then in its ſtead 
pour 
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ph ur a gallon and a half, or two gallons of red Port, with 
about eight pounds of old mortar well pulveriſed, which 
ſet on the fire again for about half an hour to concoct. 
Thus all thoſe ingredients will harden and form a lump, 
which if placed in the middle of the dovecote, will in a 
ſhort time amply reward you for your expence, 


x. Another for the ſame purpoſe. | 


If you hang in your dovecote a couple of the oldeſt 
ſlinking and dry ſalt cod-fiſh, you will by this means not 
only keep your own pigeons ſafe at home, but alſo cauſe 
a deſertion among all thuſe of your neighbours ; for the 
ſmell of that fiſh, of which they are exceſſively fond, will 
reach them many miles off. | 


XI. How to fatten pigeons, 


Experience ſhews that nothing will keep pigeons in 
better order, and fatten them ſooner, than a paſte made 
of fried beans wieh cummin and honey, 


"CHAP; = VM: 
SecreTs, entertaining and uſeful. 


I. To whiten wax. 


ME it in a pipkin without boiling. Then take a 

wooden peſtle, which fteep in the wax two fingers 
deep, and_plunge immediately into cold water to looſen 
the wax from it, which will come off like ſheets of paper, 

When you have thus got all your wax out of the pipkin, 
and made into flakes, put it on a clean towe!, and expoſe 
it in the air on the praſs till it is white. Then melt it 
again, and ftrain it through a muſlin to take all the dirt 
out of it, if there be any, 


II. Another 
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II. Another of whitening wax in large manufattories. 


1. Melt your wax in a large copper, ſuch as brewing 
or waſhing ccppers faxed in mortar; have a kind of 
trough, made of oak or deal, and fix or ſeven feet long, 
at the farther end of which a cock of cold water will be 
placed in the wall to fill it, and at the other, towards the 
copper, a tub laid upon it, to receive the wax from the 
copper. Let that tub have alſo a cock at four fingers 
breadth from the bottom, and in that tub pour the melted 
hot wax from the copper. Cover it with a blanket in 
four doublets. to make it retain its heat, and let it reſt 
thus a couple of hours to give time to the dirt and naſti- 
neſs, which may happen to be in it, to ſeitle at the bottom 
of the tub. When that is done, fill your trough with 
cold water; theg have a kind of tin baiket to fit the 
width of the trough ſo as to fit upon its edges, and bored 
at bottom with twelve or ſixteen ſmall holes, at equal 
diſtances, ſo as to receive the melted wax from the cock 
of the tub, and render it in the trough through the ſaid 
{mall holes of its bottom, while with a poliſh :d wooden 
ſtick or roller, under the tub, and armed at both ends 
with iron in the form of a ſpit, and half of the thickneſs 
of which enters into the water, while the other keeps 
above it, you keep continua'ly turning equally and regu- 
larly, This proceſs will make the wax flake in the 
water into ſma'l ribbons as thin as filver paper. Now 
in fine clean hampers, or hand baſkets, made of white 
peeled willow twigs, take your wax trom the trough 
with a wooden ſhovel, and carry it to an open field, where 
lay it thick upon a coarſe cloth in the ſun, and turn it 
every other day for two weeks running, after which time 
it will be of a very perfect whiteneſs. - NE 

2. Now clean well your copper, and put in alum 
Water to warm, in which throw your whitened wax, and 
ſtir well, When melted, renew the operation as before, 
and carry it again in the open field to expoſe it in the lim, 
In a week's time it will have its whiteneſs in the higheſt 
degree it can be carried to. ek | | | 

3. Melt it then for the laſt time, and put in ſmall 

; Fo * round 
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round cakes, which is done by caſting it in ſmall moulds 
carved purpoſely on ſeveral boards. | 


III. How to multiply wax. 4 x 


Take bullock's ſuct, which pound well, and put a- 
ſoaking for ſeventy-two honrs, in the ſtrongeſt French 
wine-vinegar, then boil afterwards for forty-eight hours, 
kecping perpetually ſkimming, as long as there appears 
any ſcum upon it. When that 1s done, let it cool a 
while, and throw it afterwards into a tub of cold water, 
 Wherein beat and ſtir it till it reſumes its wonted conſiſt- 
ence and fi mneſs. Then put it again into the, freſh 
vinegar, and repeat the very ſame proceſs three different 
times. Next to that, gather the tops of roſemary, ſage, 
bay, and mint, wi:'ch pound and boil well in water, then 
tram t rough a Co.ble flannel bag. In this water bol 
for he lai: tim? your prepared ſoet as before, and after it 
ſhall have boiled there one hour, it wili have nom gte bad 
ſwell. To colour it you mult put one drachm of ſaffron 
to each pound of ſuet, and melt it aftersads with an 

equal quin.ity of real bees wax, then it will te im polhible 
to diſcover the mixture. 


IV. To make muiton fuet candlts, in. imitation of wax 
candles, 


1. Throw Gael lime in melted mutton ſuet; ve iime 
will fall to the bottom, and car:y along v ich it all the 
naſtineſs of the ſuet, ſo às to case it as pre and ane as 
wax itſelf. 

2. Now: if with one part of that fakt 500 mix three 
of real wax, you will never be able ro find out the mixture, 
not even in the moulding and caſting wax for fpjires or 
ornaments," 


* 


V. To make ſnap. 


'The white, or as it is called, the Gene ſoap, is made 
with wood aſhes, Al:cant kali, be ar.d olive oil. The 


black ! is made of the ſame materials, with this co 
. that 
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that it is made with the ces and tartar of the oils, 
The marble is made with Alicant kali, bourde, and lime; 
and wien it is almoſt done, they take ſome red earth, 
which they call cinnabar, with copperas; they boil theſe 
together, and throw it in the copper wherein the ſoap is. 
It occaſions a blue marbling, as Jong as the copperas 
keeps the better of the two ingredients; hut as ſoon as 
the cinn ibar has at laſt abſorbed the vitriol, this blue 
bue ſubſides intirely, and the red alone predominates, 
In order therefore to form the ſoap, make different lyes 
with all theſe forts of matters; and when they are ſuffi- 
ciently charged (which beginners know by their carry- 
ing an egg ſwimming, without its ſinking to the bottom, 
and experienced ſoap-boilers are judges of by dejuſtation, 
and the time they have been at work) they put all theſe 
lyes in proper coppe's, and pour at the ſame time in 
Provence and Languedoc, oil of olive; in Germany, greaſe; 
and in England, oil of fiih, That done, they boil all to- 
gether with a great blaſtiag fire ; and eighteen or twenty 
days afterwards theſe oils have ſo well aſpired a' the ſalts 
of the lye, that this is loft quiie flat and untaity. Then by 
the cocks which are at the bottom of the coppers, the 
| water or lye is let out, and the lump of ſoap taken out 
and placed to dry in houſes built on purpoſe, to make it 
take a iufficienc conſiſtence. 


VI. To prevent any thing from burning in the fire. 


Pound into powder cherry-tree gum and alum in equal 
quantit es, and imbibe that powder with ſtrong wines 
vinegar, which leave thas a digeliing on warm aſhes, for 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours. If with this compoſition 
vou rub any thing and throw it in the fire, it wil not be 

conſumed by it, E 


VII. To prewent burning one's fingers in melted lead. 


Take two ounces of 50 armeniam, one of quick fil ver, 
balf a one of camphire, and two of brandy, Mex all 
together with-a peſtle in a braſs mortar, and rub your 
hands with this compoſition, before ſteeping chem into 

L ED» „ 
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a pot of melted lead, and this will have no effect upon 
them. | F e 


VI II. 4 fire which cannot be extinguifbed by water. 


Take five . ounces of gun- powder; ſaltpetre, three; 
brimſtone, two; camphire, roſin, and turpentine, one of 
each. Mix all togetber, and imbibe it with rectified oil 
of roſiny fir-tree. If you fill balls with this compoſition, 
and throw them thirty feet deep in the water, they will 
burn ſtill, even if you cover them intirely with mould, 


IX. To prevent the oil of a lamp from ſmoking. 


Diſtil ſome onions, and put of the diſtilled liquor at the 
bottom of the lamp, and the oil over it, then you will 
ſee the oil give no offenſive ſmoke. _ 


. 7 o make en incombuſtible wick. | 


Take -a long piece of feathered alum, which cut of 
what fize you like, and bore in its length ſeveral holes 
with a large needle ; then put this wick in the lamp; the 
oil will aſcend through theſe holes, and if you light it, 
vou will ſee the effect of it. | | 


XI. 4 fone awhich is inflammatle with water. 


Take quick-lime, refined ſal:petre, Alexandrian tutty? 
and calamina'y ſtone, in equal quantities, with brimſtone 
and camphire, of each two paris. Put all into ſubtle 
powder, and ſift it tr rough the fineſt fieve. Then put all 

into a new piece of cloth, and tie it very tight. Put this 
knot into a crucible, which cover with another crucible, 
and lute well with greaſy clay. Let the lute, and all be 
ſet in the ſun, or over a baker's oven, ro dry. After 
Which time place theſe crucibles in a b:ick kiln, and do 
not take them out before the bricks are baked, Then 
you will find a ſtone, which the leaſt drop of water will 
inflame, ſo as to light a match if you put it to it, To 
put it out, only blow upon it, 

| N XII. To 
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XII. To make the true phoſphorus, extracted from urine, 


which is inflammable by the air, ſo that pieces of wood may 
be lighted by it, | 


Put a large quantity of ch:mber-lye in bottles, ſet them _ 


in the ſun during the dog-days, till the urine become en- 


tirely fœtid. In proportion as the urine diminiſhes by 


the evaporation the heat occaſions, let them be filled 
again by pouring from the one into the other, but not by 
any freſh urine. When it is come to its utmoſt degree of 
corruption, put it into a glaſs retort on a ſand bath; and, 


having luted a bladder for receiver, there will ariſe firſt a 
ſpirit, and next a phlegm. When the diſtillation is ended, 


and you ſee that nothing more atiſes, let the retort cool, 
and un'ute it to fill it again with urine of the ſame degree 


of corruption as the laſt, Lute and diſtil aga n as you did 


before, firſt the ſpirit, and then the phlegm, continuing 


to unlute, fill again and diſtil till you find you have got 


at the bottom of the retort a good quantity of faces, — 


Obſerve and be very careful at every diſtillation not * 
force the diſtillation beyond the phlegm, Pat when it 


comes for the laſt time, re-adapt-=tte bladder, and give 
the gradual riſing ee aſcends, in which caſe, 

keep up your firE"to that degree, and when you ſee it 
| en is the t me to increaſe your fire, to force out 


ſtops, t 


any thing which can be forced and diſtilled from it. 
When that is dee, let the retort cool, and break it. 


Therein you will find two forts of matters; the one rare 


and ſpungy, which occupies the upper part, and another 


under, very naſty and tartareous. Separate carefully, 
and dexterouſly, with a wooden knife, or ſpatula, the 


upperm@lt. maiter from the undermoſt. Put the ſpongy 
one in a Md retort, and give a gradual fire on the ſand 
bach. The firit which ariſes will be an oil, which put 
aſide; the next will be a matter not unlike melted ſul- 
Phur. Then take the oil which firſt aſcended, and mix 


it with that of the preceding diſtillation, which pour all 


together on the reſidue of this ſecond one, and ſet it on a 


very flow fire, to exbaifft gently all the humidity from it. 


Then empty this humidity or phlegm out of the receiver, 
* — 3 | and 
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and rej la e it with clear and clean u ater ; and, havirg 
re- adapted it to the retort, diſtil all your greaſy and bitu- 
minous oil; it will come out lige ſtars and ſpang'es of 
hre, which wilt fell into the receiver. But then is the 
time to take care and 1.0t be t. o haſty by puſhing the fire 
too hard, for yov would cauſe the breaking of the ret rt, 
and loſe at once all the fruit of your labour. — The opera- 
tion being therefi re well conducted throughout, you will 
find your matter at the bottom of the receiver: break it 
into ſeveral pieces, pur it in a phial with water, and cork 
it well, Such is the proceſs to be obſerved in waking 
the pbo/phorus from urive, and which we here publiſh 


fiom experience. 


XII. Fruit. 


To preſerve trees {rom being injured by worms, caterpillars, 
Ge. Clear away the gum that ifſues out of the tree 
affected by the worm; ſtrew a little flour of brimſtone 
around the root, and cover it with fine mould, that it 
may not be blown away, yet ſo that the ſun may operate 
_ through and cauſe the brimſtone to fumigate, which will 
defiroy the worm. One pound of brimſtone is ſufficient 
for near two hundred trees. The ſame kind of ſulphur is 
deſtructive to caterpillars, Split the end of a pole or 
tick, put therein a few brimitone matches, ſer them on 
fire, and hold the 7 under the neſt. | 


XIV. To 11 all forts of worms in cattle, 


Take ſaven, chop it ſmall, and beat it with frefh a: 
ter, make it in ſmall balls, and give it tothe beaſt in a pro- 
portionable quantity. Sweet wort and a litile black ſoap 
mixed together as a drink, maketh all forts of beaſts void 


the wornis. 


XV. To kill maggots in ſorep, 
Take gooſe reaſe, tar and brimſtone, mix them to- 
gether. on the fire, and when cold, anoint the troubled 
places there with. | | : 
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9. To make ivory black for the above purpoſe. 2 - 
10. A varniſh for floors — 44 
11. A varniſh from Flanders — 45 
12. A varniſh to lay on canvaſs ſaſnes 45 
13. A varniſh of ſhell-lac, for pictures 45 
14. Another varniſh for pictures — 45 
15. Another ſort | 45 
16. The Chibeſe varniſh a 45 
t7. To imitate jaſper, or variegated black marble 46 
18. Another way | — 46 
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19. An excellent varniſh to give a fine gloſs to jaſper, 
or variegated black marvle 46 
20. A varniſh which dries in two hours time 47 
21. A varniſh for copperplate prints - 47 
22. An admirable varniſh — 47 
23. A varniſh fit to lay on all #-rts of colours 47 
24. A varniſh known under the appellation of Beaume- 
blanc, or white balm — 48 
25. A varniſh to be uſed on plaiſter, and any other 
ſort of materials. 48 
26. An excellent varniſh, in which may be put and 
diluted, whatever colour you like. —It ſuits, 
equally well, goldſmiths and limners 48 
27. A Chineſe vargiſh ſuitable to all ſorts of colours 48 
28. Chineſe varniſh, more particularly calculated for 
miniature painting — 49 
29. Row to make a red, with a varniſh, of a much 
_ _ higher hue than coral elf — 49 
30. To make it gridelin colourfſe — 49 
31. To make it green — 49 
32. Another way for the ſame — 49 
33. lo make it yellow — — 49 
34. To make it blue 5 50 
35. Another ſort of varniſh — 50 
35. A tranſparent varuiſh, fit for all ſorts of colours 50 
37. To make ſaſhes with cloch, which will be very 
tranſparent 99 50 
38. The varniſh fit for the above ſaſhes 50 
39. A fine White varniſh — 8 
40. A varniſh to prevent the rays of the ſun from 
p fling through the panes of window glaſſes Fr 
41. To raiſe areli fon varniſh 51 
42. To render lk ftoffs tranſparent, after the Chineſe - - 
manner and paint them wi'h tranſparent co- 
lours likewife, in imitation of the India manu- 
faQured ſilka — 52 
43+ 'To make a tranſparent blue os for the above 
„ purpole- 52 
44. To make a aw oy 3 yeilow hue for the fame 24 
© üer n — 52 
88 45. To 
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45. To make a tranſparent green — 53 

46. To give the abovementioned painted ſilks, all 
the ſmell and fragran cy of the India ones 53 

47. The true receipt of the Exglihb varniſh, ſuch as 
is laid on ſticks and artificial- made canes 54 
48. A fine varniſh for all ſorts of colours 54 
49. A varniſh to lay on after the iſinglaſs 55 
50. A varniſh to gild with, without gold 55 
51. A varniſh water proof | a 36 
52. Callot's varniſh, mentioned in chap. I. p. 2. 56 
53. A varniſh to lay on paper — 57 
54. Another varniſh —— 57 
"55. L*Abbe Mulot's varniſh 57 


56. A varniſh to lay over plaiſter-works, or figures 57 
57. A very fine red l — ON 
58. Avarniſh to gild certain parts of tamped leathers, 
| filvered in ſome places with pewter-leaves, 
and otherwiſe adorned with running italks of 
flowers, varions colours, figures, and other 


{orts of embelliſhments _ 58 
59. To imitate porphyry „ 59 
bo. To imitate ſerpentine —— — 80 


Er 10; 


Of Maſtichs, Cements, Sealing-wax, &c. 
1. A ſubtile maſtich to mend all ſorts of broken 


veſſelis | - | 62 
2. Another _ | — 6 
3. A maſtich to make rock-works — 61 
4. An excellent maſtich — 61 
A maſtich for broken wares— 61 
6. Another maſtich —— 62 
7. Another — | e 62 
8. A cement — — 8 
9. A glue to lay upon gold — 62 
10. A fize — 22915 — 55 62 
11. An exceeding good ſize, called Orleans ſixe 62 
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12. A cement for delph, and other eart“ n wares 62 
13. Another for the ſame purpoſe, which reſiſts 
water — — 63 
14. A cold cement for ciſterns and fountains 63 
15. A lu e to join broken veſlels — 63 
16. A ſtrong glue with ſoft cheeſe — 63 
17. To make a ſtrong maltich — / — 63 
18. To make corks for bottles — 64 
19. To imitate rock works 64 
20. To rub floors with, whether beards, bricks, &c. 64 
21. Acompoiition to make a relief fit to gild over, or 
even to raiſe an embroidery _ 64 
22. Sealing wax: Recipe . 65 
23. Another ſealing wax: Recipe 2d 65 
24. Another. Recipe 3 | | 65 
25. Another, Recipe 4th — 65 
26. Another, Recipe 51h +895 66 
27. Another. Recipe 6 — — 66 
28. Another. Recipe 71h Exceſſively good 66 
29. Another, Recipe 81h 67 
30. An excellent ſealing wax, by Girardot. Re- 
Cie 9th — e 
31. A colour for the above wax | — 67 


E HAT . 


Of Glaſs Manufactory, and the making Com- 
poſitions to imitate Precious Stones, com- 
monly called French Paſte. 


1. The general compoſition of the paſte to make 
. ſpurious precious ſtones, ſuch as emeralds, 


| ſapphires, rubies, &c. _ 68 

2, To make emeralds, and other precious tones 68 
3. To calcine calcedony Rone and chry (tal, in order 
__ to compoſe precious ſtones with them 970 

4. To make emeralds ——ů — 70 
5. For topazes — | — 7 

6. For ſapphires — — 7 

: LOR 71 


7. For amethyſts — 
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8. For byacintła — 

9. For rubies - 
10. Another way to make emeralds 
11. Another compoſition for hyacinths 


12. Another for rubies — 
13. To make diamonds — 
14. A Water to harden artificial ſtones 72 
15. A dye, to put under true and falſe diamonds, | 
when they are ſer / — — 73 
16. How to make White ſapphites, to imitate true 
diamonds * 14 
17. A better way of doing the ſame — 74 
18. A colour to make rubies — | 74 
19. To whiten amethyits _ — 75 
20. To make cmeralds light and hard — 75 
21. To give chryſtal a perfect nardnefs — _ 76 
22, A ccment to render chryſtal like diamonds, and 
give the ſapp! Bites of Alenſen a hatdneſs to cur 
glaſs with eaf: _ _ 76 
23. To make chryſtal throw off as much fire as dia- 
mords — — 5553 
24. Another way of making diamond: — 76 
25- To give ihe white amethyſt the colour of a true 
diamond — — 77 
26. To imitate calcedony — 77 
27. To make a chrylolite — 77 
28. To make diamonds with jargons _ 77 
29. To make deublets in ribies and ras as they 
do at Milan — _ — 78 
30. To ſoften ch yRal — 5 0 


31. Another to ſoften chryſtal, or any ather coloured 
ſtone, ſo that you may cut it like cheeſe; and 
reſſore it afte wa: ds to its primary hardneſs 79 

32. Another equaliy uſeful to ſoften chrylal and 


ſteel — — 80 
33. A paſte which will-procure as beautiful emeralds 2 
as nature] ones — OREN 
34. Ano:her way of making-emera! ds — _ 80 
35. Towhiten imperfe& diamonds _ 31 
30. To counter feit diamonds _ — WP 


37. Various 
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37. Various dyes for precious ſlones —— 82 
38. A colour for glaſſes and enamels — 82 
39. Another ruby colour 83 
40. Another of the invention of Sainte Marie the ena- 

m-iler 83 
41. A compoſition, the fuadamental baſis of all 
enamels — 83 

42. To make an enamel as white as milk 84 
43. To make an enamel, turquoiſe colour 83 
44. How to prepare the ſcories of copper for the 

above purpoſe —d — — 85 
45. To make blue ename! — 85 
45. To make green enamel — 86 
47. To make a black ſhining enamel — 86 
48. To make an enamel, purple colour — 86 
49. Another — 87 
50. A yellow enamel 87 
51. To make a chryſtaline ma'ter which ferves as a 
baſis to red. colour enamels 87 
52, How to make a fine preparation of Fufible Mag- 
neſia, to be employed in the making of red 
enamel . — 83 
53. To make r:d enamel of a beautiful ruby hue 88 
54. To make an ename!, true Balais ruby colour 88 
55. To make a bright enamel, e/carboucle colour 89 
56. To give rock cryſtal the various colouis of topaz, 
rubies; opal, heliottope, and others. — 89 
57. The method of counter drawing on artificial 
ſtones, the original cameos, intaglios, and 
other gems, which are kept and preſerved in 
the ſeveral muſeums of Europe — 90 
58. To jaſper glaſs-globes 91 
59. To give globes a filver colour —— 92 
60. A good method for tinnidg'glafs globes 92 
61. To make the ſame in colours — — 92 

62. To ſtick theſe globes upon one another 92 

63. To make tranſparent frames — 93 
64. Another „ d e ee 93 
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65. Another way, which will make the frame look 
as made of plaſs — 
66. A White paint to preſerve the putty round the 
panes of glaſs — 93 
67. To clear glals — — 94 
68. How to diſtinguiſh a true from a falſe ſtone 94 
69. Another to the ſame purpoſe —— „ 
70. To make pearls, and ſwell them to what ſize you | 
pleaſe — 94 
71. To dye cryſtal ruby hue, with lake“ — 96 
72. To make a ſapphire — 96 
73. Another compoſition for the ſapphire — 97 
74. To make an amethy ſt —— 97 


F 
Concerning Colours and Painting. 
y I. To paint in var niſſi on wood. (Uſeful to 


Carriage Painters, ) 


. The preparations previous to the lay ing of 
colours, and the general proceſs obſetved in 


laying them on it. — — 98 
2. To make a black ——— 82 
3. To make a blue — CS 99 
4. To make the Gridelin . 99 


8 II. To paint on paper. 


2 For the red — — 99. 
6, To mike a fine yellow — Co 99 
E To make a green — — 99 


; 8, To transfer a print on vellum, and then paint it 99 
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9. How to prepare colours for limning — 100 
10. To make what is called lamp-black — 100 
11. Another way of making black —— 100 
12. To make a blue — —— 100 
13. To make a turquin blue — 101 


A fine green for limning 
. Another for the {ame purpoſe 
To make Sap- green, or blackberry green 101 


$ III. Compoſition for limners. 


17. To make lake ——— 101 
18. To make a liquid lake — — 101 
19. Another way — — — —— 102 
20. For the vermilion —— 102 


21. For the making of carmine — — 102 
22. Colours fit for expreſſing the various complex - 
ions 102 
d IV. To make tranſparent colours. 
23. For the green — — 
24. For the red — — 103 
25. For the yellow | — 103 
26. For the blue — 103 
27. Another blue, very like ultramarine 103 
28. A pale red to paint on enamel — 104 
29. Proceſs of making purple, for painting on 
enamel 104 
30. How to make a fine fleſh colour — 105 
31. A good way to make carmine — 105 
32. Another way — — 10 
33. The whole proceſs of making ultramarine 106 
34. Another very fine ultramarine —— 106 
35. A very good and experienced paſtil t. to make ul- 
tramarine of 107 
36. The way of mixing the api with che paſtil, to 


make ultramarine 


. 


37. Another 
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37. Another {eciet to compoſe a fine blue, for w.iſh- 
ing in drawings, inſtead of ultramarine, which 
is too dear, and too ſtrong to be uſed for that 
purpoſe — — 109 
38. The true ſecret of making Iris green 110 
39. To make a dak green for miniature pictures, 
waſhing on piper, or draperies and terraces 111 


40. To make the biſtre for the waſh — — 111 
41. The fccret for a fine red for the waſh 110 
42. A ſectet to make carmine at a ſmall expence 112 


$. V. Compoſition of colours, to dye ſkins or gloves, 


43. A lively Iſabel — 112 
44. For a pale filbert colour —— 112 
45. For the gold colour —— 113 
46. For the fleſh colour — — 1213 
47. The firaw colour —_ 113 
48. A fine brown —— 113 
49. To make a fine muſk colour — 113 
50. To make a frangipane colour — 113 
51. An olive colour — ham 113 
52. How to make ſkins and gloves take theſe dyes 114 
53. To varniſh a chimney — 4 


§. VI. To colour or varniſh copperplate prints. 


54. To varniſh copperplate prints ——. 1414 
9 5. How to colour theſe prints, in Imitation of 
| p Ctures in oil colours | — 115 


56. A varniſh which ſuits all ſorts of prints and pic- 
tures, ſtands water, and makes the work 
appear as ſhining as glaſs — 11 
67. To make appear in gold, the figure of a print 116 
58. A curious 8 to make a print imitate the 
painting on glaſs — — 116 
59. Another to the ſame purpoſe — 117 
60. The method of chalking, for thoſe who are not 
acquainted with drawing — 18 
61. To prepare a tranſparent p?per aa i n 2 
| e. 
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$ VII. For painting on glaſs, 
652. How to draw on glaſs — — 119 
63. A colour for grounds on glaſs — 119 
64. Preparations of lake for gafs — 120 
65. Preparation of the blue pu ple, for glaſs 120 
66, Preparation of the green, for glaſs — — 120 
67. Preparation of the yellow for the ſame _ 120 
68. Prepare tion of the white — 120 
69. The proper varniſh to be laid on glaſs after 
painting C——————— 0 12 

70. How to paint on glaſs without fire — 121 


$ VIII, Preparations of colours of all forts, for 
oil, water, and crayons, 


71. An oil to grind colours with, when the works 
are much expoſed to the injurics of the 


weather — — — 121 
72. To marble and jaſper paper — 1221 
73. To clean pictures —— 122 
74. Another for the ſame purpoſe — 1; 
75. A ſecret to render old pictures as ſine as new 123 


75. An oil to prevent pictures from blackening.— 
It may ſerve alſo to make cloth to carry in the 


pocket, againſt wet weather —— 123 
7 . A waſh to clean pictures 3 123 
78. Another way —— 3 123 
79. Anvther way ee e 3 3 


£0, A very curious and ſimple way of preventing flies 
from fitting on pictures, or any other furniture, 


and making their dung there — — 123 
81, To make indigo —— —_—_— 124 
82, To make a yellow I — 2-186 
83. An azure of mother of pearl — "134 
64, A white for painters, which may be preſerved 

for ever — v— — 124 
85. Another white for ladies“ paint  —— 124 
86. A good azure — — 125 


87. An 


y 
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87. An azure from ſilver, done in leſs than a fort- 

5 night | — — 125 
88. To make an azured water 125 
89. Another way of making azure . 126 
90. A fine azure —— e 
91. Another way — — 126 
92. Another way | —— 1 


93. To make an admirable white lead, fit for oil- 


painting and colouring of prints — c 17 
94. The prep tation of verdigreale — — 127 
95. A fine liquid green — 127 
90. To make the Sil de- grain, or brown pink 127 
97. To make a fine vermilion 128 
98. A ſecret to draw without either ink or pencil 128 
99. To make an imitation of enamel on tin, for 

chimney- branches, &c. — 128 


100, A valvable ſecret to make exceeding good 
Crayons, as hard as red chalk. Diſcovered by 
Prince Rupert, brother to Prince Palatine 128 
101. To render the ſtone-cinnabar and vermilion 
iner, and at the ſame time to prevent them 


from blackening | 129 
102. Proceſs uſed in making Eaftern carmine 129 
103. The proceſs obſerved in making the lake 131 
104. To make the fine columbine lake —— 132 
105, A fine red water for miniature painting 133 

106. The receipt of the fine Venetian lake — 133 
107. Directions for colouring prints — 135 
108. Directions for the mixture of colours 16 
109. Directions for painting rec —— 1397 


110. Directions for the cho ce, uſe, and compoſition. 
: of the colours employed for the abore purpoſe 137 
111. Directions for painting in oil on a wall. 


| Method 1 | — — — 139 
112. Method 2 — 139 
113. Method 3 e — 140 
114. DireQions for painting in oil on wood 140 
115. Directions for painting in oil on canvaſs 140 


116, Which colours are uſed for the aboye purpoſe 142 
117, Which 
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117. Which oils are uſed in painting — 144 
118. To take off inſtantly a copy from a print, or a 
. icture 13 145 
119. Directions for making the Spaniſh carnation 145 
120. To make the Spaniſh ladies rouge — 145 
121. A fine lake made with ſhell- lac — 146 
122. Directions to make cinnabar, or vermilion 146 
123. Another method of making cinnabar _ 14 
124. An azure as fine as, and which looks ſimilar to 
ultramarine — 149 
125. The ſame as practiſed in Germany — 149 
126. Another very fine azure 149 
127. Another — — 149 


$ IX. Preparation of the lapis lazuli to make 
e uultramarine. 


128. ½. The general manipulation of the whole pro- 

ceſs: each fingle part of which ſhall be treated 
of in particular afterwards & — 150 

129. 24, Directions to be obſerved in the proceſs 

of preparing the firong cement, in which the 

lapis 2 is to be incorporated, to draw 
afterwards the azure from it — I 
130. Another cement, of a ſofter nature 1 
131. Directions to prepare and purify the lintſeed oil 
| for the azire | | | | 
132, The lye to waſh the ultramarine with 154 
133. Another ſort cf lye for the ſame purpoſe 1255 
134. Directions for the choice of the veſſels in which 
the moſt 1mpure ultramarine is to be waſhed, 
&c. : — 15 
135, Obſervations for 1 the good or bad F 
__- qualities of the lapis laxuli, from which 


you intend to eompoſe ultramarine 156 
136. The method of calcining, and preparing the 
 lapis laxuli, in order to grind it atterwards 13 


137. Directions for making the liquor fir to grind 
the lapis with, in order to make the ultra- 
marine | — 168 


—— — —- — — 
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138. The method of grinding the /apis laxuli on por- 
phy ry, and the ſigns which attend it 9 49 


139. The method of incorporating tlie grinded /apis. 
laxuli, with either of the ſtrong or ſoft ce- 


ments cad 160 
140. Directions for extracting the azure out of the 
cement — | 161 


141. Obſervations on the colours of the azures at 


their coming out of the cement, and the ſigns 
which attend them 
142. The waſhing and purifying of the azures after 


162 


they are got out of the cement — 163 
143. Another way of purifying the ſame — 163 
144. Another ſecret for purifying azures 164 
145. How to rin the azures, after having been thus 

cleanſed, wafhed and purified — 164 
16. The method of making the green azure 165 
147. Another ſort of green azure — 1 
148. A very fine method for mardling paper 166 


CHAP." VE 
Relative to the Art of Gilding. 


1. The method of gilding with ſize or oil 167 
2. To gild with ſize, or what is called bbrniſh gold 168 
3. To gild without gold — 172 
4. Another to the ſame purpc ſe — 173 
5. A gold without god — 173 
6. The preparations of the gum water _— 173 
7. To write in gold orfilver — 17 
8. To gild on glaſle:, ea: then, or china wares 173 
9. To write or paint in gold colour — 174 
10. To write or paint in filver, eſpecially with a pencil 174 
11. To whiten and ſilver copper medals — 174 
12. A water to gild iron ——— 175 
13. To whiten exteriorly copper ſtatues — 175 
14. To write in g Id letters on pots or boxes 175 


15. To gild filver in water-gild.ng without the affiſt- 


175 
3 The 


ance of mercury — 


Art. 
16. 


&c. — 1 78 
23. To clean and whiren ſilver — 179 
24. The preparation of gold in ſhell — 179 
25. To bronze in gold colour — 179 
26. Another to the jane purpoſ? — 179 
27+ — 180 


Another — 1 
To gild ſteel or iron, after being well poliſhed 177 


1 — 


Page 
The ſauce, which is to be uſed for colouring . 
filver plates, gilt with the above-deſcribed 
powder 
A water which gilds copper and bronze. A 
ſecret very uſeful for watch and pin-mak.rs 177 


176 


20. To ſilver copper figures ——— 177 
21. To ſilver or gild pewter — 178 
22. A compoſitien to lay on lead, tin, or any other 


metal, in order o hold fiſt the ready gilt 
leaves of pewter which are applied on it; 
uſeful for gt ding on high ſteeples, domes, 


How to matt burniſhed ek 
How to do the ſame to burniſh ſilver — 180 


The method of applying gold, or fi!ver in ſhell, 


on the wood 


180 


30. To gild ſandy gold — 180 
31. The varniſh fit to be laid on gilding and fil- | 
| vering A 0 181 
32. The method of bronzing 3 i 
33. A water to gild iron with S 
34. To make the fine writing gold — 8 1 
35. How to get the gold or fi lver out of gilt plates 182 
36. Jo gild paper on the edge — 182 
37. To gild on veilum — — 182 
38. Another way —ͤ ͤ — 182 
39. Another way — 182 
40. A gilt without gold — ä — 183 
41. To gild without gold | — 183 
42. To gild on calf and ſheep ſkin — 183 
43. Gold and fi-ver in ſhell” —d 183 
44. To gild ma ble | — . 183 
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To apply gold on glazed wares, chryſtal, glaſs, 


8 china, &c. — 183 
46. Matt gold in oil — 184 
47. To dye any metal, or flone, gold colour, without 
gold 184 
48. To whiten copper — 184 
49. To whiten fil: er without the aſſiſtance of fire 184 
50. To whiten iron like ſilver 184 
F VIII. 
The Art of Dying Woods, Bones, &c. 
1. The compoſition for red 185 
2. Another red — — — 185 
3. Another way — — 18 5 
4. To dye wood in a purpliſh colour — — 186 
5. A blue purple — — 186 
6. Another — — — 186 
7. A blue for wood — — — — 186 
8. Agreen — — — 186 
9. A yellow — 25 — 186 
10. Another yellow — — —— 187 
11. Another finer yellow — — 187 
12. To dye wood in a fine poliſhed wider — 187 
13. To dye in poliſhed black — 1887 
14. Another way — — 187 
15, To imitate ebony — — 187 
16. Another way _ — — 187 
15. Another way — — 188 
18. A fine black, eaſily made — — 188 
19. To dye wood filver faſhion — — 188 
20. To dye in gold, filver, or copper — 188 
21. To give nut, or pear- tree, what undulation you 
like — — —— 188 
22. To imitate the root of nut. tree — 189 
23. To give a fine colour to the cherry- tree wood 189 
24. To marble wood — 189 
25. To imitate white marble — 189 
26. To imitate black marble - — 
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27. A counter-fation of coral — 190 


28, Jo take the impreſſion of any ſeal 
29. Another wa 


zo. To get birds with white feathers - — 191 


31. To ſoften ivory 
32. To dye ivory thus ſoftened 
33. Another way to ſoften ivory 
34+ To whiten ivory which has been ſpoiled 192 
35- To whiten green ivory: and whiten again that 
which has turned a brown yellow — 192 
36, To petrify wood, &c. 


- s : _ 193 
37. To imitate tortoiſeſhell with horn — 193 
38. A preparation for the tortoiſcſhell — 193 


39. To IPs bones, and mould them in all manner of 


pes — 
40. To dye bones in black — 
41. To ſoften bones — — 194 
— 


42. To dye bones in green 
43. A ſalt for hardening ſoft bones | 2 
44. To make figures, or vaſes, with egg ſhells 195 
45. To dye bones and ivory of a ſine red — 195 
46. To make a paſte in imitation of black marble 195 
47. To dye 2 ot alabaſter, blue or purple 196 


K N 
oOf Caſting in Moulds. 


1. How to caſt figures in moulds — _ 197 
2. To caſt. a figure in bronze © - 197 
3. How to gild ſuch ſorts of figures — 205 


4. Of the choice and compoſition of metals 206 


Q CHA'P. 


17. Another which you may rub off when you pleaſe 212 
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Secrets relative to the making of curious and 
| uſeful ſorts of Ink. 


Art. Page 
1. A good ſhining ink — 207 
2. To write on greaſe, and: make the ink run on it 207 
3. An ink-ſtone, with which ink-ftands may be 

made, and with which you may write without 


ink | 208 
4. To write with common clear water — 208 
F. A good ink both for drawing and writing 208 


6. To make very good ink without gall- nuts, which 
will be equally good to waſh drawings and 
plans, and ſtrike very neat lines with the 


n — — — 2 
7. Anfinvifble ink — oP 28 
8. Another way —— —— 209 
9. To make good India ink — 209 
10. Red ink . — 210 
11. A green ink 1 — 210 
12. To make an ink which appears, and diſappears 
alternately —— ä 210 
13. The inviſible method of conveying ſecrets, 
iſt. ink — | 211 
14. An ink to write over the ather. 29. ink > $11 
15. Another ink which effaces the ſecond, and makes 
the firſt appear, 3d. ink — 211 


16. An ink which will go off in fix days _ 212 


18. Powderink 212 


19. An exceeding good writing ink — 1212 
20. A gold colcur ink, without gold — 2213 
21. Another way — 213 
22. To write in ſilver without ſilver . 
23. A good ſhining ink — 213 
24. A blue ink | — 213 


25. A yellow ink — — 2 


— — —ͤ—)]L“dſ . — 
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= A green ink which may keep two years 214 
A ſhining ink — 21 
28. A way G writing which will not be viſible, unleſs 
you hold the paper to the ſun, or to the light of 
a candle — — 214 
29. A ſecret to revive old writings which ate almoſt 
defaced — — — 215 
30. To write in gold or ſilver letters — ˖˙ 
31. An iris on white paper — 215 
32. A ſhining ink — ů« — 216 
33. A common ink 216 
34. How to prepare printers ink — 216 


35. The preparation of the ink which ſerves to write 
inſcriptions, epitaphs, Cc. on ſtones, marbles, 


Se. — 217 
36. The various ways of making an ink for writing. 
1ſt, Method —— 217 
37. Another way. 2d. method — 25 
38. Another way. zd. method — 3 
39. Another way. 4th. method —— 218 
40. Another way. 5th. method —— 218 
41. Another way. 6th. method — 12218 
42. Another way. 7th. method — — 219 
43. Another way. Sth. method — 219 
44+ Another way. qth. method — — 219 
45. An ink which may be made inftantly — 219 
46. Another way to the ſame purpoſfe 219 
47. A portable ink, without either gall- nut ot 
vitriol — — 220 
48. Another portable ink, in Wen — 220 
* Another porrable powder, to make ink inſtantly 220 
Anather ſort of powder to the fame purpoſe Le 
7” A yellow ink — 221 
32. Another W — 221 
53. Another wax —— . : 
54. Another ſort of yellow liquor 221 
58. Another way - p—_— „ 
| &. Another way ſaperior to all the reſt — © 2322 
| 57. Of the uſe of he age A 222 


2.43 
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58. A ſort of black ink for painting figures, and 
to write upon ſtuffs, and linen, as well as on 


aper — — 223 
$9. To prevent ink from freezing in the winter 223 
60. How to renew old writings almoſt defaced 223 
G1. A green ink 223 
62. Another way — — 224 
63. To write in gold letters, on iron or ſteel 224 


64. An ink which writes like filver, without filver in 
it — eee 224 
65. To write on ſilver in black which will never go off 224 


S i Ix; 


Secrets relative to Wine. 


1. To make a wine to have the taſte and flavour of 


| French muſcat 2295 
2. To make the vin-donx — 223 
3. To make the vin bourru, of an excellent taſte 225 
4. To imitate a malvoiſie — | 22 6 


5. To change red wine into white, and white into red 226 
To prevent wine from fuſting, otherwiſe taſtipg 
of the caſk, and to give it both a taſte and 


flavour quite agreeable — 26 

7. To make a vine produce a ſweet wine — 226 
8. To make a ſweet wine of a very agreeable flavour, 

and beſides very wholeſome ' — 226 

9. To clarify in two days new wine when muddy 226 


10, To make the wine keep mout, or unfermented, for 


5 twelve months | g 227 
11. To make a wine turn black 9 227 
12. To clarify a wine which is turned _ — 227 
13. To cortect a bad flavour in wine —— 227 
14. To prevent wine from Prey and turning 227 
15. To prevent thunder and lightuing from hurting 
wine 5 — 227 
16. To prevent wine from corrupting — 228 
17. To reſtore a wine turned ſour or ſharp — 228 


18. To 


= 


— 
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18. To reſtore a wine corrupted and glairy 228 
19. To prevent wine from growing ſour, and turn- 
ing into vinegar — 228 
20. To wake a new wine taſte as an old wine 228 
21. To reſtore a wine tuned _ 228 
22. T reſtore a wine fuſted or taſting of the caſk 228 
23. To prevent wine from pricking — 229 
24. To make wine keep — 229 
25. To clarify wine eaſily — 229 
20. To prevent wine from turning — 229 
27. To correct a muſty taſte in wine — 229 
28. Another method — 229 
29. To correct a ſour, or bitter taſte in wine 230 
30. To reſtore a ſpo'led wine N 230 
31. To ſweeten a tart wine — 230 
2. Another way — 230 
33. To prevent tartneſs in wine — 230 
34. To heighten a wine in liquor, and give it an 
| agreeable flavour — 230 
35. To give wine a moſt agreeable flavour 5 Torr 
36. How to find out whether or not there be water 
mixedin a caſk of wine — 231 
7. To ſeparate the water from wine = 231 
38. To ungreaſe wine in leſs than twenty-four hours 231 
39. To reſtvre a wine — 232 
40. To correct a bad taſte and ſourneſs in wine 232 
41. Another way — 232 
42. Another way | 232 
43- To cure thoſe who are too much addicted to 
drink wine 232 
44. Another method no leſs certain — 233 
45+ To prevent one from getting intoxicated with 
drinking — —— 233 
46. Another way . — 233 
47. Another way — * 233 
48. Another way —— — 233 
49. Another method — 233 
50. Another way — — 234 
51. A method of making 3 drunk without en- 
dangering theirchealth — 


52. Ami 
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Art. Page 
52. Andther way _ _ 234 
$3. Toreccier a perſon ſrom intoxicatiin _ 234 
$4. To prevent the breath from ſmelling of wine 234 
$5. To preſerve wine good to the laſt 234 


„ -XM-- 


Concerning the Compoſition of bers x 


1. To make good v ine vinegarin a ſhort time 235 
2. To change wine into ſtrong vinegar 235 
3. To make very good and ſtrong vinegar with the | 
worlt of wines — 235 
4. To turn wine into vinegar in leſs than three 
hours _ — . 23 
5- To reſlore ſuch a wine to its firſt taſte 23 
6. An excellent preparation of vinegar _ 236 
7. To render viacegar alkali — 236 
8. To make in one hour good roſe vinegar 236 
9. Another method to make ſuch vinegar in an 
inſtant — 236 
10. To operate the ſame in one hour's time, on a - 
larger quantity of wine — 237 
11. The receipt of the vinegar, called the Grand 
Conſtable's vinegar _ 237 
12, A ſecret to increaſe the ſtrength and ſharpneſs 
of the vinegar — 237 
13. Another way to do the ſame — 1237 
14. The ſecret for making good vin, given by a 
a vinegar- man at Paris 238 
15. To wake vinegar with water — 238 
16. To make good vinegar with ſpoiled wine 239 
17. A dry portable vinegar, or the vinaigre en | 


poudre — — SP 
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Secrets relative to Liquors and Eſſential Oils. 


Art. | Page 
1. To make 2s good wine as Spaniſh wine 240 
2. Another way to imitate Spaniſh wine — 241 
3. To make the roſſolis 241 
4. To make a roſſolis which may ſerve as a founda- 

: tion to other liquors — 242 
5. To make amborſy h — 242 
6, For the near — — 242 
7. A common roſſolis — — 242 
8. Another roſſolis — — — 242 
9. Another way 243 

10. To maſte Eau de Franchipane | —— . 243. 

11. Orange-flower water made inſtantly — 243 

12. Muſcadine roſe-water — 244 

13. To make raſpberry, ſtrawberry, cherry, or other 

ſuch waters — — 244 

14. Lemonade water at a cheap rate — 244 

15. Apricot water — — | 244 

16. To make exceeding good lemonade — 245 

17. To make orangeade the ſame way — 245 

18. To make Eau de Verjus — 245 

19. To make orgeat-water — 24353 

20. Other waters — 246 

21. To make a cooling cinnamon water — 246 

22. To make coriander water —— 2246 

23. Aniſe- ſeed water —1᷑3 246 

24. Citron water — — 246 

25. Cinnamon water — "Gina 247 

26. To make cedrat water — 247 

27. To make cedrat another way — 247 

28. . water — 248 

29. To make good hydromel, otherwiſe methyglin 248 


30. To make eau d'ange —— 
31. Another eau d' ange — 249 
32. Another eau d' ange — 


Q4 33. 
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33 A light and delicate roſſolis, known under the 
denomination of populo — 249 
34. Anglic water — 250 
35. The preparation of muſk and amber, to have it 


ready when wanted to put in cordials 280 
36. To make eau de cete 250 
37. To make the compounded eau clairette 250 
38. The cinnamon water 251 
39. Strong aniſeſeed water, or animated brandy 251 
40. To make white ratafia, called otherwiſe eau de- 
Noaiu, or kernel water — 251 
41. Hypocras, both the red and white ſort +I 
42. To make good roſſolis — 252 
43. An eſſence of hypocras, to make the liquor 
inſtantly, and at will — 252 
44. An exceeding good rataha — 253 
45. An eſſence of ambergris —— 253 
45. Another and ſhorter way of making the ſame 254 
47. A ſmelling water — 2 


48. A receipt to compoſe one pint of roſſolis, with 


which you can make forty 254 
49. To make a roſſolis after that of Turin 255 
50. How to make a Sherbet, a Perſian ſpecies of punch 255 
51. An exceeding fine eſſence of hypocras 250 
52. To make Vin des dieux — 256 
53. Burnt wine — — 256 

54. To imitate muſcat wine — 257 
55. Eau clairette ſimple — 257 
56. A violet water — — 257 
57. To make a clear and white hy pocras 257 
58. For the white hypocras —— 258 
59. To make the true eau- de · Noĩau — 258 
60. To make eau-de Fenouillette, ſuch as it comes 
from the Iſle of Retz — 258 
61. To make an hypocras with water — 259 
62. Of the various liquors with which hypocras may 
de madle— — 260 
63. A roſſolis, Turin faſhion 260 


64. An admirable oil of ſugar — 260 
65. Another oil of ſugar without the aſſiſtance of rs 18 


* 
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66. An admirable eſſence of red ſugar —— 201 
67. Another oil of ſugar, exceſſively good 201 
68. How to extract the eſſential oil from any flower 262 
bg. Eſſence of jeſſamine, roſes and other flowers 262 
70. To draw the eſſential oil of roſes — 262 
71. The oil of cinnamon — — 263 
72. An eſſence of jeſſamine - — * 
73. Eſſence of ambergris — 263 
74. Eſſence of capon and other fowls —— 264 
75. Virginal milk — 264 
76, How to make the hipotique — 204 
77. An exceeding good ptiſan —bſ 265 
78. How to colour any ſort of liquor 265 
79. A ladies fine rouge, not at all hurtful to their 
ſkin like other rouges, wherein there always 

enters a mixture of lead or quickfilver 265 
80. A fine ſmelling water at a ſmall expence 265 
8 1. Eau imperial, or imperial water — 266 
82. The ſyrup of orgeat of Montpeller —— 266 
83. To make an imitation of coffee ——— 1 
84. Another way | | 267 
85. Directions for preparing the true coffee 268 
86. A receipt for making of chocolate 268 


CHAP. . 


e - 5 
Secrets relative to the ConfeQionary Buſineſs. 


1. Preſerved nuts — | 269 
2. Orange flower paſte — — 270 
3. Paſte of jeſſamine | 270 
4+ Apricot paſte — — 270 
5. Currant paſte — 270 


6. A verjus paſte , 
7. How to make ſyrups with all ſorts of flowers, 
which ſhall be poſſeſſed of all their taſte, fla- 


271 


vour and fragrancy 271 
8. Raſpberry ſyrup — — 271 
9. Apricot ſyrup — 272 
10. The verj us ſyrup — — 272 


51. A 
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11. 


END. 


Page 
A general manner of making ſyrups, applicable 
to almoſt all forts of fruits, eſpecially currants 272 


12. To make liquid currant jam —— 273 
13. To make the ſame with cherries 273 
14. Another way to preſerve cherries — 273 
15. To make the liquid raſpberry jam 274 
16. The verjus jam | 274 
15 The ſame wich powder ſugar —— 275 
18. Peeled veijus — — 275 
19. To preſerve March double or ſingle violets 275 
20. Another way to make them liquid 275 
21. To preſerve apricots — 276 
22, How to make a dyy preſerve of them 276 
23. To preſerve green apricots —— 277 
24. To make the Cotignac liquid — 278 
25. Another way 278 
26. How to make the caramel — 278 
27. To make raiſinet — — 279 
28. To preſerve quinces in red 279 
29. To do the ſame in white — 5 


To preſerve rouſſelet, muſcadine, and other 


30. 
pears — — 280 
31. A preſerve of green almonds — 280 
32. To make the ſame into a compotte 281 
33. To make dry portable cherries — 281 
34. The preſerve of orange flowers, whether in looſe 
leaves, buds, or bunches — 281 
35. A marmalade of orange flowers - ——— 282 
36. To make an apricot, or peach jam 282 
37. An apricot jam, after the French way 283 
38. To make raſpberry, currant, and cherry jam 283 
39. To make a good currant jelly — 283 
40. To make a verjus jelly _ 284 
41. To make an apple jelly — 284 
42. To make the conſerve of orange flowers 284 
43. A conſerve of violets — — 285 


44. A conſerve with raſpings of Portugal oranges and 
lemons, conjointly or ſeparately 285 
45. To make almonds a-lz-praline — 28 5 


46. 10 


N 
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46. To whiten cherries, currants, raſpberries, grapes, 
ſtrawberries, and ſuch like fruits — 285 
47. To make ice maroons — 2286 
48. To make the royal maſſepins — > 
49. To make Savoy biſcuits — 288 
50. To make bitter almond biſcuits — 288 
51. To make meringues —— 288 
52. The ſame with cinnamon, or chocolate 289 
53. Another way of icing — 289 
54. To make gimblettes 289 
55. To make biſcotins 290 
56. To make lemon lozenges — 290 | 
57. How to preſerve orange peels all the year, but | 
eſpecially in May — 291 | 


58. To make a paſte with whatſoever fruit it may be 2gr 


59. 'The Genoa paſte 292 
60. Quinces jam, and other fruits — 292 | 
61, Genoa biſcuits _ — 292 
62. 'The queen's cakes or biſcuits — 292 
63. Macaroons — — 292 
64. Particular method of making cakes — 293 
65. A cream which cuts as a rice pudding — 293 


66. To make an exceeding good boiled cream 293 


67. To make whipped cream .- — 294 
II. Of Summer Compottes, or ſtewed 
: | Fruits. „ 
08, The raſpberries compotte — 294 
69. The apricots compotte ——— 294 


70. To make a compotte of fruits as above, and even 


plums broiled 295 
71. To make a compotte of perdigron plums 295 
72. The ſame for mirables, purple and black damaſk, 

Sainte-Catherine, and other plums 295 
73. Compottes of verjus in grain — 


74: Compottes of peeled verjus — 
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75. Compottes of early pears called muſcat 250 
76. The com potte of the largeſt ſorts of pears, ſuch 
as Beurre, Meſſire Jean, Bergamotte, Verte- 
longues, Bzidery, Mouille-bouchee, Ama- 
dotte, Doublefleur, Bonchretien-d'hyver, 


Franc-real, &c. &C, — 297 
77. A compotte of pears a- la- braiſe — 2097 
78. A compotte of apples a-la-bouillone — 297 


CHAP, XV. 
Secrets relative to the Art of Preparing 


Snuff. 

1. How to reduce tobacco into powder — 298 
2. How to purge ſnuff, and prepare it for admitting 

of odours 298 
3. How to perfume ſnuff with flowers — 299 
4+ Another way to do the ſame — 299 
5. Another method —ͤ— | 299 
6. Snuff of mille leurs —  _ 300 
7. The odoring ſnuff, after the method practiſed at 

Rome — 300 
8. The ſnuff with the odour of civet _ 300 


9. Amber ſnuff — 
10. The odoring ſnuff, Maltheſe faſnion — 301 
11. The true Maltheſe method of preparing ſnuff 301 
12. The Spaniſh method of preparing perfumed | 


ſnuff — i 301 

13. To give a red or yellow colour to ſnuff 302 
Secrets of taking out Spots and Stains. 

1. To take off iron moulds from linen — 303 

2. To take off carriage wheel greaſe from clothes 303 

3. Againſt pifs ſpots — 303 


* 
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4. To take off ſpots from cloth of any colour 303 
5. A receipt againſt all ſorts of ſpots, upon tuff ä 303 
6. Againſt oil ipots — 304 
7- A waſhing ball to take off ſpots — 304 
8. To take out pitch and turpentine ſpots 304 
9. Againſt ink ſpots, whether on cloth or linen 304 


10. Another ſimple remedy againſt ink when juſt 


ſpilled — 304 
11. Againſt oil ſpots on ſatin, filk, ſtuff, or paper 3og 
12-.A 3 8 of balls againſt ſpots — 305 
13. For ſilk — 305 
14. To reſtore gold and ſilver laces to their former 

beauty — — 306 


15. To reſtore Turkey carpets to their firſt bloom 306 
16. To make tapeſtries reſume their firſt brightneſs, 
when their colours have been tarniſhed and 


ſpoiled — 306 
17. To take off ſpots of Wax from velvet of any co- 
lour, except the crimſon 306 
28. To take the ſame from ſilks and camblet 307 
19. To waſh a gold or filyer, or ſilk embroidery, or 
any ſtuff whatever, and render it like new 307 
20. To take the ſpots off from ſilk and woollen ſtuffs 307 
= To colour velvet in red — — 307 
To revive the colour of a cloth — 308 
d x To take the ſpots off from a white cloth 308 
24. To take off the ſpots from crimſon and other | 
velvets c 308 
25. To take off an oil ſpot from cloth — | 
26. A compoſition of "Wo: to take off all ſorts of 
ſpots 309 
27. To take the n from a whit filk or crimivn 
| velvet | — 309 
CHAP, 
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Secrets relative to the Art of Fiſhing, Bird- 
Catching, &c. 


Art, Page 
1. How to entice a great quantity of fiſh to reſort 
to a certain place — — 309 
2. Another receipt to the ſame purpoſe — 310 
3. Another way — — 310 
4. Another way — — | 310 
5. How to get a good many birds — 2310 
6. Another way — — - — 311 
7. Another way — — 311 
8. Another way - — 311 
9. To preſerve and multiply pigeons 1411 
10. Another for the fame purpoſe — 312 
11. How to fatten pigeons — _ 312 


CH A P. XVIII. 


Secrets entertaining and uſeful. 


1. To whiten wax — 312 
2. Another way of whiteping wax in large manu- 
factoris  ———=., — 313 
3. How to multiply wax — 314 
4. To make mutton ſuet candles, io imitation, of 
wax candles | — ——— 314 
5. To make ſoap _ — — 34 
6. To prevent any thing fam burning | in the fire 315 
T 
8. 


To prevent burning one's fingers in melting 
lead _ 

8. A fire which cannot be extinguiſhed by: water 316 
9. To prevent the oil of a lamp from ſmoaking 316 
10. To make an incombuſtible wick — 316 
11. A ſtone which is inflammable with water - 316 
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12, A receipt to make the true phoſphorus, extracted 
from urine, and which is inflammable by the 
air, ſo that pieces of wood may be lighted 


Page 


. 
o 


by it —d ſ— "5:79, 00M 317 
13. Fruit, To preſerve trees from being injured 

by worms, caterpillars, &c. — 318 
14. To kill all ſorts of worms — 318 
15. To kill maggots in ſheep — 318 
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BOOKS juſt publiſhed by J. BARKER, 
FNuſſell- Court, Drury-Lane. 


ECLUSE, or the Hiſtory of LADY GERTRUDE 
5 LESBY, dedicated (by: Permiſſion) to her Grace 
the Ducheſs of Rutland, by Miſs Eſther Finglaſs, 2 vol, 
neatly bound, bs. *. A Series of Incidents, ariſing . 
from a Clandeitine Marriage, contrived with Ingenuity, 
and told in the impaſſioned Style, give theſe Volumes a 
Title to a Place in the Lift of intereſting Novels, 


The YOUNG GARDENER's Beſt Companion for 
the practical Management of the Flower Garden, Plea- 
ſure Ground, &c. a new Edition, with large Additions, 
by S. Fullmer, A. Hamilton, and other Gardeners, Re- 
viſed ard amended by John Abercrombie, Sund, 3s 


The YOUNG GARDENER's Beſt Companion for 
the managing the Kitchen and Fruit Garden, Hot Beds, 
&c. a new Edition, with a Calendar, and large Addi- 
tions, by 8. Fullmer, A. Hamilton, and other Gar- 
deners. Reviſed and amended by John Abercrombie, 
bound, 3s 


YOUNG's NIGHT THOUGHTS, and his Poem 
on the Laſt Day, fine pocket edit. neat, 25 


_ AGITATION, or the MEMOIRS of GEORGE 
WOODFOKD, and LADY EMMA MELVIL, by the 
Author of the Ring, Falſe Friends, &c. 3 vol. xeatly 
bound, 9s | | 


BOOKS juſt publiſocd by J. BARKER. 
. CONGREVE's WORKS, 2 vol. neatly bound, 78 


ERASMUS's PRAISE OF FOLLY, illuſtrated with 
Fifty curious Cuts by Holbeine, and the Life of Eraſ- 
mus, bound, 3s 6d 


THE FALSE FRIENDS, a Novel, in a Series of 
Letters, by the Author of the Ring, Kc. 2 vol. 
bound 6s 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENUS MESEM- 
'BRYANTHEMUM, in Two Parts, containing, Sci- 
entific Deſcriptions of above One and Thirty Species, 
about Fifty of which are new; DireQions for their Ma- 
nagement; new Arrangement of the Species, &c. &c. 


By A. H. HAWORTH, Boards, 78 6d 
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